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FIVE-AND-TWENTY years ago, in a letter to his friend Julius 
Hare, Dr. Arnold of Rugby wrote as follows :—“ ‘Too late, 
however, are the words which I should be inclined to affix to 
every plan for reforming society in England ; we are engulfed, 
I believe, inevitably, and must go down the cataract, although 
ourselves —that is, you and I—may be in Hezekiah’s case, and 
not live to see the catastrophe.” 

Dr. Arnold had just been reading Mr. Gladstone’s book on 
Church Principles, much of which he counted erroneous, and 
greatly lamented, while at the same time he discovered some- 
thing in the spirit of its gifted author that tended to encourage 
hope for England. It cheered him to find such a man advo- 
cating the application of Christianity to national affairs, 
and so protesting against “that wretched doctrine of War- 
burton’s, that the State has only to look after body and 
goods.” But in Arnold’s view, the social disease had gone too 
far for any remedy or any physician. His correspondence is 
sprinkled throughout with similar forebodings. It greatly 
deepened their gloom, that so few persons seemed alive to those 
social evils which he regarded as the certain forerunners of the 
deluge. “ My fear,” he “said, “with regard to every remedy that 
involves any sacrifices to the upper classes is, that the public 
mind is not yet enough aware of the magnitude of the evil to 
submit to them. ‘Knowest thou not yet that Egypt is de- 
stroyed ?’ was the question put to Pharaoh by his counsellors ; 
for, unless he did know it, they were aware that he would not 
let Israel go from serving him.” We know no other instance 
except that of Carlyle, from whom doubtless Arnold drew much 
of his inspiration, of a man feeling with such intense keenness, 
a state of things that lay outside his own personal and public 
sphere. It was so grievous as to “ pierce through all his private 
happiness, and haunt him daily like a personal calamity.” Worst 
of all was the being doomed to look on, and unable to do any- 
thing effectual in the way of relief; and again and again his 
eager heart was planning measures ‘for rousing the rich, and 
guiding, elevating, and enlightening the poor. 

If Arnold were livi ing now, it “cannot be thought that he 
would write so strongly. Indeed, it is only when we look back 
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on such pictures as his of the state of society in his time, that 
the change that five-and-twenty years have brought about can 
be rightly appreciated. The dangers that appalled him are in- 
deed far from past, but the thinking part of the public are more 
alive to them, and much more is done to avert them, however 
little that may be of what might and ought to be done. It is 
not our present business to enumerate all the causes to which 
this change for the better is due. But we cannot omit noticing 
Arnold’s own influence as one of them ; an influence so greatly 
intensified by that sudden and early death which threw round 
him and his views a tenfold greater interest, while it served to 
make them much more widely known. Other prophets of evil 
have helped to fulfil their predictions, but Arnold did everything 
to falsify his. The earnestness with which he urged the appli- 
cation of Christianity to all the affairs of life in his Sermons, 
did much to dissipate the old feeling of the essential separation 
of things secular and things sacred. And the intense distress 
which his correspondence revealed at the want of sympathy 
between rich and poor, and at the neglected condition of the 
labouring classes, as well as the vivid pictures he sometimes 
drew of the good that might be done by thoughtful Christian 
men, who had large numbers of their fellows under them, touched 
the heart and conscience of at least some in that situation, and 
led to very beautiful plans being set on foot by them for the 
benefit of their people. 

The manager of a large and interesting factory, for example, 
situated nearly opposite the Palace of Westminster, and there- 
fore within sight of some of the most aristocratic mansions of 
London, becomes acquainted with the Life of Arnold. He is 
greatly struck with the earnestness and heartiness with which 
he devoted himself to his school. He admires intensely his 
personal interest in his boys, and finds the essence of practi- 
cal wisdom in his counsel to schoolmasters “to take life in 
earnest,” and “to enter upon the schooling heartily: you 
are not then in danger of grudging every hour you give to 
it, and of thinking of how much privacy, and of how much 
society it is robbing you; but you devote your time to it, 
and then you find that it is in itself full of interest, and keeps 
life’s current fresh and wholesome by bringing you into such 
perpetual contact with all the springs of youthful liveliness. I 
should say, have your pupils a good deal with you, and be as 
familiar with them as you possibly can.” While he wonders 
whether this counsel may not have some application to the head 
of a factory where many boys are employed, he finds in Arnold’s 
correspondence a letter of congratulation and encouragement to 
a manufacturer who has shown a desire to benefit his work- 
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people. “Your letter,’ Dr. Arnold writes to this gentleman, 
“holds out a prospect which interests me very deeply. I have 
long felt a very deep concern about the state of our manufactur- 
ing population, and have seen how enormous was the work to be 
done there, and how much good men, especially those who were 
not clergymen, were wanted to do it. And therefore I think of 
you as engaged in business with no little satisfaction, being con- 
vineed that a good man, highly educated, cannot possibly be in a 
more important position in this kingdom than as one of the heads 
of a great manufacturing establishment.” Pondering these weighty 
words, the manager of the Vauxhall Candle Company begins one 
of the most beautiful moral experiments that history records, 
and seems, by a happy instinct, or rather a divine guidance, to 
light on the very measures by which an employer may best 
promote the welfare of his work-people. It would not be easy 
to over-estimate the effect produced ten or twelve years ago by 
the wide circulation, through many reviews, magazines, and 
newspapers, of the plans proposed and carried out by Mr. James 
Wilson at the Factory of Price’s Patent Candle Company. In 
the cause of social improvement these operations served a pur- 
pose corresponding to that of George Stephenson’s “ Rocket” in 
the railway enterprise. They showed that the thing could be 
done ; that it should be done was the inevitable inference ; the 
public verdict was all but unanimous in its favour ; and all over 
the kingdom, conscientious and Christian employers were set 
to think what they could do in the same direction. It is a cause 
of unspeakable grief that commercial difficulties and religious 
dissensions have led of late years to the suspension of most of 
the operations at Vauxhall and Battersea that were once in so 
healthful and promising activity; but it is only justice to the 
Company and its manager to say, that before their sky began 
to be overcast, they had done yeoman’s service, not merely to 
their own workers, but to the country at large. 

Our purpose in the present article is, first of all, to give infor- 
mation—to make our readers acquainted with some of the plans 
that have actually been devised and carried out by Christian em- 
ployers for the benefit of their people; this historical statement 
will lay the foundation for some general views on the whole sub- 
ject, and give to these a weight which no mere theories, however 
beautiful and plausible, could ever have. The subject is pre- 
eminently one on which theorizing will not do. “ What we 
masters want,” says one of the best and wisest of them, “is not 
any beautiful theory of our relation to our people, but some 
practical means of overcoming the enormous difficulties which 
there are in the way of really getting into a proper relation to 
them.” It should be well known at the outset, that in practice 
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the subject is beset by very great difficulties. It will always 
hold good, that “where there’s a will there’s a way,” but it 
does not follow that the true way will always be found out at 
the first. It is our belief that as yet we have made but little 
progress towards the discovery of the best practical measures 
by which employers may benefit their assistants, and that no 
small measure of experimenting, involving of course much dis- 
appointment and grief to some earnest spirits, must be passed 
through ere we reach the goal. That some who have worked 
hard in the cause should be feeling considerable discourage- 
ment, and should even be ready to abandon all their attempts 
in despair, need not surprise us, although at the same time 
their feeling is far from reasonable. What great moral harvest 
was ever ripened and reaped by a coup de main? If the cause 
in question should have its pioneers, its sufferers, and even its 
martyrs, is it not worthy of them? Our restless and impatient 
generation would leave Providence all behind. We will not 
dig the trenches unless you can guarantee that in a week or 
two at furthest our flag shall float in triumph from the citadel. 
As much as any other, this cause demands that combination of 
ardent enterprise, dogged perseverance, and elastic tact through 
which, in due time, other enterprises attain their triumphs. 
What though we should not be allowed to set foot in the land 
of Promise? Is it nothing to see signs of activity and progress 
that point, though it be from afar, to the final issue,—to have the 
consolation that cheered the dying Cavour, “ the cause lives!” 

It is but a selection we can make, in the limits of an article, 
from the great variety of occupations that are included in our sub- 
ject. We shall try, however, to embrace some that differ greatly 
from each other, beginning with what we may call the rougher 
and coarser material, and ending with the more refined. The 
sources of our information cannot always be specified, but in 
most cases personal observation and inquiry have furnished our 
iacts, supplemented by a great many printed, though not pub- 
lished documents, some of which we have indicated at the head 
of our article. 

We cannot find it in our heart to omit all specific mention of 
the plans of Mr. James Wilson, in Price’s Candle Company, 
even although they were noticed in this journal at the time, 
and are pretty familiar to those who take an interest in our 
subject. Half-a-dozen boys hiding behind a bench two or 
three times a week, after they had done their day’s work, to 
practise writing on scraps of paper with worn-out pens begged 
from the counting-house, laid the foundation of what by and 
by developed into a great educational system, embracing four 
schools and five or six hundred scholars. The grim visage of 
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cholera in 1849 frowning frightfully over the neighbourhood of 
Battersea and Vauxhall, set the manager to think by what 
means, physical and moral, the putrid breath of the pestilence 
might be prevented from striking on his charge. Of physical 
safeguards, the most likely appeared to be abundant exercise in 
the open air; a cricket-field was promptly rented, great pains 
were taken to instruct and interest the lads and men in the 
game ; as the field was of large size, little gardens were allotted 
to them at the sides; and the measure was so successful in its 
immediate object, that only one death from cholera occurred 
among them, although many lost relations living in the same 
houses with themselves. As opportunity served, tea-parties 
and summer excursions were grafted on the school and cricket- 
club, both with the view of making them popular, and of pro- 
moting a happy, harmonious, brotherly spirit among all. A 
commodious swimming-bath and a set of common baths were 
subsequently added. The manager, however, was too wise and 
too good a man either to limit his efforts to the physical wel- 
fare of his people, or to fancy that the physical would necessarily 
secure the moral. The cultivation of a devotional spirit was 
his incessant aim. Always when the game of cricket was 
ended, the boys collected in a corner of the field, and took off 
their caps for a very short prayer for the safety from cholera of 
themselves and their friends. They also met every morning in 
the schoolroom at six o’clock, before beginning work, just for a 
few minutes, to give thanks for having been safely brought to 
the beginning of the day, and to pray to be defended in it. A 
morning-service for the boys had its origin in this way, and 
also a similar service for those employed in the counting-house. 
One of the men in the place having been drowned, and other 
three nearly so, a daily service for the men was begun. By 
and by it was found desirable to commence Sunday services, 
and in 1850 a chapel was licensed and opened. At first all the 
expenses were defrayed by Mr. James Wilson, who, besides his 
purse, threw his whole heart and personal exertions into the 
cause. But when the state of things came to the knowledge of 
the directors and shareholders, so charmed were they both with 
his plans and their very encouraging results, that it was -most 
cordially resolved, with but a single dissentient voice, not only 
to reimburse what Mr. Wilson had expended, but to allow a 
sum of £900 a year for the educational establishment, and £300 
a year to provide the means of public worship. The liberality 
of the shareholders was certainly very admirable ; but the result 
proves that it would have been better had the operations been 
much more nearly self-supporting. 

The personal influence and almost incredible devotion of the 
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manager was clearly one main cause of the great success of his 
operations. It could not be doubted by the work-people that 
a master who would come into the school and hear the very 
youngest of the scholars their spelling lesson; who would 
organize for them schoolrooms, and cricket-fields, and swimming- 
baths, and gardens, and excursions; who would join in their 
sports, go with them on their excursions, speak to them at their 
tea-meetings, write them letters of excellent and earnest counsel, 
kneel with them at prayer, and encourage them in the forma- 
tion of societies for self-improvement, had a true and earnest 
desire for their welfare. Unlocked by the key of sympathy, 
their hearts were readily gained. We cannot but be struck, 
too, by the judicious combination of measures which Mr. 
Wilson adopted. Never forgetting that till human beings are 
brought to God, all other improvement is superficial and 
ephemeral, he laboured very earnestly for this great end, but 
at the same time bore in mind that man’s is a complex nature, 
and that it is simply mischievous to neglect all provision for 
even the lighter and more trifling of his tastes and cravings. 
Successful to a very large degree his operations were. The 
company was a commercial one, with the usual love of large 
profits, dividends, and sinking funds; but the sums appro- 
priated for the improvement of the work-people were voted 
with unwonted cordiality, and a sentiment of delight prevailed 
at the proof afforded that joint-stock companies had consciences, 
and could act towards their “ hands” without forgetting that 
those hands had human hearts and immortal souls. The letters 
of congratulation that poured in on the manager were legion. 
Candlemakers and clergymen, soldiers and sailors, lawyers and 
bishops, factory inspectors and personal friends vied with each 
other in expressing their delight; it seemed as if a great social 
problem had been solved triumphantly, and as if those who 
had dreaded above all things the effects of the spirit of aliena- 
tion between masters and men might now breathe freely and 
rest in peace. 

The crop of wheat was too good and too promising for the 
enemy not to sow it over with tares. We have little heart to 
go into the next chapter of the history, to tell how it came 
to pass that the moral machinery which had been working so 
beautifully got out of order, and had at last to be brought 
pretty nearly to a stand-still. The operations had been carried 
on at great expense; in some years, we understand, greatly ex- 
ceeding the sums that we have named. Consequently, when 
commercial difficulties began to demand diminished expendi- 
ture, the large outlay on the educational and chapel operations 
assumed a less pleasing aspect. About the same time, very 
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serious differences of opinion arose as to the propriety of some 
of the measures adopted by the chaplain, with the sanction of 
the manager, for promoting a revival of religion. We pro- 
nounce no opinion on the merits of this controversy, indeed we 
are far too little acquainted with it to be able to do so, but we 
lament very deeply that it should have arisen. Mr. Wilson 
may be right in his conviction that the kind of Christian 
activity to which he has more recently devoted himself is much 
more fruitful in the highest spiritual results than that which 
occupied his earlier years; but amid the excitement of his new 
enterprise, the problem with which he grappled so earnestly at 
first—how to rectify and sweeten the relation of employer and 
employed—seems almost to have slipt from his hands. 

Some years ago, the Candle Company began a branch factory 
at Bromborough Pool, in the neighbourhood of Birkenhead. 
Taking possession of a new district, where no sufficient accom- 
modation could be found for a large working population, they 
very properly built a village of excellent dwelling-houses, 
about eighty in number, all of which are occupied by their 
work-people, at a rental of three-and-sixpence a week and up- 
wards. The appearance of this village is exceedingly pleasing. 
In the middle of a large open space in the centre stand the 
schoolrooms, forming a substantial building, reared at an expense 
of two thousand pounds, three-fourths of which was contributed 
by the Company. The dwelling-houses are neat and substan- 
tial, each having a garden attached to it, rendering each home 
more loveable, and affording healthful occupation of an evening 
for time that might otherwise be devoted to the public-house. 
A horticultural show stimulates the gardening energies of the 
people, and has had something to do, very likely, with a small 
glass-house, where apricots and peaches are reared, and with 
such experiments as we found one of the men trying, who was 
rearing potatoes from seed, in the hope of obtaining fresh varie- 
ties. A co-operative store obtains general support and enjoys 
prosperity, causing a very considerable saving in the expendi- 
ture of the members. A small flour-mill belonging to the 
co-operators is worked at the factory, also producing a con- 
siderable saving. Of the sick-fund or the accident-fund of this 
or of similar companies we say nothing at present, because 
such institutions exist in almost every large establishment, and 
are fostered by all employers who have the common feelings of 
humanity. 

The benevolent efforts of the Company at Bromborough owe 
very much to one of the proprietors, who, while nominally hold- 
ing the office, and performing the duties of chaplain, has thrown 
himself into the work with extraordinary heartiness, mainly as a 
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labour of love. The school of “muscular Christianity” can 
have few better representatives than Mr. Hampson, though even 
under him, the operations carried on seem to have fully more 
of the adjective than the substantive,—the “muscular” element 
undoubtedly predominates. The cricket-club has reached the 
position of the second in Cheshire, not without much effort on 
his part, rendered necessary by the great difficulty of getting 
working men to realize the idea of excelling—the possibility of 
men who work for their daily bread being as good cricketers as 
gentlemen. The Volunteers number no less than seventy, and 
there is a volunteer-band, consisting largely of lads who when 
boys were taken from the workhouse, and brought up at Mr. 
Hampson’s expense, all his energy being required for the task of 
endeavouring to root out of some of them the inveterate evil qua- 
lities and habits of a workhouse training, and to inspire them 
with the spirit which their countenances indicate, of manly, 
honest, industrious young men. The summer excursions of the 
factory have sometimes been on an unusual scale ; on two occa- 
sions some twenty of the younger men have spent some days 
among the Lakes of Westmoreland, along with the chaplain or 
the manager. Many of the people speak of Mr. Hampson in 
terms of the highest love and esteem ; and the interest which 
he has manifested in the cause of the people has not been 
limited to Bromborough; a neighbouring and somewhat 
neglected village, through his exertions, has been recently pro- 
vided with an excellent school, allotment gardens, a vegetable 
and flower-show, and a spacious yard and furniture for gymnas- 
tic exercises. 


Among the hearts that were stirred by the earnest counsels 
and vigorous example of Mr. James Wilson, the two junior 
partners of the firm of John Bagnall and Sons, of Gold’s Hill 
Ironworks and Collieries, West Bromwich, Staffordshire, deserve 
honourable notice. In the year 1853, deeply impressed with 
the neglected condition, both moral and religious, of the persons 
connected with their works, they determined, by means of a 
church and school, to initiate a course of operations that might, 
by God’s blessing, effect a great change on the character of their 
men. 

With noble devotedness the two young men began the work 
in person, opening night-schools in the spring of 1853, and 
taking on themselves the work of teaching, with the assistance 
of a large body of volunteer teachers. The undertaking was 
highly popular, the schools were filled by scholars of every 
age, and in a month or two, another portion of their scheme 
was carried out, a clergyman was appointed chaplain to the 
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Works, and a temporary chapel was fitted up and licensed. 
In a few months more, a suitable schoolmaster was appointed, 
and the whole of this machinery was in operation by the close 
of the year. 

The success that accompanied their efforts led to a great ex- 
pansion of their ideas, and in 1854 a building was reared, at a 
cost of upwards of £6000 (extravagantly large, we cannot but 
think), designed to accommodate the Sunday congregation, and 
to be available during the week for boys’, girls’, and infants’ 
day-schools, and also for the night-school. The appointment 
of two female teachers in 1855 completed the staff of agents; 
but there were also added to the institutions of the place, meet- 
ings for morning worship at the various ironworks, a provident 
club, and a home for apprentices. In addition to these opera- 
tions at their principal work, a similar establishment, on a 
smaller scale, was set up at Capponfield. 

Under the energetic superintendence of the chaplain, the 
various operations conducted in this work have been attended 
with an encouraging measure of success. The morning re- 
ligious services have not been attended by all, partly from 
the nature of their occupation, and partly from other causes. 
“In the forges, but few puddlers, rollers, or shinglers can ever 
attend ; and in the furnaces many of the keepers and fillers 
are likewise debarred from coming to prayers; but as far as 
the fitters, moulders, blacksmiths, and labourers in general are 
concerned, they do attend (except at Gold’s Hill) with great 
regularity, and evince great decorum.” The general effect of the 
morning service on the whole body of workers is represented as 
being “of a sobering tendency, and calculated to suppress the 
exhibitions of anger and swearing or filthy conversation, which 
formerly were (and still are) far too common in the works. 
It lies in my power,” continues the chaplain, “ to adduce many 
instances illustrative of the moral effect produced by these daily 
prayers in the works. Of course we meet with hypocrites, but 
hypocrisy is not by any means a characteristic of the Black 
Country people generally.” 

The schools in this establishment have met with very ample 
support. In the day-schools six or seven hundred children 
receive education, while from fifty to a hundred more derive the 
benefit of the night-schools, and four or five hundred are con- 
nected with the Sunday-schools. And we are glad to observe 
that the education is paid for. Had it been so in the schools of 
Price’s Candle Company, they would have continued, we believe, 
to diffuse their blessings to this day. The experience in the 
Bagnall schools in this respect has been remarkable, but by no 
means surprising. At first the instruction in the boys’ night- 
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school was gratuitous; but in 1861 it was thought desirable to 
make a small charge. In place of thinning the attendance, the 
change actually increased it, and the regularity and earnestness 
of the scholars were all the greater. To stimulate regular 
attendance at such schools, an ironmasters’ prize scheme was 
initiated some years ago by the Rev. E. P. Norris, formerly 
inspector of schools for the district, which has had a very bene- 
ficial influence. The iron and coal masters of the district offer 
certain rewards to children above a certain age, who have been 
at least two years in regular attendance at school, and whose 
attainments in reading, writing, arithmetic, and sewing prove 
satisfactory to the examiner appointed to decide. In the course 
of eight years, 3 boys in the Bagnall schools have gained a 
£4 prize; 13 boys and 3 girlsa £3 prize; 1 boy and 4 girls a 
£1 prize; 24 boys and 29 girls a bible; and 6 boys and 2 girls 
honourable mention. 

The best proof of life and vigour in a plant is to be found 
in the suckers and offshoots that spring from its root and stem. 
The Bagnall institution has in this respect been exceedingly 
fertile. Our limits will permit us but to give the names of some 
of its offspring. The “ Ragged School” was a volunteer under- 
taking, which has been so successful that the original name is 
now a misnomer. The “ Gold’s Hill Church Union” is an asso- 
ciation for promoting Christian fellowship and Christian activity, 
having connected with it schemes for distributing tracts, aiding 
members in sickness, and enjoying an annual holiday. The 
“Missionary Association” is an auxiliary to the Propagation 
and Church Missionary Societies. The “Provident Society” is 
a benefit club purged of objectionable features that produce any 
thing but benefits. The “Library” is a self-supporting, half- 
a-crown yearly establishment, with 66 subscribers, and 680 
volumes. The “ Home for Apprentices” is a well-meant endea- 
vour to provide a home for orphans and neglected boys who are 
desirous of being apprenticed to the firm. The “ Institute” is 
a more lively concern than its name would indicate, dealing 
with cricket and football in summer, and with newspapers, 
essays, and discussions in winter. Then there is the drum and 
flute band and the brass band, and the Band of Hope and Tem- 
perance Society, all looking well on paper, and—subject, no 
doubt, to a slight discount for rose-colour—working beneficially 
in fact. 

3efore leaving the iron-trade, let us cross to the east of Eng- 
land, and make the acquaintance of an eminent firm, by whom 
the raw material is fashioned into many useful implements,—the 
Ransomes of Ipswich. To them the more honour is due, that 
they were at work in endeavouring to promote the welfare of 
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their workmen before the subject became popular, and while 
they had nothing but their own benevolent feeling and sense of 
duty tospurthemon. There are no finer specimens of humanity 
than some that are turned out by the Society of Friends, to 
which the Ransomes belong, and seldom, indeed, will gentlemen 
be found whose very looks and words are so instinct with kind- 
ness and cheerfulness as those of some of the members of this 
firm. Mr. Allan Ransome, who has devoted much attention to 
the interests of his twelve or fifteen hundred workmen, might 
be one of the Cheeryble brothers of Mr. Dickens, if he had not 
far more manliness, culture, and sense. It is chiefly on the 
social welfare of the workmen that his plans in his work have 
borne; their intellectual advancement he seeks to promote 
through public institutions in the town; in religious matters 
he does not appear to interfere. Mr. Ransome frankly admits 
that some of his early schemes have not been so successful as 
he had hoped, at least in the way of securing the objects at 
‘which he aimed, although he believes that otherwise they have 
led to good. The workmen’s hall which he built fifteen years 
ago, at an expense of upwards of a thousand pounds, was in- 
tended to supply the men with dinner, prepared on the premises, 
and at first was successful; but owing to unexpected difficulties 
of a local kind, this arrangement had to be abandoned, and at 
present the hall serves as a room where the men who live ata 
distance may eat the dinners that are brought to them by their 
families, hold meetings, and hear addresses. Such a dining- 
room ought to exist in connexion with every large work, and 
is indeed one of the first arrangements which a careful employer 
will see to, alike from a regard to the interests of the men and 
to his own. The cooking depots, on the Glasgow plan, now 
springing up in so many places, may lessen the necessity for 
such apartments in workshops, but will not altogether supersede 
it. The dormitories which, in the little book published by Mr. 
Pickering in 1849, On the Responsibilities of Employers, occupied 
a prominent place in Mr. Ransome’s projected arrangement, and 
were to accommodate forty young men, have not been successful, 
chiefly, it is believed, because the rule of shutting-up at ten o’clock 
was not very popular. Neither have the cottages which Mr. 

tansome built, with a view to their being purchased by his men, 
been taken up by them, though indirectly they have answered 
the end, many of the men having built houses for themselves, 
and being now proprietors of freeholds in “ California,’—the 
name of the suburb to which the freehold enterprise has given 
rise. On the other hand, the library, the accident fund, and the 
benefit club, work well, and the annual /étes of the workmen are 
pleasing and well conducted, instances of intemperance being 
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very rare. There is a wholesome esprit de corps in the work, 
and a sound moral tone. Swearing is prohibited by rule and 
fine, and for ten years neither swearing nor fighting has occurred 
within the works. Father, son, and grandson may be found 
working together, and so little are the men given to change, that 
some have worked between forty and fifty years, and others have 
walked half-a-dozen miles a day for many years in succession. 
To the geniality and kindly tone of the masters, and the deep 
personal interest taken by them in the welfare of their men, this 
wholesome spirit is greatly due. A more pleasing proof will 
seldom be met with, that there is a natural feeling in the rela- 
tion of employer and employed, which, when wisely evoked, 
brings with it great enjoyment. 


We pass now to one of the very largest and most important 
fields of our national industry—pre-eminently the manufac- 
turing district— Lancashire and Yorkshire. As a whole, we 
fear it cannot be questioned that the millocracy are sadly 
careless of the interests of their “hands.” Even the modicum 
of duty entailed on them by the Factory Act is often eluded, 
and in many other cases most carelessly performed. It is the 
more needful to state this very explicitly, because otherwise an 
impression would very naturally arise from what follows, that 
everything was going on favourably. Alas! the moral aspect of 
the district is very much a wilderness, with here and there a 
little green oasis. Our business is to pick out these green spots. 
If the whole field could only share the beauty of the oasis; if 
the few could only become the many, and the many the few, 
the manufacturing district, instead of being the dread, might 
become the glory of our country. 

Our first instance—connected with the cotton-spinning trade 
—is unhappily an affair not of the present but the past. In 
the neighbourhood of Liverpool there stood, some years ago, the 
only cotton-mill that the great seaport of the west could boast 
of. Since the time to which we are about to refer, it has been 
burnt down and rebuilt, and the building, we believe, is now 
used for another purpose. Nineteen years ago it attracted the 
attention of the eminent Inspector of Factories, Mr. Leonard 
Horner, who, in his Report to Government, dated 26th Novem- 
ber 1845, called special notice to the admirable arrangements 
devised and carried out by the managing partner, Mr. R. Ford 
North, for the comfort and moral improvement of the work- 
people. Mr. North was very unwilling that his name should 
be given to the public in connexion with his plans, and even 
wondered that it should be needful to make such proceedings 
public at all: “If those interested in such establishments were 
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but aware how much exquisite gratification to themselves is 
derivable from the performance of their duty to their work- 
people, they would not need any urging from without.” Mr. 
North and his partners yielded to. Mr. Horner’s urgency only 
on the ground “that many masters would gladly improve the 
condition of their people if they knew of any practical mode of 
doing so; and that while they might laugh at plans suggested 
by mere good intentions, without being supported by examples, 
they would take a very different view when an instance could 
be produced of the successful working of arrangements in an 
establishment similarly circumstanced as their own.” 

The staff of workers in the North Shore Mill, when Mr. North 
assumed the management, was, we have understood, an exceed- 
ingly rough one, of about 800 “ hands,” that had been engaged 
a short time before, when the mill was begun; one large share 
were raw Irish, and another were the scum of the Preston 
spinners, engaged that they might teach the Irish how to 

spin. A number of cottages occupied by them were in so 
filthy a condition, that a cup might have been filled with 
vermin from the walls; at the end of two years there was 
hardly a bed in any of them where any one might not have 
slept with comfort. 

After mentioning the arrangements adopted for promoting 
the people’s health, especially in the case of accidents, Mr. North, 
in his statement furnished to Mr. Horner, proceeds to notice the 
school-room, a large well-ventilated apartment, attended during 
the day by about 200 children, partly employed in the mill and 
partly not, and open also at night, when 40 or 50 names on the 
books produced a somewhat irregular attendance. The arrange- 
ments for religious instruction are then detailed. At the Sunday 
school, open on Sunday morning from nine to eleven, “ the num- 
ber of scholars varies from 300 to 330. Two separate rooms are 
appropriated to male and female adults, who generally feel a 
repugnance to being classed with younger persons. The instruc- 
tion is given by 70 teachers, all volunteers from among the over- 
lookers and others employed in the mill; some attending on 
alternate Sundays, others attending every Sunday; one of the 
proprietors, the manager, and book-keeper acting as superinten- 
dents and secretary... . 

“ After the school is closed, and a quarter of an hour’s interval, 
the church service, curtailed so as not to exceed an hour and a 
quarter (including a short practical sermon, selected from such 
published works as seem best adapted for the purpose), is read 
in the school-room by one of the proprietors to an assemblage of 

from 300 to 400 persons, chiefly inhabitants of the adjoining 
cottages, and comprising the greater part of the scholars them- 
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selves and their teachers ; among whom are some very credit- 
able singers and instrumental performers.” 

The reason why this service was held in the school-room 
and why the children were not taken to the nearest church, is 
explained to have been partly that the parents of many of the 
children being dissenters, objection would have been taken to 
their going to church, but no objection was made to this service ; 
and partly that the ordinary church service was so long, that 
after two hours in the Sunday school, the attention of the chil- 
dren would have been more than exhausted. 

“Tt is always found,” Mr. North continues in his paper, “ that 
those who are the most regular in their attendance at the school 
and subsequent service, are always the best conducted hands in 
the mill, earn the most wages, and make the best use of them.” 

A lending library, a brass band, and a savings’-bank were con- 
nected with this mill. Five per cent. interest was allowed by 
the proprietors on undisturbed deposits of six months ---an 
arrangement which was accompanied with excellent results. All 
fines levied for irregularity of attendance at the mill, spoiled 
work, or any other misconduct, were appropriated to a sick 
relief fund ; and, aided by other contributions, were distributed 
to the sick and necessitous in clothes, provisions, or money, as 
the case might seem to require. 

A summer and a winter festivity cheered the monotony of 
labour in this mill. In the month of July, the anniversary of 
the opening of the Sunday school was celebrated by a pic-nic 
excursion in steamboats to the Cheshire shore, generally to the 
number of 600 or 700, tickets being given exclusively to those 
who were in the habit of attending some Sunday school or place 
of worship. Looking forward to this was a stimulus to good 
conduct, and to a better observance of the Sabbath-day. On 


‘the evening of New Year’s day, the teachers, singers, and mem- 


bers of the band were invited by the proprietors to a supper in 
the school-room ; after which, recitation of pieces, music, and 
singing, with the expression of friendly sentiments on both 
sides, made an agreeable evening alike to employers and em- 
ployed. 

In carrying on these operations, it was the constant aim of 
Mr. North to get the people to do as much as possible them- 
selves. Had it not been for this, even with all his gentleness 
and kindness of disposition, he never could have succeeded as 
he did. It was his practice, before launching any new plan, to 
call the people together, explain it to them, ask their opinion, 
and call for a show of hands for or against. When he began 
the Sunday service, it was a ticklish matter, especially where so 
many Irish were employed, to determine what sort of service 
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it should be. But when, on a show of hands being asked, only 
one hand was held up for a Roman Catholic service, a score or 
so for a Wesleyan service, and all the rest for the Established 
Church, the matter was settled by the people themselves, and 
the service adopted was not merely that preferred by Mr. North, 
but that voted by the people. It is not surprising that such a 
man should hold the conviction, that masters would have very 
little difficulty in getting on with their work-people, if only they 
took the right mode of managing them. Even the vexed ques- 
tion of wages may be settled quite pleasantly where mutual 
confidence reigns. Instead of the idea prevailing that the 
interests of masters and men are essentially opposed to each 
other and mutually destructive, a right feeling would give birth 
to precisely the opposite conviction. On one occasion, when 
the proprietors were working at a serious loss, Mr. North called 
his people together, and explained the state of things. He 
showed that, in the circumstances, it would not do the masters 
any good to have the men working short time, but that a reduc- 
tion of ten per cent. on the wages would enable them to get on. 
He put the question, Will you agree to a temporary reduction 
of ten per cent.? The answer was given in three hearty cheers ; 
the first time, we suppose, and perhaps the last, when a pro- 
posal of a ten per cent. reduction of wages was received with 
three cheers. It need hardly be added that an assurance was 
given that at the earliest possible moment this ten per cent. 
would be restored. The pledge was promptly and honourably 
redeemed by Mr. North; had it been so by others also, an im- 
mense amount of misery and bad feeling in the whole manu- 
facturing district might have been saved. 

In the management of work-people, Mr. North was well aware 
of the wonderful power derived from taking a personal interest 
in each. But with so large a number in his employment, he 
found, like others, how difficult it was for him to know them 
all. It was, therefore, his habit to urge his overlookers to cul- 
tivate kindly personal relations with all the people under them. 
If he should hear of any one being absent, he would say to the 
overlooker : “ Now, John, I find that Mary So-and-so is unwell ; 
go to the house, and see how she is, and how the family are 
off, and let me know.” The foreman would come back and 
say : “I am sorry to find that she is very poorly, and the family 
are very badly off.” Then the master would make arrangements 
for their comfort, making use of the foreman for this pleasant 
duty. Not the smallest, by any means, of the benefits of this 
arrangement, was the good which it did to the overlookers them- 
selves ; it enabled them to get on so much more smoothly and 
pleasantly with their people. Some might not like it, and would 
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leave the employment; but others of a more kindred spirit were 
found in their room. Having spoken of overlookers, we must 
here state our strong conviction, that in great works where the 
numbers employed are so large as to baffle all endeavours of the 
masters to know them personally, the importance of good over- 
lookers, in sweetening the relation of masters and men, and 
making the machinery work smoothly and comfortably, can 
hardly be exaggerated. Much might be said on this subject, 
for it has never received anything like the attention which it 
demands. The overlookers, in some respects, almost rival the 
masters in power and influence, while, screened from public 
observation and the influence of public opinion, they have less 
to deter them from evil, and less to encourage them in what is 
good. 

Subsequently to his management of the North Shore Mill, Mr. 
North was connected with Price’s Candle Company, and the 
influence of his views and spirit in the operations that were 
carried on there will readily be traced. In one respect, however, 
Mr. North had greatly the advantage of Mr. Wilson. Mr. North 
was strenuous for making philanthropy, like Napoleon’s wars, 
as far as possible support itself. Not from any spirit of grudging, 
but from a conviction that on this footing its life would be more 
healthy, and its efforts more steady, than when nursed and 
coddled under a system of lavish expenditure. There are some 
operations where it is essential to have liberal money support ; 
there are others where large money supplies are positively 
hurtful. 


One of the most complete and remarkable establishments in 
Yorkshire is that at Saltaire, the creation of Mr. Titus Salt, for- 
merly M.P. for Bradford. We live at such a distance from patri- 
archal times, that the notion of a man going forth and building 
a city, and calling it by his name, seems altogether out of date. 
Such, however, is the town, as we may almost call it, of Saltaire, 
of which nothing is known in the old geography books, but 
which Bradshaw got hold of some time ago, and which watchful 
map-makers will now be inserting, three miles from Bradford 
on the banks of the river Aire. The history of the alpaca 
manufacture, of which Mr. Salt is virtually the inventor, has a 
singular dash of romance in it, that contrasts oddly with the 
prosaic aspect of manufactures and merchandise in general. 
Little could Pizarro have fancied, when he found the natives of 
Peru clothed from the wool of an animal, half-sheep, half-camel, 
and brought home specimens of it for the museums of the old 
world, that three or four centuries later, the vigorous brain of a 
Yorkshire spinner would fasten upon that material, gaze at it, 
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tease it, think of it, dream of it, till he compelled it to yield its 
secret, and then by means of it, supplied clothing for millions, and 
employment for thousands of his race. Mr. Salt was not long 
of accumulating a princely fortune, and would have retired early 
from business had not his sons and partners desired that he 
should continue with them a little longer. In agreeing to do so, 
he stipulated that he would provide for their leaving Bradford 
with its hundred and fifty mills, and smoke and din correspond- 
ing, and erect a spacious mill in some healthy and convenient 
locality, along with whatever other buildings should be required 
for carrying on the manufacture as Christian employers ought 
to conduct it. An agreeable site having been chosen on the 
beautiful banks of the Aire, the mill was built in 1853,—-a fine 
Italian structure, with a facade of 550 feet in length, and with 
the remarkable peculiarity, that no more than in an Italian 
palace can a chimney-stalk be seen upon it. In place of 
. chimneys, a lofty column rises from a handsome pedestal, at a 
little distance from the mill, through which you are bound to 
believe that all the unconsumed smoke of the factory passes, for 
the visible smoke is so trifling, that this must be matter of 
belief. We should not like to say how many hundred windows 
are in the building, but some idea of the magnitude of the ope- 
rations may be gathered from the fact, that the alpaca cloth 
made in a year would be long enough to stretch in an unbroken 
band 6000 miles, or from England to Peru. The area of the 
several floors in the mills, warehouses, and sheds, forms a surface 
of 55,000 yards, or eleven acres and a half. From three to four 
thousand persons are employed in this mill; and when the 
dinner-bell empties the building, the stream of human beings 
seems as if it would never flow past. 

The town of Saltaire, reared wholly by Mr. Salt, consists of 
nearly 500 dwellings (to be increased, we believe, to 700), built 
of the beautiful stone for which the district is remarkable, and 
having a most substantial and comfortable appearance. The 
rents vary from 2s. 4d. to 7s. 6d. a week, and are paid with re- 
markable punctuality, the rent-book presenting a marvellous 
appearance, with hardly more than a few shillings in arrear for 
years. The rental is barely four per cent. upon the capital laid 
out. Besides dwelling-houses, there are commodious shops and 
stores, but not a single public-house, nor place for the consump- 
tion of intoxicating liquor. A very commodious school affords 
education to 600 healthy-looking children, on the half-time 
system of the manufacturing districts, half being engaged by 
turns in school one part of the day, and in the mill the other. 
By and by a new set of schoolrooms is to be built, and the pre- 
sent schoolroom will be converted into a dining-hall and reading- 
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room, the dining-hall being for the accommodation of such of 
the work-people as reside at a distance. The wash-houses and 
baths are most complete. Washing-machines, wringing- 
machines, and centrifugal drying-machines shorten and simplify 
the tedious process, but such is the force of habit, that many of 
the women stick to the old practice with the firmness of mar- 
tyrs, and do all their washing and drying at home. The baths 
are as comfortable as could be desired, but are used only to the 
extent of about 1200 baths a year. The reading-room and 
library, for which the charge is a shilling a quarter, has 150 
subscribers. A very handsome Congregationalist chapel crowns 
the institutions of Saltaire, a Grecian structure, with vestibule 
of elegant Corinthian columns, surmounted by a circular tower 
and dome. The parish Church is that of Shipley, a small town 
half a mile off. A surgeon looks after the health of the people, 
so that between schoolmaster, minister, and surgeon, mind, soul, 
and body are all remembered. 

Saltaire, we need hardly say, is free from all traces of the filth 
and darkness and squalid misery so common in manufacturing 
towns and districts. From the surgeon we learn that the 
infant mortality, which in Bradford is frightfully high, is not 
nearly so great. Crime of all kinds is extremely rare, and there 
are hardly any illegitimate births. The absence of all tempta- 
tion to drunkenness has much to do with this. Ifthe gin-palace 
were to be seen at every corner, the houses would not present 
that appearance of comfort, and even elegance, which so strikes 
a stranger. The population of Saltaire is about 3000. Many 
of the workmen in the mill reside in other places. 

Saltaire is evidently the creation of a great mind. It is 
the plan of one accustomed to large designs, possessing that 
boldness of conception and energy of purpose which do not 
shrink from the responsibility of undertakings involving innu- 
merable interests.’ It is not easy for such a mind to come down 
to the little concerns of individuals or families, and show that 
personal interest in each which is so grateful to the human 
heart. And in virtue of its own great power of organization, 
and command of resources, it is apt to plan everything in accord- 
ance with its own vivid perception of what is best, and leave 


1 As we write we notice a paragraph in a Scarborough newspaper, showing 
the grand scale on which Mr. Salt goes to work. On the 17th September last, 
Saltaire went bodily for the day to the seaside. In celebration of the 11th 
anniversary of the opening of Saltaire, four thousand excursionists were 
whirled in four monster trains over Yorkshire, and set down on the beautiful 
cliffs and ravines of Scarborough. The day was divided between land and 
sea, and especially to those who had never before looked on the latter, was 
one of great enjoyment. The excursion-tickets were presented by the firm 
to their work-people and tenants. 
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the people, who are to be benefited, simply to fall in with what 
it has done. In the prosecution of the great work so nobly 
begun, scope will have to be found for the enterprise and acti- 
vities of the people themselves. If they can be led to take an 
interest in Saltaire as their own town, and to bear a hand in 
extending and improving it in accordance with the design and 
aim of its founder, it will be like a city set on an hill, and the 
whole empire will look to it for instruction and encouragement. 

It is with reluctance that we pass over Halifax and its inter- 
esting institutions. We should have liked to linger over two 
names that stand in the highest rank in the manufacturing 
world, Ackroyd and Crossley. Apart from the romance of their 
family history, and the noble scale on which they carry on their 
philanthropic schemes, the particular plans with which they are 
severally connected, have sufficient individuality to merit sepa- 
rate consideration. But our diminishing space in this Article 
warns us that we must now part company with the millocrats, 
and pass on to another class of employers. 


The relation of the chiefs of our great warehouses or selling 
marts to their assistants is of a more domestic character than 
that of millowners, or of iron or coal masters to their people. It 
is easier to cultivate friendly relations in the former case than 
in the latter. The temptations to jealousy are smaller ; in most 
cases the amount of wages bears a less proportion to the profits 
of the business, and the master has little inducement to keep 
them down. There is more disposition on the part of the assis- 
tants in a warehouse to identify themselves with the house, and 
to feel that a share of its glory—if glory it has—is reflected 
upon them. There is less readiness to change their employ- 
ment; and perhaps more room to hope for a measure of pro- 
motion that will amply satisfy their wishes for this world. In 
the ordinary class of warehouses and offices, friendly and Chris- 
tian relations may be cultivated between the heads of the esta- 
blishment and their assistants without any very formal measures. 

3ut when it becomes a monster establishment,—such, for ex- 
ample, as that of Messrs. Hitchcock, Williams, and Co. of St. Paul's 
Churchyard, or Messrs. Copestake, Moore, and Crampton, of Bow 
Churchyard,—special plans have to be organized by earnest em- 
ployers for reaching the hundreds whom they employ. 

In these two establishments, and in a few others of similar 
character, advantage is taken of the practice of the trade, 
according to which a large number of apprentices and others are 
boarded in the establishment, and on them, so to speak, as a 
basis, the operations designed for the benefit of the whole esta- 
blishment rest. A commodious hall, library, and reading-room, 
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useful for a variety of purposes, affords comfbrtable quarters 
every evening for social and intellectual recreation, and lessens 
to the young men the temptation of the billiard-room, the 
tavern, or the theatre, that might otherwise be to many of them 
the only resort of their evening hours. Morning worship is held 
in each of these establishments daily, under a chaplain who is a 
clergyman of the Church of England, the attendance being volun- 
tary, except to the apprentices. There are Bible classes, and also 
mutual improvement societies, missionary societies, and meet- 
ings for devotional purposes held by the young men themselves. 
That these must be carried on with no small vigour is apparent 
from various facts. In the case of Hitchcock’s establishment, 
several young men have been brought forward for the ministry 
of different churches, and at one time as many as seven were 
carrying on their studies with that view, encouraged, no doubt, 
by “ the young man’s friend,” as the late Mr. Hitchcock used to 
be called. - In the other establishment which we have named, 
there have been courses of lectures of no small mark, whether as 
regards the lecturers or the subjects. The little volume whose 
title we have given at the head of this paper contains an address 
by the Bishop of London, a lecture on “ Sober-mindedness,” by 
the Rev. D. Moore, and one on “ Haunted Houses,” by the Rev. 
J.B. Owen. Last spring, the Bishop of Oxford, after his con- 
flict with the Lord Chancellor in the House of Lords on the 
decision of the Privy Council, went up to Bow Churchyard and 
gave a lecture, on the sul yject of “ London,” to the members of 
the establishment. Apart from the higher good resulting from 
such things to individuals, one cannot but feel that they must 
tend powerfully to gender a wholesome corporate spirit among 
the members of the establishment, and to stimulate all to main- 
tain, by personal excellence, the character and reputation of the 
whole. 

The “ Friendly Addresses to the People in the Employment 
of Messrs. Thomas Adams and Co., Nottingham,” relate to a very 
admirable series of operations. The chief business of the esta- 
blishment is the dressing, sorting, and selling of lace, and the 
numbers usually employ ed are about five hundred females and 
one hundred males. The chaplain system works here with 
greater efficiency than in any other case known to us. The 
attendance at morning worship is quite remarkable, amounting 
to about four hundred daily. The heads of the establishment 
have shown, during several years, a remarkable interest in this 
service, most of them attending in person with the greatest 
regularity, and thus removing all ground for the notion that it 
1s designed only for the lower ] portion of the establishment. The 
work of the chaplain has not been limited to conducting the 
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formal service ; in all sorts of ways he has mingled with the 
people, showing a personal interest in them, very earnest for 
their spiritual good, but actively alive at the same time to their 
temporal welfare. The highly honourable bearing of the firm 
in all business matters has sensibly added to the success of their 
Christian operations. We believe they have fully reaped their 
reward; and in the fruit which their plans have borne, in the 
kindly and quiet spirit which characterizes their establishment, 
and in the stream of Christian esteem and affection which flows 
towards them from hundreds of hearts, have found an equi- 
valent an hundredfold for all that they have expended in this 
cause. 

We must endeavour to find room for a few words on the plans 
that have been adopted in some of the printing-offices of the 
metropolis. In the Z'imes printing-office, the late Mr. Walter, 
having an earnest desire to promote provident habits among the 
workmen, established several schemes with that view. Two 
years ago these embraced—(1.) A savings’-bank, into which the 
compositors and machine-men were required to pay certain rates 
according to the amount of their wages: (2.) A life assurance 
scheme, connexion with which was voluntary, but the annual 
premiums might be withdrawn from the savings’-bank ; the 
number of policies at February 3, 1862, was seventy: (3.) A sick 
fund, formed from the contributions of the men, from fines, and 
from donations from the proprietors, managers, and overseers : 
and (4.) A medical fund, also supported by the contributions of 
the men, and entitling them to medical attendance in ordinar y 
sickness. .A refreshment-room is also provided for the benefit 
of the workmen, the charges for which are just above cost 
prices, and the profits are carried weekly to the credit of the 
sick fund. 

In the extensive printing-offices of the Messrs. Spottiswoode, 
much attention has been given to the welfare of the men. One 
of the present partners very nobly devoted himself to the cause, 
by living for several years in the same house with the appren- 
tices, thus making them, as it were, members of his family. The 
acquaintance and the influence which he thus gained have been 
of very great service, and have told very beneficially on the 
interests of the establishment. The arrangements of the offices 
of the Messrs. Spottiswoode, besides their excellent free libraries, 
present morning classes for ‘the improvement of the readers, and 
evening classes for all; a Tuesday class, taught by the partner 
already referred to, and the members of his family ; a music 
class, which has been very successful, and has been four year's 
in operation ; and annual excursions, in which one of the part- 
ners and his family usually accompany the men and their 
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families. We have not made particular inquiries as to the 
arrangements for sickness ; but they are similar, we presume, to 
those of other offices. 

In the Messrs. Clowes’ offices, Duke Street and Charing 
Cross, much attention is paid to the sick. The sick-fund, sup- 
ported by the contributions of the members and of the firm, besides 
making the usual allowances in sickness, provides for members 
the benefit of various hospitals, dispensaries, and infirmaries, 
when they are in circumstances to require their aid. By pur- 
chasing “ Bath Tickets” in large quantities, and retailing them 
at reduced rates, or giving them away, this firm promotes not 
merely the cleanliness but the health and vigour which the use 
of cold water secures. For the annual holiday to the sea-side, 
the boys get tickets gratis, while any of the men who choose to 
avail themselves of them, are supplied at a reduced rate. Con- 
nected with this office, likewise, is a library, of several hundred 
volumes, for the benefit of the men. 

Most visitors to the Exhibition of the Royal Academy in 
London this year, would have their eye drawn to a prominent 
portrait, bearing to be that of “Matthew Marshall, Esq., late 
Cashier of the Bank of England, and First President of the Bank 
of England Library and Literary Association.” The union of 
titles sounds rather odd, and would naturally suggest an almost 
ludicrous combination of things great and small. We are sure 
our readers will not so view it. It is interesting to think that 
in the greatest and busiest Temple of Mammon in the world 
there should be an institution showing, on the part at least of 
some of its heads, a desire that their servants should not be mere 
machines for aiding in the accumulation or distribution of wealth, 
but should have their intellectual and moral faculties cultivated 
and developed, and have facilities afforded them for enjoyments 
more profitable than those of the tavern or billiard-room. The 
Library was established in 1850. For the purchase of books 
the Court of Directors contributed £500, and £500 additional 
for fitting up the Library. Various persons gave donations, 
amounting in some instances to £100 each. The Library, which 
is a large and handsome room in the Bank, contains about 10,000 
volumes, besides reviews, magazines, and newspapers lying on 
the tables. At first it was predicted by croakers that it would 
not last six months. It has gone on with much prosperity. Out 
of the 800 clerks in the Bank, about 500 are members, and 
the number of books taken out annually is 35,000. The sub- 
scription ranges from ten shillings a year, to twenty shil- 
lings, according to salary. The Library is managed by a com- 
mittee of the subscribers, to whom the directors delegate the 
whole charge, being anxious that the clerks should take an in- 
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terest in it as their own institution. To those who know the 
temptations which London presents to young men whose duties 
are over for the day at three or four o’clock in the afternoon, the 
moral value of an attractive Library, open for them as soon as 
the Bank closes, will not appear to be slight. It has been a 
great advantage to the Library to have had from its commence- 
ment as librarian and assistant-secretary a devoted Christian 
man, who, for a salary little more than nominal, has given him- 
self heart and soul to its interests; at one time, for a period of 
four consecutive years, never having been a day absent, and 
even in shattered health, finding his consolation in the thought 
that no slight good has been done. It is an interesting evidence 
of the vitality of this library, that already one, if not two other 
libraries have sprung from its loins. “The Caxton Library” is 
the name of a similar, though necessarily humbler institution, 
formed for the benefit of the printers and other mechanics em- 
ployed in the Bank. And something, we have understood, is in 
the course of being done for the guard of soldiers who attend by 
night, and by their watchful vigils protect at once the slumbers 
of the directors and the treasures of the nation. How desirable 
it is that other banks and similar institutions, employing many 
young men, should do something of the same kind, we do not 
need to say. 


It may strike our readers as strange, that, in a North British 
journal, all the instances we have dwelt on of plans for benefit- 
ing the employed, have their local habitation south of the Tweed. 
It is not in any spirit of disparagement to Scotland that this 
has been done. Scotch employers, as a rule, are not less re- 
gardful of the welfare of their people than English. Many who 
are personally known to us take a lively interest in the matter, 
and should it ever be the lot of the present writer to discuss the 
subject with wider limits, ample justice shall be done to them. 
But for the most part, operations in Scotland are not carried 
on either on that scale of magnitude, or with those distinc- 
tive features of interest which mark the instances we have 
brought forward from the sister kingdom. The number of 
“hands” employed under one head in Scotland does not reach 
the vast multitude often congregated in England. As a general 
tule, specific plans cannot be so readily put in operation. In 
large towns it is less easy to deal with the workmen as a pecu- 
liar body ; they are more mixed up with the general population 
around. The school system of the country leaves less field for 
schools in exclusive connexion with particular works ; and the 
strong attachment of the more earnest class of workmen to their 
own religious denominations would make it extremely difficult to 
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collect them together for religious services. The efforts of kind 
and Christian employers in Scotland are therefore necessarily 
carried on in a somewhat less systematic way than in the cases 
which we have dwelt on. In some cases, lay-missionaries and 
Bible-women are employed to visit the families of the workers in 
their own homes, and promote both their temporal and spiritual 
welfare. Lectures are delivered in winter evenings on interest- 
ing and useful topics ; the circulation of books and periodicals 
of a healthy kind is encouraged ; Bible-classes are sometimes 
taught ; excursions in summer, and soirées in winter are pro- 
vided ; attention is paid to the sick, and personal influence is 
brought to bear for the reformation of those who have gone 
aside. We know employers who personally visit all their peo- 
ple at their houses, and get their wives and daughters to do the 
same. Such cases are unhappily exceptional, and even in these 
cases more might be done, if the way to do more were clear. 
Scotland needs an impulse in this cause as much as England ; 
but in the different circumstances of the country, the work will 
be done in a somewhat different way. 


We have purposely confined ourselves, in this sketch, for ob- 
vious reasons, to plans for benefiting their assistants which are 
carried on exclusively under the auspices of employers, and said 
nothing of others conducted under more general management, 
but contemplating the good of the same classes. Our sketch 
has been necessarily miscellaneous and fragmentary, but we be- 
lieve that we have presented our readers with a fair sample of 
what the more earnest class of employers are doing, in fulfilment 
of their duty to those who aid them in their several branches of 
business. We say the more earnest class of employers, for after 
all, such examples as we have given are few and far between. 
In hundreds and thousands, even tens of thousands of cases, if 
it be asked what such a one does for his people, the answer is, 
He pays them their wages—nothing more. Certainly it is not 
on the principle ex uno disce omnes, that we have presented 
these cases to our readers. It is avowedly as exceptions to the 
prevailing carelessness and selfishness ; streaks, we would fain 
hope, of a coming dawn, but as yet only streaks, and doomed, 
unless the example spread, to be absorbed in a coming gloom. 

Here some would have us to grapple with a great problem. 
Supposing that such plans as those now noticed were to become 
general, or even universal—would they really place the relation 
of employer and employed on a satisfactory basis ? would they 
exhaust the duty of the one, and fulfil the legitimate longings 
of the other? Would they make capital and labour bury their 
ancient feuds, join hands, and vow eternal friendship ? 
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We are quite alive to the burst of scorn with which these 
questions would be answered in some quarters. The whole 
system, we should be told, at present in vogue, is accursed 
throughout. From the crown of the head to the sole of the 
foot, there is no soundness in it. It is a system for enriching 
the few at the expense of the many. Through the sweat of the 
poor man’s brow, through the vital force of the poor man’s 
thews and sinews, through toils that rob him of his youth, and 
make life a funeral procession to the tomb, through a ceaseless 
pressure that crushes the spring of his spirit, and driving him 
for a substitute to sensual excitements, degrades him to a beast, 
—it pampers the selfish capitalist, and surrounds him with every 
conceivable luxury. In many cases it even grudges the labourer 
the comfort of a home. Tempting his wife and children to the 
factory, it draws the one away from the care of the house, and 
the other from the cultivation of their minds, and thus deepens 
and perpetuates the degradation on which it thrives, Talk of 
remedying this system by schools and morning worship, 
and cricket-fields and annual excursions! As well talk of 
purifying the sewage of London by a few ounces of rose- 
water! The system must be torn up by its roots ; labour must 
share more equitably with capital in the profits; it is sheer 
waste of head and heart to try any other plan of reconciling 
them to each other. 

While we give this as a correct representation of what would 
be said of the philanthropic endeavours of employers by the 
more extreme advocates of the rights of labour against capital, 
we have no notion that the mass of labourers, whether in 
factories, warehouses, or offices, would adopt this scornful tone. 
No doubt there is a widespread feeling among the rank and file 
in the army of labour that in the division of spoil, fall where it 
may, the lion’s share never, by any chance, comes to them. By 
the toil and moil of their lives many a victory is won, but where 
is their part in the fruits of the victory? We believe, too, that 
in the minds of many of them—in the minds of many of the 
better and more thoughtful of them, there is a feeling that the 
present system is radically unsound, and that a better must be 
sought. Let all this be conceded; how is this better system 
to be found? By violent revolution? What practical English 
intellect could for a moment think so? Is it in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century that we are to ignore the great lesson 
of our history, taught as we have been so clearly that it is by 
slow growth, by much experimenting, by many successive 
touches and additions that operations are matured among us 
into solid, vital, enduring institutions? We are not on the 
French side of the channel. For our own part, we are unable 
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to concur in the view that the present system is radically un- 
sound. In the relation of employers to employed there is a 
divine element, that, rightly developed, is fitted, we believe, to 
yield “the greatest happiness to the greatest number.” The 
main desideratum is the Christian spirit ; cast this tree into the 
bitter waters, and they become sweet. We look with great 
interest on the experiment of co-operation, and we are firmly 
convinced that it is fitted to yield many benefits to the working 
class ; but we do not expect that it will solve the problem of 
capital and labour. 

Sut even conceding, for the sake of argument, that a 
radically better system must be sought, the question still 
recurs, how is the better system to be found? or till it is 
found, what is to be done with the present? What wise 
man will not say, Improve it as much as possible? Mitigate 
its evils, check, as far as legislation can check, the selfish- 
ness of employers, but by all practicable means, try to induce 
them to act unselfishly, to take a generous and Christian view 
of their relation to their workpeople, to sympathize with them, 
to bear with them, to encourage them in the battle of life, to 
cheer and hearten them in their trials and temptations. It is 
in this way that the present system will work on to a better, if 
better shall be found. By this means, too, beyond all doubt, 
the bitterest of the springs that are now drenching the world of 
labour in gall and wormwood will be dried up. Let working 
men be assured that they are really loved, cared for, sym- 
pathized with by their employers, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred the bitter feeling now so common will give way to 
confidence and esteem. The dying word of the accomplished 
Talfourd to the Stafford jury was as true as it was seasonable,— 
“the great want in English society is—more sympathy between 
high and low.” Mrs. Gaskell asks truly :— 


“ What thoughtful heart can look into this gulf 

That darkly yawns ’twixt rich and poor, 

And not find food for saddest meditation ? 

Can see, without a pang of deepest grief, 

Them fiercely battling (like some natural foes), 
Whom God has made, with help and sympathy, 
To stand as brothers, side by side, united ! 
Where is the wisdom that shall bridge this gulf, 
And bind them once again in trust and love ?” 


In a moral point of view, nothing can be more dreary or 
melancholy than a connexion between employer and employed 
conditioned by selfishness alone. We do not relish prophecies 
of ruin; even the example of the French Revolution may be 
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over-done ; and the deluge has of late been so often announced, 
that it has become like the cry of the wolf. We have no inten- 
tion therefore of hazarding a prediction that the prevailing state 
of the relations between the capitalist and the labourer will ruin 
the country in another generation. But in all earnestness and 
soberness we ask, Is the bond of mere selfishness—the “ cash- 
nexus” of Carlyle,-—one which can satisfy any right-minded man? 
Can any lover of his country, any lover of his race, be satisfied 
with an arrangement which makes it the main business of the 
employer to purchase the labour of his “hands” at the lowest 
possible rate, and of the labourer to sell it at the highest? Is 
it well that master and men should ever be scowling at each 
other, like polecats ready to spring at each others’ throats? Is 
it seemly that the men should be meeting, and planning, and 
entrenching themselves against their own masters, and the 
masters against their own men? Is Christian brotherhood to 
be known only by this fierce distortion? In an atmosphere so 
miserably soured, can the body-politic thrive ; can human nature 
expand freely ; can Christianity itself have fair play? Till this 
great incubus be removed, till the breath of society be purged of 
this poisoned element, can we reasonably look for a genial 
growth in goodness, in gentleness, in generosity among the 
labouring classes of society? Can capitalists themselves be 
anything but miserable? If only we could get rid of this pre- 
siding spirit, under whose black auspices so many employers 
are content to act, and for selfishness substitute a generous 
Christian sympathy, into what a new world should we not 
come! Writing these lines close to a plantation on the sea- 
coast, on which the fierce nor’-wester dashes the salt spray most 
unmercifully, we seem to see in the dry, dwarfed, twisted bushes 
that mock the name of trees, emblems of what the hearts of the 
working masses must become under the blast of a remorseless 
selfishness. While in the glorious and manifold verdure of an 
English park, where each tree is a model of symmetry, and like 
a benignant monarch throws his shelter over holly and laurel 
and arbutus, as green and bright, though far less magnificent 
than himself, we find the symbol of a community where high 
and low are linked to each other by generous sympathy, and 
each man loves his neighbour as himself. 

We know well, and it deeply concerns us to know, that not a 
few employers who have been trying to show kindness to their 
work-people are discouraged by want of apparent success. 
Their well-meant efforts have not met with the response they 
expected, and, for any good that they seem likely to accomplish, 
might as well have never been made. In most of these cases 
we believe that unreasonable expectations have been cherished, 
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and that what is chiefly needed is patience and perseverance on 
the part of the experimenters. If Rome was not built in a day, 
still less have moral or social habits been revolutionized in the 
time allowed by the impatience ‘of human reformers. The 
benefits of education, the advantages of economy, the value of 
Christian worship, the blessings of temperance, are not so 
obvious to the general understanding, or rather do not press 
with such o’ermastering force on the general will, as to be run 
upon by the masses the moment they are presented for their 
acceptance. It is for the most part by a slow process of infil- 
tration that they get into the general mind. To grumble 
because the endeavour to introduce them is not crowned with 
immediate and universal success is like the folly of children 
digging up the seeds they sowed but yesterday, because they 
are such an age in sprouting. 


“ Let us be content, in work 
To do the thing we can, and not presume 
To fret because it’s little. ’T will employ 
Seven men, they say, to make a perfect pin; .. . 
Seven men to a pin,—and not a man too much ! 
Seven generations, haply, to this world, 
To right it visibly a finger’s-breadth, 
And mend its rents a little.” 


Far too little allowance, also, is usually made for the difficult 
conditions under which this moral experiment is carried on at 
the present time. The position of the working classes in this 
country is very peculiar. They have but lately awoke to a 
sense of their freedom. Once slaves, and then serfs, they have 
now attained the condition of free workmen, bound to no man, 
free to labour where they please, and under whatsoever condi- 
tions (not contrary to the law) they can succeed in imposing. 
And this freedom they value very highly. In bringing their 
labour into the market, they stoutly reserve their liberty, ex- 
cept in so far as its surrender is necessary for the work they 
have to do. This minimum of sacrifice they watch with jealous 
eye. They are suspicious of any encroachment, real or apparent. 
They will not even concede to their employer the right to hold 
a fatherly relation towards them, because fatherhood implies a 
general right of control, and they will not concede such a right 
to any man. Hence the suspiciousness with which even the 
best-meant proposals of masters for the good of their work- 
people are sometimes received. The fear of a snake in the 
grass makes them cautious and almost cold, lest somehow they 
should be compromising their freedom. We are acquainted 
with an employer, the owner of extensive flour-mills in Eng- 
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land, who, when his men were working fourteen hours a day, 
many years ago, proposed to cut off two hours, and give them 
the same amount of pay for the twelve as they had had for the 
fourteen; the proposal was rejected, owing to some insane 
imagination that it was an interference with the men! Nor is 
this all. The selfishness that has in time past presided so 
generally over the arrangements of large works makes workmen 
suspect, whenever a new proposal is made, that it must, in some 
clandestine way, be designed for the advantage of the employers. 
The whole bearing of the operative class towards the upper is 
one of suspicion. Officers in artisan volunteer companies re- 
mark with surprise that when they make any proposal, it seems 
to be the instinctive feeling of the men that in some way it is 
to operate against them. Does this fact tell no ugly tale as to 
our former habitual treatment of the class? Does it indicate 
no feeling, on the part of the poor, that whenever a new burden 
behoved to be borne, it was their shoulders it was laid on—the 
weakest class went to the wall? Very likely, they are letting 
the spirit of suspicion survive the occasion that justified it. 
Very likely, too, they are allowing themselves to be perhaps 
unconsciously influenced by the demagogues who assure them 
that the upper classes are leagued against them, and that the 
policy of the country is to keep them down. But should not 
those whose hearts are earnestly bent on doing them good make 
great allowance for these things, and stretch their forbearance 
and their patience accordingly? Granting that they are sus- 
picious,—unduly, discreditably suspicious,—are they for that 
reason to be abandoned? Those who in real earnestness desire 
their welfare, and show their desire perseveringly and unmis- 
takably, may rest assured that ere long the last trace of sus- 
piciousness towards them will vanish, and they will command 
the utmost confidence of their working friends. There is a kind 
of instinct that discovers, in the course of time, who are really 
in earnest, who are the real friends of the working man. It 
soon becomes known whether a master is the sort of man that 
will try to palm off on them sham or tinsel benefits, while he 
deprives them of substantial rights, or that will profess great 
zeal in their cause for the sake of a newspaper paragraph, or an 
electioneering cry. Let a master once convince his men that he 
has their welfare at heart, and let him take ordinarily prudent 
measures to promote it, all experience shows that he will be- 
come the object of their highest esteem and confidence, and be 
able to wield an almost unparalleled influence over them. 

And this leads us to make special mention of what, oftener 
than once in the course of this paper, we have hinted at as 
essential for inspiring men with confidence and esteem towards 
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one occupying a higher sphere; we mean the manifestation of 
a personal interest in them, and of personal feelings of kindness 
towards them. It will not do for employers to stand on their 
dignity, to stand on their lofty pedestal, and from thence throw 
down their bounties on their people with however lavish a 
hand. It will not do for them to content themselves with 
building libraries, or institutes, or baths, or churches, at what- 
ever expense, and never mingle with their people in kindly 
intercourse, nor let out one solitary manifestation of fellow- 
feeling towards them. It would be no difficult matter to fill a 
volume with proofs of the marvellous charm there is in the 
spirit of personal interest, the spirit that takes personal trouble. 
Just as we are thinking of this, we glance at a daily paper, and 
in a letter from a foreign correspondent, we find a description 
of the captain of a war-vessel, in discipline the sternest despot 
that ever ruled a crew, and yet the idol of his men, because it 
is he that, when they are in hospital, makes kindly visits to 
them with grapes and lemons and soothing draughts, and writes 
their letters to parents and friends, and has withal a heart as 
brave as it is kind and true. We remember meeting in a large 
town a number of wealthy employers who had laid out large 
sums of money for the benefit of their people, but had stood 
aloof from their homes and hearts, grumbling not a little 
because their beneficence had not been appreciated. Soon after, 
we were in the house of a zealous Christian worker in the 
middle rank of life, who could only say to the poor of the 
neighbourhood, Silver and gold have I none, but such as I have, 
in the form of personal Christian interest in you all, and per- 
sonal sacrifices cheerfully made for your sakes, I freely give ; 
and literally the house was crowded with memorials of the 
gratitude and devotion of the people. 

Even a genial, popular manner, though not represented by 
corresponding qualities within, does wonders. Since the days of 
Absalom, the charm of manner has often compensated for many 
great defects. But better far than a captivating manner is a 
genial, sympathizing heart. And greatest of all is its power in 
the case of those who, by their personal sacrifices, show how 
intensely love burns within. 


“ Relinquishing their several ’vantage-posts 
Of wealthy ease and honourable toil 
To work with God at love.” 


Last of all, let it be borne in mind that the deeper one goes 
in one’s efforts to advance the welfare of others, the greater is 
the power one acquires. If the interest be limited to things 
earthly and temporal, the hold one attains on the heart will be 
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proportionally shallow. If it embrace the deeper and more mo- 
mentous concerns of the immortal nature, it will be proportion- 
ally strong and enduring. We have certainly no desire to throw 
cold water on those whose efforts to do good among their people 
are limited to temporal interests. Very probably, if they did 
not work at this, they would work at nothing, pure selfishness 
would be the presiding genius of their establishment, and one 
is glad of anything that divides her dominion. But we must 
warn such persons not to expect great results, and not to anti- 
cipate that they will acquire any very strong hold on their 
people. Don’t let them dream as if 


“The bread of man indeed made all his life, 
And washing seven times in the ‘ People’s Baths’ 
Were sovereign for a people’s leprosy, 
Still leaving out the essential prophet’s word 
That comes in power.” 


There is no security for success even in temporal beneficence, 
unless we 
‘Raise men’s bodies still by raising souls, 


As God did first.’ 


On the platform of Christianity, every enterprise of philanthropy 
has a tenfold greater power. For there the workers toil under 


the inspiration of a charity that never faileth, and a hope that 
never <lies. 


“ The world’s old, 
But the old world waits the time to be renewed 
Toward which, new hearts in individual growth 
Must quicken, and increase to multitude 
In new dynasties of the race of men; 
Developed whence, shall grow spontaneously 
New churches, new economies, new laws, 
Admitting freedom, new societies 
Excluding falsehood. He shall make all new.” 


? 
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Art. Il—A Dictionary of the English Language, by RoBert 
GorpON LATHAM, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., ete. Founded on that 
of Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON, as edited by the Rev. H. J. Topp, 
M.A. With numerous Emendations and Additions. To be 
completed in 36 parts. Parts I. to VI. London, 1864. 


“ An English Dictionary.” How much is expressed in those 
three words. But wide as they are, there are three which are still 
wider—“ The English Language.” No dictionary can contain 
the English language; the most that the best can do is to 
attempt to exhibit a fair sample of the golden grain garnered 
in the storehouse of English speech. The English language 
—what a stately tree upheld by many roots! In that one 
tongue how many others have merged their utterance. All 
the known races that have held this soil of Britain have left 
their mark behind them. First came the Britons. Some few 
words of daily use, many names of places, many a hill and 
river, many a surname of high and low, form the tiny upland 
rill, the glistening silver thread of Celtic speech, which serves 
as a clue to lead us to the very end of this philological 
labyrinth. Next came the Romans, and on our native soil 
threw up those earthworks and roads and walled camps, which 
still in ruins tell the tale of their strong hands, and to which 
many a Latin name or ending still clings. They came, they 
ruled, they left the land, and Britain was still Celtic in speech, 
though even then no doubt her dialect was laced with many 
a Teutonic word learned from the German colonists, which the 
Romans had brought in as mercenary soldiers but who remained 
as settlers. After the Roman legions left the Britons to them- 
selves, there is darkness over the face of the land from the fifth 
to the eighth century. Those are really our dark ages. From 
420, when it is supposed that Honorius withdrew his troops, 
to 730, when Bede wrote his History, we see nothing of British 
history. Afar off we hear the shock of arms, but all is dim, as it 
were, when two mighty hosts do battle in the dead of night. When 
the dawn comes and the black veil is lifted, we find that Britain 
has passed away. The land is now England; the Britons them- 
selves, though still strong in many parts of the country, have been 
generally worsted by their foes ; they have lost that great battle 
which has lasted through three centuries. Their Arthur has 
come and gone; he lies at Glastonbury, never again to turn the 
heady fight. Henceforth Britain has no hero, and merely con- 
soles herself with the hope that he will one day rise and restore 
the fortunes of his race. But though there were many battles 
in that dreary time, and many Arthurs, it was rather in the 
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everyday battle of life, in that long unceasing struggle which 
race wages with race, not sword in hand alone, but by brain 
and will and feeling, that the Saxons won the mastery of 
the land. Little by little, more by stubbornness and energy 
than by bloodshed, they spread themselves over the country, 
working towards a common unity, from every shore. If the 
Britons stood in their way they threw them out; but the 
Britons had learned from their Roman lords to build towns and 
to dwell in them. The Saxons loathed cities; “they loved 
better to hear the lark sing than the mouse cheep ;” and thus 
there was room for a long time for two races who had little in 
common, and rarely crossed each other’s path. In all likelihood 
the din of the battles between Celt and Saxon, with which those 
gloomy centuries are full, rose rather towards their close, when 
the Saxons had multiplied and grown to be a great power in 
Britain, and the settlers’ seven kingdoms of the Heptarchy had 
so eaten their way into the waste, as to know that they formed 
a Saxon Confederation. However that may be, certain it is 
that for a long time after the time of Bede, and therefore 
undoubtedly also before his day, the Celtic and Saxon kings in 
various parts of the island lived together on terms of perfect 
equality, and gave and took their respective sons and daughters 
to one another in marriage. Hence it is that we find Saxon 
princes with Celtic names, and vice versa; and hence it was 
that many a word was borrowed by either speech, and soon 
passed as good Saxon or Celtic, as the case might be, after it 
had undergone the process of mastication, if we may be allowed 
the word, that alteration and attrition, whether it be in accent 
or in form, which every foreign word must undergo before the 
tongue which is about to make it its own, will consent to 
swallow and digest it. 

But though this lasted some time, it was not to be always so. 
In language as in race the rule holds that the weakest must go 
to the wall. The Saxons were the strongest. They began by 
winning their way to being equal with the Celts, they ended by 
overpowering them altogether. This struggle for supremacy 
was prolonged for some time during that twilight in our his- 
tory called the Saxon Heptarchy, but towards the close of that 
period the Saxons had mastered their foes, who henceforth are 
found only in the mountainous ridges and holes and corners of 
the land. In Egbert’s time the Saxons are really lords in 
England. Had there been purists and precisians in those days, 
we may fancy some Priscian or Varro undertaking to weed the 
native field of Saxon speech of the Celtic growths which had been 
sown broadcast over it when the two races walked and strove 
upon it face to face. But even without the help of such learned 
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labourers, no doubt many Celtic grafts on Saxon stems then 
dwindled and died out, simply because the fellowship which had 
first begotten and then nursed and fostered them was cut off. 

But as the Celts withdraw from the front of the stage, and 
henceforth merely fill wp the scene as a background, another 
race steps forward, the most forward and daring that the world 
has ever known, and while it avenges the wrongs of the Celts 
leaves the Saxons neither power nor leisure to become purists 
in their native speech. These are the Northern Nations, the 
Scandinavian stock, Northmen, Norsemen, Danes, call them 
what you will: invaders from every bay and firth between 
the Eyder' and the Gulf of Bothnia in the Baltic on the one 
side, or the Lofoden Isles in the Icy Sea, on the other side 
of the Scandinavian Peninsula. The proper name of these 
invaders was “ Viking,” because v% which in their common 
speech meant “bay,” and which lingers in our Sandwich, 
serwick, ‘and Greenwich, gave them at once an ambush a 
shelter and a name. They are said to have landed in Eng- 
land first of all about the time of Egbert who had bloody fights 
with them, just as they are said to have landed in France 
first of all in the latter days of Charlemagne, but this merely 
means that then it was they became so troublesome as to 
merit the attention of the king and to deserve a public chastise- 
ment. For all through those times it was common for the 
younger sons of kings or chiefs, denied advancement at home by 
those peculiar institutions which regarded kings and chiefs only 
as the first of freemen at home, and so curtailed their power, 
except in time of war abroad, to leave their own land followed 
by bands of adventurous youth, whose first act on putting to 
sea was to hail their young leader as a sea-king. So the Vikings 
visited every shore in Europe, and as piracy has ever been an 
honourable calling in early states of society, there were many 
Vikings besides those of Scandinavia, though these, as the most 
daring, have eclipsed the deeds of all the rest. So it has ever 
been and so it will ever be. “Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona” 
at all times and in all ages, but as he has outshone them all in 
glory, he is remembered and they are all forgotten. 

From the days of Egbert to the Conquest the annals of 
England are fast bound to those of the Northern kingdoms : 
bound often with chains, “fast bound in misery and iron.” 
We think of Alfred, and our hearts burn within us as we call to 
mind the hero who first freed his country from a foreign yoke, and 
then sat down at once as her teacher, lawgiver, and king; but 
even Alfred’s genius and fortune were only able to save a por- 


_| Egidora, or Augir's Door, the gate through which the god Aigir, the 
Neptune of the North, made his inroads into the goddess Earth’s domain. 
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tion of England from the clutch of the invader whose chiefs, like 
the hydra’s heads, seem to grow sevenfold for every one that fell 
to the ground. Before Alfred’s time the Northmen had seated 
themselves firmly in Northumberland, and with Alfred in the 
case of Guthrum-Athelstane began the fatal system of buying 
off the hostility of the invaders by ceding them a portion of Saxon 
soil as an everlasting settlement. From the days of Alfred, East 
Anglia remained more or less a northern settlement, and even 
before his days, Northumbria was as good as lost. He did his 
best against the foe, and his best was better than any other man’s, 
but all he could do was to check though in nowise to break the 
fury of the Vikings. Nor was Athelstane’s glory much greater. 
He was never really master of what was nominally called his 
kingdom, and even his victory on the bloody field of Brunan- 
burgh, splendid as it was, is only another proof of the power of 
the Northmen, whose forces combined with those of the British 
could meet the great king with so terrible a host, which Athel- 
stane could only conquer by the aid of northern auxiliaries. 
But if we are forced to say this of Alfred and Athelstane, what 
shail we say of such characters as Edmund the First who agreed 
to share England with that Anlaf or Olaf whom his brother 
Athelstane had so signally defeated at Brunanburgh ; of the 
priest-ridden Edred ; of Edwy who was not priest-ridden inas- 
much as he drove Dunstan out, but who did little else during his 
short reign ; of Edgar the Peaceable who recalled Dunstan and 
built about fifty monasteries, whose dutifulness to the Church 
seems to have excused the lust with which he dragged a nun 
from her convent, as well as his marriage with Elfrida whose 
husband he murdered? But he was a great king, and eight 
tributary princes rowed him in a barge on the river Dee. Then 
came Edward whom Elfrida murdered at Corfe Castle, and last 
of all came Ethelred the Unready, the man void of counsel or 
of plan, whose first weapon against the Danes was gold, 10,000 
pounds weight of gold, 30,000 pounds weight of gold, and his next 
the midnight massacre of St. Brice’s Day, November 13, 1002. 
A foul deed which brought the whole force of Denmark on un- 
happy England, and began a struggle in which the treacherous 
King himself, betrayed by Edric Streon, and other traitors, had to 
fly to Normandy, leaving England to Canute the Great. True he 
returned again, while Canute was called away for a while to look 
after his dominions in the north; but it was only to fly before 
Canute on his return, and to die after having reigned to the great 
misery of England for thirty-five years. Edmund Ironside was 
a man of better spirit breathed into him by his Norman mother 
Emma, but his reign was too short to do any good. Then 
England fell wholly into Danish hands, and Canute ruled it, 
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every inch a king for nineteen years. The two sots, his two 
sons by different mothers, Harold Harefoot and Hardicanute, both 
ruled, and both drank themselves to death. Then came Edward 
the Confessor, the saint, the ascetic, the everything but king 
and lawgiver, the man of dreams and visions, of church-building 
and endowments, who would rob his mother and who did rob 
his mother to found a church, who spent part of his wretched 
life in looking for the millennium, and the rest in weeping that 
it would not come; who never could forgive the world for hav- 
ing lasted sixty years beyond the thousand, at the expiration 
of which it was forethought if not foretold that it must come to 
an end, and who must have felt like the astronomers who pre- 
dicted the return of the great comet of 1556 in 1856, and have 
still neither forgiven it for not coming back, nor abandoned all 
hope that after all it may perhaps repent and return. 

After Edward came Harold, in whom, half Northman as he 
was—his mother was a sister of Ulf Jarl of Denmark, and King 
Sweyn, the son of Ulf, was his first cousin—the long line of 
foinéans Saxon kings expired with a flash of light. Then came 
the Conquest, but at the Conquest England was more than half- 
Scandinavian. Besides the great district of Northumbria, which 
reached, it must be remembered, far across the Border into 
Scotland, and the province of East Anglia, where the Scandi- 
navian stock was fast settled, their nationality reached as far 
south as Derby and Rugby in the very heart of Mercia; and 
all over the land the speech of the people was laced and 
patched with Northern words and idioms. Even setting 
aside these ethnological facts, the dialect of the contemporary 
chronicles shows that quite apart from external influences the 
vernacular Anglo-Saxon before the Conquest was undergoing 
that change which all languages suffer in obedience to an in- 
ternal law. After the Conquest the mother-tongue of the people 
was banished from Court and public life, and fled in exile to the 
woods and fields. There it stubbornly maintained its ground, 
but debased and degraded, though vulgar, strong, and healthy, 
while the lordly Norman prolonged a sickly existence in the 
close air of walled town and gloomy castle. Thus each continued 
to exist apart so long as the Norman barons looked to Rouen 
as their capital, and the duchy won by Hrolf Ganger from the 
Carlovingians as their true home. We jump in retrospect at 
results, and fancy because Duke William overthrew Harold he 
made England a Norman land ; but in that sense he never won 
England ; nay, it may rather be said of the Normans that they 
were at last subdued by their serfs. From William till John the 
Norman barons strove to subdue the land and held it as foreigners. 
In John’s time they ceased to be aliens, England then lost her 
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possessions in France, the Norman barons began to look on 
England as their home, the languages began to mix, and the 
fusion of speech which had scarcely begun at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century was almost complete in the four- 
teenth. Hitherto there had been a debased Anglo-Saxon 
literature fast falling into semi-Saxon, and a cultivated courtly 
Norman-French literature, of each of which Layamon and Wace 
may be taken as the two representatives. In all Layamon’s 
lengthy alliterative poem there are scarcely more Norman 
words to be found than can be proved to have been current in 
Anglo-Saxon in the days of Edward the Confessor, and Wace’s 
Norman has few Saxon words. The Conquest then had little 
direct influence at first on the vernacular dialects in England. 
We say dialects, for besides the West Saxon form of speech 
which had been the language of literature and the Court, there 
was the Northumbrian or Scandinavian dialect in the North and 
East. The first suffered most by the degradation of the verna- 
cular which followed the Conquest ; it was expelled from Court, 
and lost its precedence, and was thus placed on a level with the 
Northumbrian, East Anglian, and other provincial dialects. The 
result of the Conquest was a general scramble of all these forms 
of speech for precedence, a struggle for mastery more or less 
desultory, but which, after centuries, has ended in our modern 
English, which presents to those who read it aright a wonderful 
blending of those various dialects, in which no one quite won the 
day over the other, but in which the Northumbrian on the 
whole had the mastery over the West Saxon, and that not only 
in conjugation and construction but even in accent and pro- 
nunciation. A dialect which was so powerful as to supplant 
many of the West Saxon forms of the verb ¢o be, to throw them 
out of the philological nest, and bring in its own offspring, 
must have been strong indeed ; and yet this is just the way in 
which the Northumbrian cuckoo—or “ gowk,” as the bird would 
be called beyond the Humber—has treated the West Saxon 
hedge-sparrow in regard to the verb-substantive. The present 
plural of am—we are, ye are, they are—are Northumbrian 
forms which have supplanted the syndon of the West Saxons, 
which clung closer to the seyn of the Germans. So also am is 
nearer to em, the Northumbrian first person present, than 
to the West Saxon com; and the same remark holds good of 
many other examples .both of declension and conjugation. 
As for single words, the preference given to the Northum- 
brian is even more striking. Not content with existing merely 
as a kindred or sister form, the Northern dialect has often 
entirely extirpated the West Saxon equivalent, and will not 
suffer it to live by its side. As for our pronunciation, it cer- 
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tainly appears to be much more Northern than Saxon. There 
are some young ladies indeed who talk of shyjy, and kjind, 
and chjild, for “sky,” and “kind,” and “child ;” some, too, 
talk of cjare for “care; and some clodpoles in the West-talk 
of being sceared for being “scared” or frightened, or of a 
meare for a “mare;” but as a nation we speak with a less 
mincing mouth. We speak our vowels out broad and boldly; and 
in speech at least, we have sent the West Saxon broken vowels 
to the right about, and even where we have kept them to the 
eye, as in swear, and such-like words, we have lost them to 
the ear, for though we write swear, We pronounce sware. 

During the eleventh, and all through the twelfth centuries, 
the vernacular dialects of England were left by the Normans to 
adjust their differences as they could. The king and his barons 
spoke Norman-French, their subjects and serfs, whether Scan- 
dinavians or Saxons, might speak whatever jargon they chose. 
It never occurred to the | Conqueror or his sons, or to his grand- 
children and great-grandchildren, that a Norman could be ¢ any- 
thing else than a Norman, or his speech anything else than 
Norman. But after John’s time, in the thirteenth century, and 
especially towards its end, the case is very different. Now there 
are not three languages but one language, not three dialects but 
one dialect, not three peoples but one people. Now we have 
an Anglo- Norman literature, in which the body and bones 
and muscle are Scandinavian or Saxon, and all its articulations 
English, but the skin, and dress, and garb, are Norman. That 
is the period of knightly romances, of William the Werewulf, 
and Havelock the Dane, but as year after year goes on the lan- 
guage becomes more and more Saxon, using Saxon as a common 
term, the Norman dress is cut more after the Saxon pattern, 
the Saxon articulations become more and more fined down, 
here a joint of speech or a case-ending or conjugation is worn 
away and rubbed off, as the two elements of the now com- 
mon tongue are rolled together down the stream of time, like 
water-worn pebbles in a river’s bed, whose very original angu- 
larities only serve to render them at last more smooth and 
round. So we pass through the reigns of Henry 11. and of 
the first Edward and his weak son. In all of these England 
had much work to do at home. She was exposed to little 
foreign influence. During this time then her language re- 
venged itself upon the Anglo-Norman, which ever lost ground. 
But with the glorious reign of Edward the Third, and his 
victories and conquests in France, the French element in our 
language gained fresh force, and a new stream of life-blood was 
poured into its veins. Then it was that those integra verborum 
plaustra, those “whole wains full of words,” were imported 
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from France, and hence it is that the language of the courtly 
Chaucer shows such a great French infusion if compared with 
the homely dialect of Piers Plowman. But the new infusion 
was too late to affect either the root or the bole or the boughs 
of the old English stock; it showed itself as it burst and 
budded out in fresh leaves and flowers, in the new verbs and 
adjectives and substantives made English by the great Father 
of English Poetry, but the trunk and branches of the tongue 
remain the safne, they support bravely the new foliage which 
covers them, and without them the new graftings and offshoots 
would not lastaday. As it is, many of them dwindled away ; 
the untimely fruit of Chaucer’s or Gower’s brain they do not 
now see the sun, but others take fast hold of the parent stem 
and still survive. 

During the fifteenth century the literature of England was 
well-nigh mute. It was a time of strife both political and re- 
ligious ; there were rebels, traitors, and heretics in abundance, 
‘and as a necessary consequence murders and executions, whether 
by the axe or at the stake, were rife. Men had much to do 
and think about, but little time to write except on religion, 
and that too often in no Christian spirit. “The fathers had 
eaten sour grapes, and their children’s teeth were set on edge.” 
The treasons of Henry of Bolingbroke were cruelly avenged on 
his saintly grandson, and the treachery shown towards Henry 
the Sixth was justly punished by the long struggle of the Roses, 
in which and the desolation which followed on it, the philo- 
sophic De Comines saw more plainly than in any other land 
the finger of God. But though a literature may slumber and 
sleep for a century and more, then to wake up like a giant 
refreshed by sleep, a language so long as it is alive in the mouth 
of a nation never slumbers ; it never altogether rests, it always 
advances, sometimes with hasty giant strides, sometimes at 
a creeping tortoise-pace, and so it was with England in the 
fifteenth century. During that period the language made great 
progress, but inasmuch as a living literature—that Pole-star by 
which a language steers its course—was wanting in great 
measure, it progressed in different directions, that is, stiil 
greater play was given-to the dialects which it fostered in its 
bosom, and it was in danger of resolving itself into its several 
component parts. It was the great evil of the time that 
there was no sure pattern of the mother-tongue to which men 
could look up and appeal, and say “That word is true English 
coin current all over the land, but that is merely a base token 
of a country town which will not pass beyond its native walls.” 
In such a time it was that Caxton could tell the story of asking 
for “ eggs” on the south-east coast and not being understood. But 
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those times like all times had a remedy for every wrong, and 
towards the end of the fifteenth century the discovery of print- 
ing came to the rescue of our mother English, and the mechanical 
art of Caxton and the labours of his disciples in the Almonry 
of Westminster Abbey restored a standard to eur tongue. 

In the sixteenth century the seeds of religious strife which had 
already borne bitter fruit to the heretics who first sowed them, shot 
up into the goodly harvest of the Reformation. Men not onlyacted 
and thought, but they wrote and wrote well and much about 
religion. The disciples of Wycliffe had already, in the previous 
century, tried their hands on rendering the Bible into English. 
In the sixteenth when it was first revised and printed, a new 
element of stability was at once added to the thought, the litera- 
ture, and the language of the nation. Then came many other 
prose translations into English from the Latin, from the French, 
and from the Italian. On every side the language is trying its 
breath, exercising its muscle, and pluming its wings for that great 
flight into the boundless realm of thought w hich it was soon to 
make. Now there were poets, Skelton in England, and Lindsay 
and Dunbar, those great Scottish lights, which kept the lamp of 
literature alive when it seemed about to expire,— all three most 
original in their way ; then there was a play or two,—* Ralph 
Roister Doister,” and “Gammer Gurton’s Needle.” <A little later 
and we have Surrey and Wyatt and Sackville, and in the dark 
Marian days we have Greene and Ascham; all, bitter contro- 
versialist, dull translator, grotesque rlhymer, silver-tongued poet, 
and fettered playwright, all preparing a path and making the 
language smooth for Shakspeare, the sun of our literary system 
and his satellites, all— 


“ Preluding those melodious strains that fill 
The spacious times of great Elizabeth 
With sounds that echo still.” 


But besides our sun we have other lesser lights. Orthodox 
divines and stern natural logicians as Jewel and Hooker, sweet 
Arcadian shepherds like Sidney and Spenser, natural philoso- 
phers like Bacon, topographers in verse like Dray ton, translators 
from the great Italian masters like Fairfax, all working steadily 
on, and adding day by day to the treasures in the national store- 
house. With James the First came Jonson and the minor 
dramatists, allegorical writers like the Fletchers, conceited theo- 
logy like Donne, sweet affectation in rhyme like Herbert and 
Cowley, love-songs bordering on lust in soft Carew and Ran- 
dolph; Milton is laying up that store of learning which, 
wedded to solemn verse, raises him a generation after next to 
Shakspeare’s throne. We are beginning to think too. Henry 
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More and Cudworth and Hobbes are each students of philosophy 
in their own way; Clarendon is laying up facts or what he 
calls facts, and taking breath before he writes his endless his- 
tory. The Puritanical struggle in Charles the First’s reign 
makes us go to the theatre less but think and preach more. 
We cut off our lovelocks and put our players into the stocks. 
We rather neglect the vernacular and affect Latin as we see it 
chosen by Selden and Milton; but that is only for a moment; 
it is but the genius of English winking for a while; on the 
whole our style under the Commonwealth is cumbrous and in- 
volved, if we may judge from Whitelock’s works and Cromwell’s 
mysterious speeches, out of which the genius of Carlyle can 
scarce make common sense. Were it not for Waller and Mrs. 
Hutchinson and a few letter-writers, we should say the art of 
writing English was lost. But the Commonwealth is over- 
thrown, Charles the Second returns with all his rights and 
vices, the sour Parliament leaven with which the literary 
‘bread of that generation was made so unwholesome is thrown 
to the dogs, and the children of the Ante-chamber at White- 
hall are fed upon fancy rolls, white and light with yeast brought 
over from France. But it does not nourish us, we sigh for 
more solid food, we try our hands in Dryden at political pam- 
phleteering in Alexandrines. It is a new fangle and takes won- 
derfully. So do the new kind of plays, those of intrigue and 
gallantry, the Spanish drama with something of Calderon’s 
rapt force, and with plots as involved but not nearly so artistic 
as his. But we still think, for Hobbes is still with us as selfish 
as ever, Locke is working away in his rooms at Christ Church. 
Then we have many books of travels, and Pepys like a black 
spider is every day creeping from his web in the Admiralty, and 
every night crawling back to it again, noting down in the most 
truthful way everything that passes good and bad before his 
eyes, and worst of all his own vice and corruption. Lawyers 
are a hateful race in all ages and in all lands, but our Filmers 
and Jeffreys, and a few others in this reign and the next, would 
match with the worst examples of any time. But even lawyers 
add to the language with their fantastic theories of divine right 
and high prerogative, and the brutality of Jeffreys has rendered 
the new-fangled word “ Trimmer” more famous by his brow- 
beating than the candour and double-facedness of Halifax 
and his followers. We swear now as we used to swear in the 
good old times, and the ruffian Tyrconnel, Lying Dick Talbot, 
can swear so hard that he curses all the way from Dublin to 
London. So we go on thinking, acting, libelling, gossiping, 
fawning, dicing, drinking, and swearing in the most charming 
French way, going fast politically speaking down the steep 
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place into the sea of French dependence ; yet all the while the 
language thrives and prospers. Wherever we see a want we 
remedy it, not logically or grammatically perhaps, but still we 
stop the weak link in our mail; it may be with an ugly patch, 
but ugly as it is, the patch will last for ever. Thus, between 
the days of Paradise Lost and Dryden, we invent “ its,” a little 
word which every one now uses every other minute, but which 
for all that is never found in the authorized version of the Bible, 
and is only once or twice used by Shakspeare and Milton. His 
was the true common genitive of he, she, and zt. Thus in 
Scripture we have, the gate that opened “ of Ais own accord ;” 
but as time went on we find this common genitive confusing and 
awkward, and so we coined and forged the barbarous “ its.” Still, 
barbarous as it is, does any purist think that the day will ever 
dawn when English shall exist and “ its” be done away ? 

Now we begin to borrow largely from foreign languages, but 
ina new way. Of yore we imported our words as in Chaucer’s 
time by cargoes and batches. They came over as it were by 
the ship-load, were put up to public approbation by this or that 
great writer ; if approved they took the place of, or stood side 
by side with, the old vernacular equivalent. In this way to 
“err” and to “stray” find themselves after the lapse of years 
cheek by jowl in the English Liturgy, and in this way in many 
an English sentence, what seems to be a confirmation or corro- 
boration of an argument or an assertion, is merely an idle repe- 
tition in one great element of the language of something which 
has been already uttered in the vocabulary of the other. “Tis 
hard to choose,” we remember once hearing a great master of 
English say to an upholsterer, who had laid some patterns at 
his feet. “Yes,” was the tradesman’s answer, “certainly it 
is difficult to select.” The one was as Saxon as he could 
be, and the other as French or Latin as he could be, for 
over the “it” and “is” and “to,”—those Saxon forms of 
construction, that framework so needful in building up the 
simplest sentence,—he had no power. That was the way 
of old time, but in the seventeenth century it was not 
so. As no dictionary can contain all or nearly all the words 
in a language, so no language can contain every word need- 
ful to express ideas or even things. Some languages have 
fifty words for a sword and twenty for a horse, but it would 
puzzle them sorely to express even our lumbering “steam- 
engine.” The case is worse in words which express abstract 
ideas, new products either of the earth or mind, new coin in 
fact to pass current in men’s mouths. The closer that nations 
live bound together by trade or war the more they feel on either 
side the need of adopting new words to express things or ideas 
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which they have not of their own, but which they must use. 
Thus the French have taken from us “ comfortable” and “ club” 
and “jockey” and “sport,” and so we have taken from them 
“bayonet” and “ prestige” and “solidarity,” and many more. 
As too we have more trade and dealings with other nations 
than any country in the world, as we go everywhere and bring all 
things to our stores, so we have imported “tea” and “ coffee” 
and “cocoa” and “ china” and “ porcelain” and “tobacco,” and 
a thousand others, not at all in batches as of yore, but choosing 
this one or that one just as we wanted it, or as it took our 
fancy, bringing it into the land, calling it by its name, and 
finally naturalizing and adopting the alien as our own. Be- 
sides trade, war worked in this way, and early in the seven- 
teenth century the comrades of the great Gustavus and his 
Swedes brought home with them from the great war in Ger- 
many such words as “plunder” and “ lifeguard,” which are pure 
Swedish forms, and of which the last has nothing to do with 
“life” but is formed from the Swedish “lif” or “ body,” answer- 
ing to the German “leib.” So that our “life-guard” means 
simply “body-guard,” and does not, at least not in the first 
instance, refer to the preservation of the sovereign’s existence. 
“Furlough” too we got at the same time from the Swedish 
“ forlof,’ which old Monro spells “ furloofe.” At that time too 
we got the phrase “running the gatloup,” or as we now call it 
“running the gauntlet,” which has nothing to do with a steel 
glove, but means running a certain distance between two files 
of soldiers, who beat the offender with rods as he passes, gat 
meaning a path, and lowp the act of running, akin to leap. 
The curious reader will find this punishment fully described in 
Monro’s “ Expedition” with Mackeye’s regiment which served 
in the Thirty Years’ War. 

Now comes Dutch William, always beaten, yet ever winning 
as much by a defeat as by a victory. With him came many an 
outlandish word, and in his time too flourished Defoe, whose 
prose is still unsurpassed. During the eighteenth century we 
have many poets and many divines. We are good logicians of 
that old formal sort now brought to its true level, a system 
which stands in the same relation to the laws of thought as the 
Alphabet does to Macbeth or the bellows to the Haarlem Or- 
gan. We could not think without these elementary forms, just 
as Macbeth could not have been written had Shakspeare not 
learnt his A, B, C, or the best player in the world struck a 
symphony on that great instrument without wind, but each and 
all of which are merely mechanical aids to a far higher aim. 
The Alphabet we believe has never asserted its superiority over 
the poet, though we have heard of a bellows-blower who brought 
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an organist to a standstill ; but logic long lorded it over thought, 
saying, “thus and thus only shalt thou think,” till thought arose, 
shook off the medizval yoke, while the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries had made narrower and tighter still, and reduced 
mere formal logic to its true position as an underling rather 
than a lord. In that century, Swift scorches and withers ; 
and Pope, the champion of the classical school, blazes as a 
satirist and translator, but our most remarkable literary pro- 
ductions are our essayists and novelists. Addison and Field- 
ing and Sterne and Steele will live as long as English lasts. 
Hume tries his hand at history, and his work is still our’ 
best. At the end of the century we find out political eco- 
nomy and agriculture, just as in the present we have discovered 
cleanliness and philanthropy, and if we have not made all 
mankind wash, or brought every one to love his neighbour 
as himself, we have taken more steps that way than the nation 
ever took -before, and in this respect may boast ourselves 
better than our fathers. If the last century was the schoolroom 
of the classical, the present has been the play-ground of the 
romantic school. In the first quarter of it authors thought 
before they wrote, and the result was often satisfactory ; now 
our authors write before they think, and having once written 
leave out thinking altogether. Of late we have been handed 
over, with few exceptions, to the tender mercies of the sensa- 
tionists both on and off the stage. “Come early, seven murders 
in the first act,” is pretty much the shape of the alluring bill 
posted to draw us to the theatre, and our novelists combine 
the wearisome twaddle of a Scuderi with the choicest atrocities 
gathered from the pages of the Newgate Calendar. We are 
glad to see that the English Archbishops are turning their 
attention to this sad state of things; for really if we except 
the works of the laureate, English literature at the present day 
is like a plot of ground which once was a lovely garden, but 
which is now all overrun with weeds, and in this rank jungle 
lies in wait the penny-a-liner, whose calling it is to fall 
upon every fresh fact, and to tell it in the most diffuse and 
rambling way. Like a Thug, he chokes the life out of a 
sentence by a long coil of words. In general this assassin of 
the mother tongue has very vague notions of spelling. He 
could not write “ irrelevant,” or “ veterinary,” or even “separate” 
correctly from dictation. With him women in what the 
Germans call a state of guter Hoffnung, or gesegneten Leibesum- 
stiinden, are always “ enciente.” When a frost comes, though he 
revels at the prospect of accidents on the ice, his notions 
of zero are most perplexing. Sometimes he will tell you that 
“zero rose to freezing-point during the past night, but that 
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as the sun rose zero fell suddenly, and a thaw set in.” 
Sometimes he seems to think the Centigrade thermometer is 
a malignant monster, a water-god that lurks among the weeds 
of the Serpentine in defiance of Mr. Cowper and the park- 
keepers, for he has been known to warn his readers on no 
account to venture on the ice so long as the Centigrade is 
below zero, but to wait till they see their old friend Fahrenheit 
below the freezing: point, so that to him these two scales are the 
Ormuzd and Ahriman of skaters and sliders, the good and evil 
principles of frost, instead of two different scales expressing 
exactly the very same thing. With him all accidents are “ awful,” 
but he much prefers “catastrophe” to “accident.” So too a 
fire is invariably a “ conflagration,” and not only a conflagra- 
tion but an “alarming” one, as if it were likely to be anything 
else. If he describes a shop it is an “ extensive establishment,” 
though the owner may be merely a cobbler. Ata launch he 
is in great glory, nor is he satisfied till he has described how 
“the noble triumph of marine architectural construction” —a 
periphrasis for ship which would delight the heart of an Anglo- 
Saxon “maker”—-has “glided like lightning into its native ele- 
ment.” A most puzzling assertion, seeing that the native 
element of no part of a ship is water, either salt or fresh. He 
makes his way everywhere, and we find him even in the very last 
Queen’s Speech, in which he makes Her Most Gracious Majesty 
talk of a “friendly reconciliation” between contending powers ; 
as if a reconciliation could ever be anything else than friendly. 
Sometimes he goes up in a balloon, at least he says he does, though 
we hardly believe him. Were we there on the spot, endowed 
like Nero with absolute power, and sure that he were the only 
one of this wretched class alive, we would, without a moment’s 
remorse, take such steps that the balloon, and he in it, should 
never come down. To the Moon he might rise, and write a 
long description of Earth to the “ man” in that planet, but earth 
should be rid of him and his twaddle. But, alas! he goes 
up and comes down, and talks of the “ veteran A®ronaut” 
and of zero rising and falling up there in his distracting way. 
But we leave him where we found him, “ the last man in pos- 
session” of the English language abiding in that stately palace 
which our forefathers have reared, and rendering it hideous by 
his utter ignorance of regimen or syntax, of mood or of tense, 
of person or of gender. Standing there, in the very fore-front 
of our language and literature, read by millions every morning 
in the newspapers, his power for harm is incalculable. “To 
this complexion,” after an existence of eighteen centuries, 
“have we come at last.” ; 

We have thus rapidly run over our language and literature 
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from the earliest to the latest times. Celt, Roman, Saxon, 
Northman, and Norman spun the woof and warp. Since then 
we have broidered it with many a foreign word, tokens of 
national triumphs or defeats, and with many a household phrase 
taken from factions or parties, terms often of reproach which 
have been adopted by those to whom they were first applied in 
derision as watchwords of all their class. Besides the great main 
elements of our tongue we have borrowed at all times and on all 
hands during these eighteen centuries. It has been a long race, 
and we have thrown off most of our wraps and ornaments by 
the way. We are almost bare of conjugation and inflexion. 
We have little superfluous flesh left, but our wind and muscle 
and bone and thews are strong. No tongue can match ours 
for strength and suppleness of expression. But just in propor- 
tion to our scantiness of form is our richness of vocabulary. A 
word is self-existent. It can stand alone in this sense whether 
it be substantive or adjective. It has a settlement by the 
natural law of language in the land which has either begotten 
or adopted it, that is its birthright of which none can rob it. 
“Tam an English word,” “ Civis Romanus sum,” who dare cast 
me out? But an inflexion or form or mood is quite another 
thing. It cannot stand alone, like ivy it clings to the trunk, 
but you may tear it off from its hold and trail it through the 
mire, often very much to the good of the stem which up- 
held it. Inflexions therefore may be rubbed off, conjugations 
may wear out, a word may change its form and spelling, espe- 
cially if it be an alien word, but it is still not only a word, but 
the word it has been from the first, under every change of form 
and under every kind of alteration or mutilation it has had but one 
original meaning from which all its later senses may be traced. 
It may become obsolete and out of date, but then it is not the 
less an English word, though we may have forgotten its exist- 
ence. A man may have cousins and may forget them, as who 
does not even in Scotland, but they are still his cousins. So it 
is with words. Where then shall we look for all these English 
citizens, who claim to vote as English representatives by a sort 
of universal suffrage ? Can any dictionary contain them? As 
we write the word “dictionary” we have unconsciously abandoned 
the point, for a Dictionary like a Lexicon originally meant only 
a selection or collection of choice phrases and words in a tongue, 
not an aggregate of every word in the language. That was the 
Greek and Roman idea, and our modern classical dictionaries 
help themselves out by Totius Latinitatis, or Totius Gracitatis, 
Lexicon, to show by their title the completeness of their work. 
It is probable that our Greek and Latin dictionaries which are 
supposed to contain every known word in those tongues really 
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contain but a portion of those vocabularies, because as many 
classical authors have perished numbers of words may have 
perished with them, and instances such as nero, the modern 
Greek for water, which evidently stands in the closest con- 
nexion with the water divinities Nereus and the Nereides, 
prove that many Greek and Latin words which now exist 
only in the modern dialects have only escaped notice as 
ancient words from the fact that the authors who may 
have used them no longer exist. But of modern languages 
such as French, German, and English, the vocabulary is 
so immense, and the numbers of authors published and un- 
published so boundless, that no dictionary can hope to be 
exhaustive. An approach to completeness is all that can be 
expected. Like a man who sits down to invite his friends to a 
feast, and finds he has thirty to ask while he has only room for 
ten, we at once begin to pick and choose, to see in short 
what kind of words ought not to be in a dictionary before 
we settle those that ought to be there. First and foremost, 
proper names and names of places fall away ; interesting and 
instructive though they may be, we treat them as Don 
Quixote’s medical and religious advisers did his romances, 
“ Out of the window with them! They shall find no place here.” 
Each of these classes in fact requires a special dictionary of its 
own. 

Next come jaw-breaking names of scientific implements and 
technical nomenclature in general, unless such as are so common 
as to be of constant occurrence in English authors. On this 
principle let such words as “ Acotyledon” and “ Dicotyledon,” 
and all that barbarous botanic clan be banished from our diction- 
ary. Let “sextant” and “quadrant” and perhaps “ theodolite” 
be admitted. But let almost every word of this kind which has 
only a special and technical meaning, which is merely a scientific 
label having existence in this or that branch of knowledge, 
but which cannot show its citizenship by quotation from some 
work other than one which treats of that particular science, 
also follow its botanical brethren to the dreary columns of a 
technological dictionary. 

Again, a question arises, Shall the words which excite a 
feeling of shame be excluded from our dictionary? Here the 
tule Naturalia non sunt turpia holds. <A dictionary which is 
worth its salt does not exist to suppress but to utter words, 
and words of all kinds so that they be not filthy and obscene. 
“Muck” is a nasty thing, though it has been well defined as 
only “ matter out of place ;’ but the man who excluded it from 
our English dictionary would make a mistake, because though 
it is dirty it is not obscene, not to speak of the fact that it is 
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just such a word as this which shows that primeval affinity 
which binds so many tongues together by a golden chain. 
Sanscrit, mith ; Lat. mejere, or mingere; Anglo- Saxon, mMigan ; 
Gothic, mashstus ; modern German, mist ; Anglo-Saxon, meor ; 
English, muck, and mixen. Our forefathers spoke with a manly 
mouth, and uttered many a word which now shakes our weak 
nerves, but as they spoke so they wrote, and what they wrote 
remains. To exclude all free words from our dictionary would 
cut us off from a rich store. Besides, as Grimm well says, a 
dictionary is not “a moral treatise.” It is not the Whole Duty of 
Man; its duty is towards the language, and it knows no law ex- 
cept that of showing fairness alike to all. What shall we do with 
our Shakspeare, what with our Bibles, if we are to strike out 
from them all the outspoken words that shock the taste of our 
mincing age, which will gloat for hours over the double mean- 
ing of ‘Gerfaut, and be charmed for a whole day with its un- 
blushing profligacy, and yet cannot suffer its delicate ears to be 
polluted by any one of our fine old English words which still 
exist, and will always exist so long as the needs which they 
express are the lot of poor weak human nature. These words 
must be there then, for our dictionary affords an asylum to all 
its children ; it should be a sanctuary large enough to hold them 
all. There there are no outcasts or exiles, all have an equal 
birthright, old and young alike they should be all there, except 
the aliens and the obscene. Let those alone be profane, and let 
those whose taste is too refined to bear what they may find in 
Shakspeare or the Bible forgive the presence of the offenders, 
and console themselves with the overwhelming majority of 
words fit to be presented in their society. 

We have now settled the words which a dictionary should 
contain. All English words, except the classes we have set 
aside, have a born right to be looked on as free of the tongue. 
As a child has one first look, one original form of face and 
feature by which its mother knows it all through life, however 
much that face and those features may be marred by time and 
age; so every word has one original meaning, one form by 
which it may always be known, however long it may have 
lived, and however much it may have been modified by use. 
But as the child changes as it grows older, so words change in 
centuries. As every human being has a history often written 
on his face, so words have their history as they appear in the 
literature of the race that speaks them. A dictionary, then, 
has first to prove the birthright of a word; it has to find out 
its original meaning, to produce, in fact, its ‘certificate of birth 
by quoting if possible the first, or at least a very early pas- 
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sage in which it occurs. After that comes the history of the 
word, in which, by a string of quotations down to the latest 
times, the various changes of meaning which the word has 
undergone may be faithfully presented as in a mirror. Nor is 
it enough merely to quote a passage. Chapter and verse should 
be given, the name of the book and the page, so that a careful 
reader may verify them if he pleases, and all may know the 
kind of writer from whom they have been taken. We need not 
add that the reading of the compiler of a dictionary must be 
wide and deep. It must begin early and end late. He must 
have neither religious nor philosophic bias, for in a dictionary 
there are no religions except that of justice and impartiality, 
no philosophies except the philosophy of language. 

But besides all this, we expect more in our dictionary. There 
should be occasional definitions, not such as Zable, “a raised 
flat surface, at which one stands or sits to take various things 
from off it,” or “a plane resting or raised upon legs, at which a 
number of occupations are performed ;’ or Nose, “the protrud- 
ing and elevated portion of the human or animal face, situated 
immediately over the mouth, the seat and organ of smell.” How 
much better would it be, as Grimm says, in quoting these long- 
winded definitions, to content one’s-self with simply giving the 
Latin equivalents, mensa and nasus, which afford at once a sure 
explanation of what is meant to be understood in a language at 
once the widest spread, and best known, and most precise that 
the world has ever seen. What pedantry and affectation to 
forsake such a help, and betake one’s-self to such particular and 
preposterous definitions as these we have mentioned! Every 
word should have an explanation, should be followed in a dic- 
tionary by something, whether a Latin word or an English word 
or two, which helps the reader to understand its meaning ; but to 
do this by a cumbrous, logical definition, is merely to explain 
something of which a little is known by something of which 
nothing is known, and to throw a cloud of dust into the reader’s 
eyes, which robs him of the small insight which he already had, 
and leaves him blind instead of short-sighted. 

Anything more? Yes, something more. Every word has an 
etymology. We well know the tricks which have been played 
under this name, and the reader of this new Dictionary will find 
not a few of them; so long as etymology was merely the field on 
which word-jugglers and mountebank professors of philology met 
to play their pranks, it was often “a mockery, a delusion, and 
a snare.” As a science its rules are even now scarcely settled, 
but it is a science ; the false professors and tumblers have been 
chased from the field, and etymology, from having been the bane 
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and byword of philology, has now become its medicine. It has 
been well likened to the salt or spice in a dictionary, without 
which many a word would be tasteless ; but yet all food may be 
over-salted and over-spiced, and there are some things which 
have a greater zest if they are eaten raw, without either pepper 
or salt. Let there be moderation in all things, therefore, and 
among the rest in Etymology. 

There was a time, indeed, when the classical languages, those 
twin tyrants Greek and Latin, lorded it over all the tongues 
of the earth. They had crushed the vernacular in every land 
by the weight and beauty of their literature, and by the fulness 
and symmetry of their grammatical rules. With their yoke on 
our necks, we scarce thought our own baser tongues worth 
studying as languages, however much our literature might 
demand our admiration. We reformed all grammar to their 
standard, and scarce dared to have a rule of our own. But 
when Sanscrit was discovered, the two despots were hurled 
from their thrones, and a new and juster reign began. It was 
as different from the tyranny of Greek and Latin as the gentle 
influence of a mother differs from the domination of a step-dame, 
or the mild sway of a legitimate king from the upstart arro- 
gance of an usurper. “Obey my rule or perish,” was the 
old decree. “ Respect me and respect yourselves,” was the 
new philological dispensation. Before the venerable age and 
boundless fulness of Sanscrit all other tongues must bow the 
head, and in the clearness of its forms many dark roots are 
transfigured, and glow with purest light. We complain of 
the moon, and ascribe all sorts of evil influences to her. 
Why? because she is too near us, she interferes with our tides, 
makes men mad, and rots our meat. It is unlucky to look at 
her through glass, and woe betide the wight who does not turn 
his money in his pocket, if he has any to turn, when he catches 
sight of her as she begins to wax. We abuse our stars, too, and 
impute malevolence to them; but do we ever dare to take such 
liberties with the sun? No! and why? because he is too great, 
because he is too far off, because he is too bright. Not even in 
these islands, where no one can say that his beams are often 
oppressive, does any one venture to speak ill of the sun; we all 
revere him as the great centre of our system. So it is with 
Sanscrit : it warms and vivifies our vernacular philology, it has 
made it a living thing, it has made our dry roots shoot up into 
flower and fruit, out of the ugly bulb has burst forth the lily 
more bravely arrayed than Solomon in his glory ; it has done 
all this like a god from afar, without passion or pedantry and 
without insult or oppression. It lives and it lets live. Each of 
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our European languages, and best of all the two old tyrants who 
have now learned better behaviour, looks into its own bosom 
and there finds the features of the great mother reflected, and the 
whisper of her voice speaking to its conscience, and bidding it 
be a freeman and no longera slave. But no man can be free 
without self-respect, he cannot respect himself until he knows 
himself, and he cannot know himself till he looks more at home 
and less abroad, and so sees at last what manner of man he is. 
Let our philology, therefore, be rather home-born than foreign ; 
let it rather be near-sighted than far-fetched ; let it know itself 
before it claims to know others. 

And now comes the question, to which all that has been 
already written is but a preface, How has Dr. Latham fulfilled 
these duties in this Dictionary? Six parts of it lie before us, 
though if the work had progressed as it began there ought to have 
been nine ; but still there are six, from A. to Combust. Ex pede 
Herculem, ex auribus Asinum. The letters A and B, and part of 
C, are enough to judge from. Let us say at once that we are 
much disappointed. In this dictionary we miss many words, 
old and coarse perhaps, but not obscene, and which are deep- 
rooted in the language. But this is a small point compared 
with the poverty of the quotations, which neither give the 
earliest, and in many cases not even the latest uses of the words. 
The quotations in fact seem taken almost at haphazard, some 
on insignificant words are enormously long, and others ridicu- 
lously short. No attempt is made to let the word tell its own 
story by a series of quotations ; there it stands as it stood, it may 
be, in the days of Elizabeth, or of the Georges, or as it stands 
nowadays, when it had perhaps already existed hundreds of 
years, and undergone all sorts of modifications. The definitions, 
when any are attempted, are rather logical than grammatical, 
and are generally so stated as either to embody a crotchet, with 
which few can agree even if they understand it, or they are so 
transcendental as to be quite beyondthe comprehension of even an 
enlightened reader. The etymology is generally of the scantiest, 
and sometimes of the wildest kind, and scarcely an attempt is 
made to show the place in which English stands in the great 
Indo-European family. We believe Dr. Latham is an un- 
believer in the truths of philology. He thinks the wise men 
came from the West. He is welcome to his unbelief; but a 
dictionary is not written for unbelievers but for believers, and 
the new philological faith is too firmly rooted to be simply 
ignored. Whoever compiling a dictionary does thus ignore it, 
must do so at the peril of his head, and must look to hear 
hard things. We expect him, as may be gathered from what 
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we have said above, to be moderate in the use of his etymo- 
logical spice- -box, but when we find him either not using it at 
all or using it at random, what can we say but that we love 
English rather than Latham, and must criticise his short-- 
comings ? 

So much for the general, now for some particulars, though 
our bill of indictment is so long that even in A and B we shall 
not nearly have room for all. 


A. prep. For its power in such expressions as 
They go a-begging to a bankrupt’s door (Dryden), 


See On. 


It is very doubtful whether this gerundial a-, as in a-begging, 
a-dying (mor iturus) is a preposition at all, and if it be, it has 
not come from on. This will be plain if we consider the very 
next word in Dr. Latham’s Dictionary :— 


Aback, adv. | on back]. 
1. Back. 
They drew abacke, as half with shame confound. 
Spenser, Pastorals ; June. 
2. Behind; from behind. 

Venerius, perceiving the danger of the general, was about to have 
assailed the poupe of Italy his gallie, so to have endangered her being 
set upon both before and abacke.—Knolles, History of the Turks, 879 A. 
(Ord. Ms.) 


Here we cannot help thinking that Dr. Latham is quite 
wrong in supposing that the a in a-back, and very many words of 
the same kind, comes from the Saxon on. The meaning of that 
preposition is quite as much that of rest as of motion, and no sense 
but that of motion will suit the passage quoted from Spenser. 
Besides, what authority is there for the change of on into a in 
all these compounds. How then is it to be explained, and what 
is the true etymology of such words as a-back, a-gog, a-loft, 
a-lone, a-loof, a-mong, a-new, a-sunder, a-thwart, and many 
more? Why, simply that in the scramble for precedence and 
adoption which took place between the various dialects in Eng- 
land between the Conquest and the invention of printing, the 
Scandinavian element won the mastery in these forms as in 
many others. Thus though we cannot point to any Anglo- 
Saxon equivalents of a- back and its followers on the list, we 
can in almost every case point to the Old Norse counterparts of 
these English words, all formed of the preposition 4, the long 
and broad a still heard north of the Humber, which governs the 
accusative with the idea of motion, and the dative with that of 
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rest. Thus é@ baki, with the dat., “on the back, borne on the 
back,” where the “7” of the case is preserved in the now silent 
but once sounded “e” of abacke; & bak, with the acc., “on 
the back, put on the back,” whence also we have an adverb 
dbak, the exact equivalent of our a-back. That was the word 
as it stood in the Northumbrian dialect before it had spread 
itself over all England, and thence has our modern word been 
taken. 

So also ABOARD, which we have now limited merely to a sea- 
faring term, but which originally meant quite as often sitting at a 
table as standing on a ship’s deck, & bordi or & bord are the old 
Norse forms whence our modern adverb has come. Nor can we 
help turning here to “board,” to which Dr. Latham refers us 
after telling us that “aboard” comes from “on board.” This is 
what he says :— 


Board. s. | A. S. bord.— Bord is a German word ; but it was taken 
up in the French, whence it reached England as an Anglo-Norman 
one. Hence, it is difficult to give the exact details of all its deri- 
vatives. As a general rule, it may be laid down that it is a word 
of Anglo-Saxon origin when it means piece of wood, table, and 
the like ; of Anglo-Norman when the notion of side prevails. It 
is certainly Anglo-Norman when, as a verb, it can be rendered 
by accost.| 


This is a most mysterious passage, from which we infer that 
there are two boards in English, one derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon and one from the Anglo-Norman. In point of fact there 
never was but one word board in the English tongue derived from 
the Anglo-Saxon, and meaning originally a flat plank, a board 
in fact. The word was common both to the Norsemen and 
Anglo-Saxons, and was used by both in precisely the same sense. 
The Norsemen carried it with them to Normandy, and it was in- 
grafted in some of its senses into Norman-French; but to say 
that “it is of Anglo-Saxon origin when it means a piece of 
wood, table, and the like, and of Anglo-Norman when the 
notion of side prevails” is sheer nonsense. Nor is it “ certainly 
Anglo-Norman when as a verb it can be rendered’ by accost.” 
All this confusion arises from disregard of the rule laid down 
before that a word has one meaning, and only one, out of which 
all its after forms are made. What then is the Anglo-Saxon 
and Norse bord from which our “ board,” as well as the Anglo- 
Norman aborder, and our obsolete substantive abord, sprung ? 
First of all it meant a flat piece of wood or plank, then because 
planks or boards were used as tables it meant a table, as we use 
it every day in many expressions, “to be bonny and buxom 
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at bed and at board,” “the festive board.” Then because 
planks were used for the decks of ships, the deck of a ship 
was called board, whence we have the expression “ all fair and 
above board,’ meaning open, unhidden, upon deck where all 
may see it, not down below in the darkness of the hold ; unless 
this expression too relates to a table, and contrasts the light 
above the table with the darkness under it. It may be so, but 
we lean to the metaphor from the deck of a ship. For the same 
reason because planks were used for the sides of ships, a ship’s 
side was called board, whence starboard and larboard ; next it 
was used for the whole ship, whence “ on board,” and “ aboard,” 
the first of which is the Saxon, and the last the Norse form. 
But the list is not nearly out: sailors who in sea-fights try to 
scale the sides of an enemy’s ship are called “boarders”—a 
word Dr. Latham has omitted, though he uses the verb to “board” 
in that sense. From this sense we used to call any ardent 
attempt to force one’s company on another to board. “ He would 
have boarded me in his fury,” says one of the merry wives 
of Windsor, speaking of Falstaff’s impetuous wooing. But those 
who are fed in any one’s house and sit at his table are also 
called “boarders,” and such persons are said to “ board” with 
the master. Hence too we have boarding-school, and board- 
wages, that is, money allowed to servants for their food. 
Furthermore, because board means side of a ship, by a very 
natural metaphorical process it is transferred to the side of 
anything. And now we drop the “oa,” which only marks the 
length of the vowel, and go back to the original “o” of the 
word, and form a number of words, as “ border,” the outer side 
or edge of anything ; thus we speak of the “ border” of a cloth 
or the “border” of a garden, and of “the Border” between 
Scotland and England, meaning the tract where the two sides 
of each country touch, and by a reduplication we speak of the 
Borderside, and we say to border, meaning to be on the march 
or edge of a country, and those who live there are called Bor- 
derers. So also a book is said to be in boards when its outside 
case is formed of paper pasted together and called pasteboard ; 
and finally, people who sit round a table and do business are 
called a board. All these meanings come from the first rude 
flat plank of wood, tabula, asser, which our forefathers hewed 
out in some forest in the morning of time, and called board, 
perhaps because it would bear something when set upon it. 
It is a very simple word, and tells its own history without 
confusion if Dr. Latham would only let it. Nor had the Nor- 
mans, except collaterally in abord and aborder, both derived 
metaphorically from ships, anything to do with the develop- 
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ment of the word, which was complete in its notion of plank, 
table, ship, side, and sustenance, before the Conquest both in 
England and the North. 

3ut to return to our adverbs in “a-:’ we have no time to 
examine them all, but here are some :— 


Agog. adv. [?] In a state of desire or activity; heated with a 


notion; longing; strongly excited. 


Then follow quotations from South, Cowper, Dryden, Roger 
lEstrange, Butler’s Hudibras, and the Spectator, in the order 
named. Then comes something from the late Mr. Garnett, which 
shows how sure his philosophical insight was :— 


[We believe that the Roxburgh phrase, on gogs, adduced by Mr. Brockett, 
points to the true origin, viz. Icelandic @ gegium, on the watch or look 
out ; from the neuter passive verb gagiaz, to peep or pry.—Carnett, 


p- 30.] 


This little bit from Mr. Garnett, one of the best philologists 
England ever had, might have shaken Dr. Latham’s belief in 
his “on backs,” “on boards,” and other adverbs of the same 
kind. No doubt Mr. Garnett was right, and to be “agog” is 
to be beset with that eagerness which makes men and women 
run and stare and peep and pry instead of minding their 
business; but why, when Dr. Latham was on the right vein, 
did he not tell us that “goggle eyes” are wide staring eyes, 
or eyes that stare with something of a sidelong, furtive look; 
and that when we call spectacles “goggles,” we mean that 
they are glasses through which shortsighted people stare and 
peep? All this information is no doubt reserved for “goggle,” 
but a little of it would have come in very well under “ agog.” 
Before we pass on we may remark that in Richardson's 
Dictionary, which is one that does try to make each word 
tell its own story by quotations, there is a very curious passage 
from Wycliffe, in which the duscus of the Vulgate is rendered 
“goggle-eyed” in the verse, “It is better for thee to enter 
heaven having only one eye,” etc. So that “goggle-eyed” is 
equivalent to “one-eyed,” though here again the original mean- 
ing is not wholly lost, for the peculiar staring one-sided expression 
of a face with only a single eye seems to have caught the trans- 
lator’s fancy ; and so he rendered /uscus, whence the French 
louche, by “ goggle-eyed.” One little correction of Mr. Garnett, 
and we leave “agog:” & gegium does not come from the verb 
gegiaz, or as it would be more properly spelt gegjask, but from 
the plural substantive gegjur, staring, peeping, prying, the Rox- 
burgh “ gogs,” a form which presupposes a lost singular “gog” 
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or “ gdgr,” the full broad vowel of the singular being broken in 
the plural by the final “u,” in obedience to a well-known law. 
The expression standa dé gegjum, to stand agog, to stand and 
stare or pry, is still common in Icelandic. Tliey have also the 
adjective gagr, gogr, gagrt, “twisted,” “turned awry.” In Snorro 
Sturlusons Edda, ii. 496, “Gogr” is given as an appellative of 
“man” in a bad sense, and in early times Peeping Tom of 
Coventry, who stood and stared and peeped at the Lady 
Godiva, would have been called “gogr” by an Icelandic Skald, 
and his deed of shame, “at standa’dé gaegjum.” He was all 
“agog” to see the charms of the fair lady, and so he stood 
and peeped while all others turned away their eyes. 
Let us get on. 


“ Agate,” according to Dr. Latham, is “ adv. [on gait] on the way, 
a-going. Obsolete. 


Is it his ‘motus trepidationis’ that makes him stammer? I pray 
you, Memory, set him agate again.—Brewer, Lingua, iii. 6.” 


If by “on gait ” Dr. Latham means that the second part of this 
adverb is derived from “ gait,” mien and manner in walking or 
going, and that the office of Memory, in the quotation, is to set 
the stammerer on his legs again and set him agoing, we think he 
is wrong. Our “gait ” comes from the Icelandic “ gzeta,” to take 


care, to give heed, whence come a host of compounds and deri- 
vatives, as “ geetir” custos, “ geetinn” circumspectus, “ geetimadr ” 
vir diligens,--such an one as he of whom the Psalmist says, “ I 


> 


will take heed to my paths ;” a man who walks straightly and 
carefully in the eyes of God-and man, whose “ gait” is good. 
It is remarkable that from this very word an adjective is formed 
with “a,” “ ageetr,” where the “a” is not the preposition, but 
an adverb, meaning “ ever,” so that “ageetr madr ” is a man ever 
careful in his ways, a discreet, and therefore famous man; who 
walks well, because he knows that all eyes are fixed on him. 
But the substantive “ gait” and this “ageetr” have nothing to do 
with our obsolete “agate.” The first part of that adverb is the 
preposition “a,” which Dr. Latham will call “on,” and the last 
has nothing to do with the “ gait” or going of the stammerer, 
but relates to the road or path, or to use a Northumbrian word, 
the “ gate” on which he walks. “ Agate,” in fact, is the old 
Norse “a gétu,* from “ gata,” which means a path or road. 
Here again the broad vowel of the nominative singular has 
been broken by the final “u” of the declension. If any one 
objects that “a gétu” is unlike “agate,” the answer is easy. 
The first thing to perish in a dialect so shattered as the Saxon 
and Scandinavian tongues were in England after the Conquest, 
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is the inflexions. The prepositions are tougher and remain. 
Thus, while the “a” remained, the Northumbrians soon forgot 
that the “u” final broke up the “a” of “ gata ;” gate, the nomi- 
native form, was used for all the cases, and & gétw became first 
dé gata, and then the adverb agate or agates was formed. When 
our version of the Psalms speaks of “letting the rwnagates con- 
tinue in scarceness,” the Hebrew poet is but inculcating the 
truth of the proverb, “A rolling stone gathers no moss.” The 
“runagates ” are the vagabonds, the “ gangrel loons ” who roam 
over the country, trying path after path ; wanderers without a 
settlement, who have neither time nor means to acquire a fixed 
abode. No word can better prove the truth of our assertions, 
first that the “a” is the Norse preposition “4,” governing the 
accusative with the sense of motion and the dative without it; 
and secondly, that “gate” has nothing to do with “ gait,” 
which we have shown to be derived from another word, but is 
nothing more nor less than the old Northumbrian or Norse 
“ gata,” a path. 

So also AGROUND, after which Dr. Latham omits the stereo- 
typed [on ground], merely calling it an “ adverb, stranded, hin- 
dered by the ground from passing farther.” Hindered by what 
ground? not “ground” in the sense we now commonly use 
it, of firm and solid earth, as “the ground” we tread on; or 
metaphorically, “Tell us the ‘grounds’ of your belief?” that is, 
“Tell us the firm basis on which your faith rests?” In fact, 
there are two “grounds” in the English language which Dr. 
Latham has rolled into one in his explanation of “aground.” 
The “ground” which, according to him, hinders the ships from 
passing farther, is not the same word as the “ground” we 
tread, and which is often distinguished from it by the epithet 
“dry.” 

“ Now, if these boys had been at home, 
A-sliding on dry ground, 
Ten thousand pounds to one pennie, 
They had not all been drown’d.” 


And so it would have been better if Dr. Latham had told us 
that there are two “grounds” in the English language, the 
ground of the land and the ground of the sea. One derived 
from the Icelandic grund, planities, terra, which we will call 
“dry ground ;” the other, which shall be “ wet ground,” derived 
from grunn, vada, brevia, in which sense the word can scarcely 
be said to be obsolete, as it is of frequent occurrence in English 
literature, and still lingers in “aground,” that is to say, fast on 
the shallows or grounds at the bottom of the sea, and also in 
“ground-swell, that is, the sea swell which rolls in over the 
shallows. We also speak of coffee-“ grounds,” that is, the sedi- 
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ment at the bottom of the liquid. Both “dry ground” and 
“wet ground” have their equivalents in Icelandic, “4 grundi” 
would be on dry land; “a grunni” would be on a shoal at the 
bottom of the sea. When the Northumbrian dialect was shat- 
tered, both were rolled into one word in sound, with two mean- 
ings as distant as black and white. The Icelandic equivalents 
of “ground-sea” or “ground-swell,” are “grunnfoll” and 
“orunnseefi,” both of which the readers will find in Egilsson’s 
Dictionary. 

We hasten on with our adverbs in “a-”: ALONE. Here 
too Dr. Latham drops his [on lone], and merely calls it an 
adverb meaning “only ;” but not content with letting “alone” 
alone, he goes on to make it an adjective. This is what he 
says :— 

Alone. adj. [The exact details of the form of this word are obscure ; 

and they belong to minute philology, rather than to lexicography. 
The al-, in the first instance, looks like all. In lone, however, 
we have it without the a: a syllable which, viewed merely with 
respect to its form, may represent the initial of al/, the French a, 
or Anglo-Saxon on. 

The second element, however, is one ; the construction of which 
is peculiar. | 


He then treats the reader with some logical transcendentalism, 


which, even if Dr. Latham be right in asserting Dr. Guest to 
be of his opinion, certainly only shows how much two philo- 
logists of very different ability may agree in a mistake. The 
“one” and “ane” on which these learned men rely in certain 
passages, seem to us to be much more like forms of “ own” than 


? 


of “one ;” and even if they are forms of “one,” they would not 
prove either that “alone” is to be dissected into “all one,” or 
that it is an adjective. So far from this latter proposition 
having been proved, every one of Dr. Latham’s quotations 
seems to slow that “alone” is neither more nor less than an 
adverb. We believe it to be an adverb, and we believe it to 
be made up of “a” and “ lone,” not of “all” and “one.” What 
then is “lone,” which we may remark exists in “ lone,” 
“lonesome,” and “lonely” and “ loneliness,” a fact in itself 
enough to show what the formation of the word really is. It 
is nothing but the Northumbrian “ 4 laun” or “ 4 én,” both of 
which would be pronounced very nearly as our “alone.” Now, 
to do a thing “a laun” or “ 4 lon,” is to do a thing by one’s-self, 
apart, privately, secretly ; “mcela 4 laun” is to talk aside ; “ hylja 
hre 4 laun” is clam occultare cadaver, “to bury a corpse by 
one’s-self.” A base-born child is said to be “laun-getinn,” that 
1s, “ lone-begotten ;” “launkra” is a hiding-place in a corner ; 
“launping” is conventus clandestinus, what we should now call 
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“a hole-and-corner meeting ;” from “laun,” the feminine sub- 
stantive, comes the verb “leyna,” to conceal, pronounced “ Jaina” 
as in “alane,” and “leynigata,” a lonely path. Hence come too 
our English “lane,” a bypath, and many others. To be “alone” 
then, is to be by one’s-self, whether for a good or bad purpose, 
but as the life of the freeman in early times was open and 
above-board, as the difference between murder and homicide 
lay in the one case in the concealment, in the other in the 
open avowal of the deed, any one who shunned the company of 
his equals was looked upon with an evil eye. But as the word 
waxed older, the spirit of that free and open life died away 
with the freeman himself and his rights. It became no longer 
a disgrace, though it might be misery to live alone and work 
and think alone, and so the old “a laun” with its uncanny feel- 
ing passed into our “lone” and “lonely” and “alone.” Our 
“alone,” therefore, now merely expresses “ solitude,” with no 
notion of evil. It is a misfortune not a fault. 

ALONG reminds us of ABROAD, and we take them both to- 
gether. The first Dr. Latham tells us is derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon “andlang,” which, if it be genuine Saxon, can only contain 
the ideas of length and opposition ; the Saxon and Scandinavian 
inseparable particle “ and-,” German “ ant-,” being the remnant 
of a primeval separable particle or preposition. Its equivalents 
are the prepositions “ and” in Gothic, the Greek “ avri,” and 
the Latin “ ante.” We use this inseparable particle every day 
in “ answer,” and even in “end,” which is the point of an 
object opposed to anything else; the Germans use it in “ ant- 
wort,” in “antlitz,” and many other words beginning with “ ant-” 
and “ent.” It is more than likely that it is the original of our 
conjunct “an,” if, and that the true form of the word is “and ;” 
nay, that our everyday “ and” itself is this very word. But 
this “ and” of opposition, doubt, and suggestion, has in our 
opinion nothing to do with “ along,” which is merely our old 
friend the preposition “4” or “a” governing the adjective 
“long” from “ langr, long,” and some substantive which has 
disappeared ; the notion throughout all the passages quoted is 
one of lengthened progression in the same direction, of going 
along with the object in short, instead of opposition or of 
motion towards or against it. If this first meaning of the word 
be kept steadily in view there will be no need for word- 
splitting in the case of “along,” and for making it, as Dr. 
Latham does, a preposition as well as an adverb. To prove his 
point he quotes the vulgar expression, “ it’s all along on you,” 
and “ who is this ‘long of ?” the last from Stubbes’ Anatomy of 
Abuses, ii.; and to strengthen his opinion, as he brought up Dr. 
Guest as his backer in “ alone,” he brings up Mr. Wedgwood 
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as his armour-bearer in “ along,” this being only one out of 
numberless occasions in which he falls back on that writer. 
We give the extract at length :— 

[We must distinguish along, through the length of, from along, in the 
sense of causation, when some consequence is said to be along of or 
long of a certain agent or efficient principle. In the former sense long 
is originally an adjective agreeing with the object now governed by the 
preposition along. In the latter it is the O. S. and A. 8. gelang, owing 
to, in consequence of; from gelingen, to happen, to succeed. ‘ Hii 
sohton on hwom pat gelang were :’ ‘ they inquired along of whom that 
was,’ whose fault it was, from whom it happened that it was.— Wedg- 
wood, Dictionary of English Etymology.] 

We here observe with pleasure that Mr. Wedgwood confirms 
our assertion that “ long” was originally an adjective agreeing 
with some object, but we differ with him when he calls “along” 
a preposition, it being invariably an adverb. With the last 
part of his statement we altogether disagree. The true render- 
ing of the Anglo-Saxon, or rather of the Northumbrian, passage 
is, “they asked of whom or to whom that belonged.” That we 
believe to be the meaning of the sentence, and we think that the 
Northumbrian “a long,” and not the participial form “ gelang,” 
from “gelingen,” is the original of “ along.” 

After splitting “along” into two parts of speech, the fact 
being that where it can be twisted into a prepositional force, it 
must always have a real preposition, such as “with” or “of” to 
help it out and govern the substantive which it is supposed to 
govern, Dr. Latham passes on to ALONGST, which he calls an 
adverb meaning “along.” But in this obsolete word we hail 
one of the strongest confirmations of our theory as to the origin 
of all these adverbs. “Alongst” is an adverb, but it means 
much more than “along,” just as a superlative is a much better 
and stronger thing than either a comparative or a positive. 
Precisely as “along” is formed from “ a” and “long,” so “ alongst” 
is formed from the superlative of “langr, long, langt.” This is 
“longst” or “lengst,” and out of this an adverb “dlengst” or 
“alongst” has been formed, which means not “along,” but 
“alongest,” it being as is common enough in old Norse a super- 
lative adverb, meaning not longe but longissime in Latin. The 
meaning of “alongst” is therefore not merely “along,” but along 
and much more; as is plain by Dr. Latham’s quotation, which 
he seems not to understand :— 

Hard by grew the true lover’s primrose, whose kind savour wisheth 
men to be faithful and women courteous. Alongst, in a border, grew 
maidenhair.—Greene, Quip for an upstart Courtier, p. 6. 


The Turks did keep straight watch and ward in all their ports 
alongst the sea-coast.—Knolles, History of the Turks. 


In the first of these the word means “ farthest on,” “at the 
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very end,” “after one had gone along as far as one could.” In 
the second the Turks kept watch and ward all along their coast, 
from the very end on one side to the very end on the other, as 
far as ever they could. 

Returning to “answer” for a moment, we may add that 
though Dr. Latham derives it from the “ weak” Anglo-Saxon 
“andsvarian,” it is more probably derived from the “strong” 
Norse form “andsvara,” and that the word is a reduplication 
like “lukewarm,” “loupgarou,” and others, as it contains the 
idea of opposition twice over. “Svara,” akin to but not the same 
as “sverja” to swear, is in itself to “answer,” as we see not only 
from the old Norse “svara,” but from the modern Swedish and 
Danish “svara” and “svare;” so that “answer” contains the 
notion of a reply repeated, first in the particle “an,” and then 
in the verb “svara” itself. 

AGEN, AGAIN, and AGaAINsT. These are separate though 
kindred forms, and “again” and “against” stand in the same 
relation the one to the other, as “along” and “alongst.” First, 
of “agen.” This adverb, Dr. Latham says, “is used chiefly by 
the poets in cases where the spelling with “ai” might lead to 
false pronunciation, and spoil the rhyme.” He thus treats it 
as identical with “again,” except in poetry. But in truth it is 
a distinct form, and comes from a separate word, as we shall 
soon see. “Again” Dr. Latham derives from the Anglo-Saxon 
“ongeanes” without knowing how much nearer the word lies to 
the Scandinavian than to the Saxon element in English. The 
truth is that there are two parallel forms in Icelandic, “gegn,” 
from which “agen” comes; and “gagn,” from which “again” comes. 
The primary meaning of both is that of opposition and motion 
towards, and that is the primary notion of “again,” which is 
formed like all these adverbs in “a-” out of “a” and “gagn ;” 
what happens “again” is something which meets you twice, 
which throws itself in your way. This primary meaning 
shows itself in “gainsay” and “gainstand,” which are earlier 
forms than “againstand” and “againsay,” and have their Ice- 
landic representatives in “gagnstanda” and “gagnsegja.” In 
Wycliffe we have—“ We hopeden that he should have ‘agen- 
bought’ Israel” (Luke xxiv. 21), that is, bought over again, 
redeemed, and also Romans i. 4, “ agenrising” for “ resurrec- 
tion.” From “gagn” the Icelanders made a substantive “ gagn” 
meaning victory, “gain,” because what opposes or thwarts one 
is fought and conquered, and so out of strife comes “gain.” 
What opposes is often broken through, and so “gagn” in Ice- 
landic means “through,” as well as “opposed to.” As for 
“geon” it is almost in every respect a parallel form to “gagn.” 
As for “ against,” which out of a superlative adverb has almost 
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entirely passed into a preposition, we think that it originally 
came from “a gegn,” because there is in Icelandic a superlative of 
“geon” which is an adjective as well as an adverb, “gegnst ;” 
thus, “hit gegnsta” the shortest way, the way which leads to 
some place most directly opposite to you, or, as they still say in 
the north, as well as in other parts of England, the “gainest” 
way. But “agen” and “again,” though cognate, are distinct 
formations, and Dr. Latham has no right to confound and roll 
them into one. If he had sought for some prose quotations of 
an earlier date he would have seen that as “gegn” and gagn 
are kindred collaterals in Icelandic, so are “again” and “agen” 
in English. 

And now for ABRoaD, which Dr. Latham merely calls an 
adverb, giving no etymological hint about it. This word is in 
no sense a correlative of “along,” as “broad” is the opposite of 
“long.” It has nothing to do with breadth, while “along” has 
everything to-do with length, and exists only in that idea. The 
first meaning of “ abroad,” whence all the rest naturally follow, is, 
like “agate” of which we have already spoken, and “away ” of 
which we shall have to speak, one of travel or progression on a 
path or road. It is derived not at all from “ broad,” but from the 
old Norse feminine substantive “ braut ” or “ bréd,” a way, a path, 
orroad. This word itself is derived from “brjota,” to break or 
opena path. Thence we have “a brautw” on a path or road,—in 
via; and thence an adverb “ abraut” or “ abrét :” so “ Reginn var 
abraut horfinn,” “ Regin had taken himself off, had gone away ;” 
but as ways lead out of the land, a man who had gone away 
often left the country, or went, as we now say, “ abroad,” 
that is, quitted his native land. All the other meanings of the 
word spring from this; as “out of doors” in the well-known 
line of Dr. Watts, 

“‘ Whene’er I take my walks abroad ;”’ 


that is, Whenever I go out of my house, and walk on any road, 
in any direction ; or, 
“ Again the lonely fox roams far abroad,” 


where Reynard tries many paths in the pursuit of prey. 

The old Norse “braut” has many children, as “ brautingi,” a 
vagabond or beggar; and hence the proverb, “ Brad eru brautingja 
erindi,” “Beggar’s business brooks no delay,” which answers 
perhaps to our “ Beggars must not be choosers.” Here to-day, 
and gone to-morrow, ever tramping on the road, they must take 
what they can get, and take it at once, or not at all. 

After “ Abroad” we may as well take Away, the last of 
our adverbs in “a” in alphabetical order, though not the last of 
which we shall have to speak. In the case of this word, Dr. 
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Latham returns to his [on way]. Its first meaning, he says, is 
“in a state of absence,” but he omits either to explain how 
“away” means in a state of absence, or to let it explain itself. 
It is the Northumbrian preposition “a,” with “veg,” from 
“vegr” in the accusative; whence an adverb “<aveg,” pro- 
nounced “away,” has been formed precisely in the same manner 
as all the rest; & gétw or & gata, and & braut or & brét are its 
exact counterparts, and as in their case, all the meanings of 
“away ” spring from the one primary sense of motion on a path 
or road. 

We have not nearly exhausted all these adverbs in “a, 
but we have only space for two or three more. 


” 


Aloft. adv. [A.-S., on loyfte = in the lift or air.] 1. On high, above, 
in the air. 


This explanation as to the meaning of the word is no doubt 
right, but in all our reading we have not met the Anglo-Saxon 
form on loyfte, though we have heard of on lyfte; but here 
again it is not to the Anglo-Saxon but to the Scandinavian 
element of our language that we owe the word. opt or loft is 
the old Norse form, from which we get both our word “ loft” 
as an upper chamber, which has now sunk into a room over a 
stable, though of old it had a nobler use (see Acts xx. 8, 9), 
where the slumbrous Eutychus, wearied with St. Paul’s long 
sermon, sitting in a window, “fell down from the third loft ”— 
or as we should now say from the third storey—*“and was 
taken up dead.” That we take to have been the first meaning 
of the word, something raised or “lifted” from the ground; 
thence it came to mean the air, which is the sense of the old 
Norse “lopt,” the old English “lift,” and the modern German 
“luft,” being applied not only to what was raised by man 
above the ground, but to what was spread by God above and 
around the earth ; finally it was used for what was supposed to 
be above the air, the sky or “ heaven itself,” which last is only 
another word for expressing the same thing, the arch “ up- 
heaved” above the earth. We need hardly add, after our other 
examples, that “aloft” is a genuine old Norse form, “a lopt” 
or “a loft;” “vera a lopt,” with the accusative of motion, 
sursum tollere, “to bear aloft;” “vera a lofti,’ with the dative 
of rest, esse in sublimi, “to be aloft.” From “loft” comes 
“lypta,” to lift, and “lypting,” the poop, half-deck, or raised 
and lifted stern of the old Norse ship. 
Aloof. adv. [A.-S. on lyfte = windward : see Aloft.] 


So says Dr. Latham; but in the first place the Anglo-Saxon 
“on lyfte” does not mean to windward, and in the next “aloof” 
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has no connexion with “aloft” in any of its senses. It has 
nothing to do with the “lift” orair. It comes from “a hlaupi” 
or “a lpi,” for the “h” is not essential, and 6 is only another 
form of writing “au,” the pronunciation being very nearly “aloof.” 
But “hlaup” or “lop” is the act of running, and “hlaupa” or 
“lépa” is to run, near akin to our Saxon “leap,” but not the 
same in sense, the idea of motion being less prolonged in our 
“leap” than in the Norse “ hlaup” and « hlaupa.” There is 
another form, “hleypa,” with the same sense, and from it comes 
“hleypingi,” as from “ hlaupa” comes “ hlaupingi,” both meaning 
runagates and vagabonds. A man who holds himself “aloof,” 
then, is not one who, according to Dr. Latham, gets to wind- 
ward of you, or gets “aloft,” upstairs, or up into the air or 
heaven, to get out of your way, but merely one who, in plain 
English, runs away, and keeps at a respectful distance from 
you. In this way Spenser can describe his knight as saying, 
in his fantastic English of no age, and which always sets our 
teeth on edge to read it— 
“ Then bade the knight this lady yede aloof, 
And to an hill herself withdraw aside.” 

That is, “then the knight bade the lady run away, and with- 
draw aside to a hill.” In this sense, too, a sinner may be said 
tc be “aloof” from God or from grace. In the quotation given 
by Dr. Latham from Bacon the word looks very much as though 
it were used in its strict primary sense :— 

Going northwards aloof, as long as they had any doubt of being pur- 
sued, at last when they were out of reach, they turned and crossed the 
ocean to Spain.— Bacon. 

However that may be, though in its secondary state its mean- 
ing is standing aside at a respectful distance, its first sense was 
running away from pursuit, and out of this the secondary and 
metaphorical meanings have been derived. 


One more of these “ a-’s” and we leave them. 


Askance. adv. Asquint; sideways; obliquely. 

Of this word Dr. Latham gives no derivation of his own, but after 
the quotations comesa long extract from Mr. Wedgwood, who, after 
throwing a good deal of etymological rubbish in our eyes, which 
makes such a dust that we can scarce see where we are, seems 
to consider its connexion with “scant and scanty” as undoubted, 
and suggests that the Icelandic “skammr” “short,” may have 
something to do with the “scance” of “ascance,” after it has 
undergone such a change of consonant as is exhibited in the 
Italian “ cambiare” and “ cangiare.” But though he is right in 
referring the verb to “scamp,” to “skammr,” as used of work 
done in a hurry, and therefore badly done, and as we may add, 
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though it is true that a “scamp” is a good-for-nothing fellow, 
who slurs over all he has to do, and does nothing well, yet we 
cannot help thinking that Mr. Wedgwood is quite wrong in 
connecting “scance” with “skant” and “skanty,” and that to 
use another derivative from “ skammr,” made after what has been 
called that “ Bow-wow ” theory of language, which would make 
everything “ onomatopeeic,” he talks a deal of “ skimble skamble” 
stuff about “askance.” This is the more odd, because in the 
passage about “askew,” which Dr. Latham has also embodied 
in the dictionary, Mr. Wedgwood quotes the very Icelandic 
word from which “askance” comes, but which he is as wrong 
in referring to “askew” as he is in referring “skammr” to 
“ascance.” This word is “skakkr,” he spells it “ skackr,” and 
probably had he known that the double “k” in Icelandic is an 
assimilation for nk, he would have seen at once that “ skakkr” is 
as near akin to “ ascance” or “ askance,” as, to use an Icelandic 
proverb, “ nose is to eyne.” This formation of “ skankr” is corro- 
borated by the old pret. of the Norse “hanga” to hang, which is 
“ hekk,” for “ henk,” and in other words where the same combi- 
nation of k oceurs. Such are “ bekkr” and “ bakkr,” which are the 
counterparts of the Danish “ banke” and “ beenk,” and of our 
“bench” and “bank.” But the meaning of “skakkr” or “ skankr” 
is not that of shortness and haste as shown in “ scant,” “ scanty,” 
and “scamp” from “skammr,” but of motion “ sidelong” or 
“aside ;” it is the Latin obliquus, and the Icelandic “at lita 4 
skakkt,” or “a skankt” would exactly answer to our “ look 
ascance” both in form and sense. 

We should be induced to refer “askew ” with Mr. Wedgwood 
to the Icelandic “ skeifr,’ which is the German “schief,’ not 
“ scheef,” and the Dane “ skiev,’ were it not for “skewbald,” 
of which we wish to say something under “ Bald.” 

What then is Batp? All Dr. Latham tells us about it is, 
that it is an adjective, and the first sense he gives of it is 
“wanting hair,” despoiled of hair by time or sickness. His 
second is, “without natural or usual covering,” and then he 
gives this quotation from As You Like It, tv. 3.— 


“ Under an oak, whose boughs were mossed with age, 
A 4 “along 
And high top bald with dry antiquity. 


This quotation might have suggested to him the first meaning 


of the word, which is “glistening,” “white,” or “bright ;” it is 
the white scalp stripped of its hair, like the withered hoary top 
of an old oak, which raises its head to heaven stripped of leaves 
and bark. But besides this suggestive passage, we have “the 
bald-faced” stag, a common sign; that is, the stag with a white 
blaze down his face ; and we have “skew-bald” of a horse, where 
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“skew” denotes the variety of colour; and “bald” the white, 
which is always one of the colours of a skewbald. Then we have 
“pie-bald,” where “pie,” from magpie, denotes the variety of 
coat, and “bald” is again white. But why is “bald” white? 
We think there can be no doubt that the notion of whiteness 
and brightness in “bald” comes from the glorious whiteness of 
the God Baldr’s face, who was so white that the great oxlip, the 
Anthemis cotula was called “ Baldrsbra,” Balder’s brow, because 
the whiteness of its beaming petals was likened to the shining, 
glistening face of the Sun-God. The word does not seem to 
mean stripped of hair, in Icelandic. The higher attributes of 
the god have clung to the word, and it means, “divine,” “ glori- 
ous,” “mighty ;” but perhaps its sense of whiteness still lingers 
in the “ Baldjokul” in Iceland, which raises its hoary pate not 
far from Kalmanstunga. For our “bald” the Icelanders used 
“skollottr,” of which -dttr is only the adjectival ending. Their 
word for baldness was “skalli,” and the same word was used 
personally for “bald pate.” “Go up ‘skalli, ” the children after- 
wards eaten by the bears would have said to Elisha, had they 
spoken Icelandic. From this Norse root we have many words, 
as “skull” or “ scull,” the bones of the human head stripped of 
hair, skin, and flesh; and again we have “scalp,” the skin of 
the head without the hair; and again we have “ scald head,” for 
the baldness caused by ringworm; and “scalding water” is 
water so hot that it will take the hair off, unless it comes from 
“skella,” and means water that boils so fiercely that it makes a 
shrill, ringing sound. 

As we have said something about “skewbald,” let us go back 
to “askew,” and say why we think that the Icelandic word from 
which “ skew” is formed is not “ skeifr.” The reason is this, the 
modern Icelandic word for a skewbald is “ skjéttr,” and a horse 
skjottr is called “ skjéni,” and a mare of the same piebald colour, 
“skjéna.” Perhaps the difficulty may be solved by supposing 
skjottr to be itself a compound of skeif and the termination -dttr, 
so that the meaning would be the skew-coloured pied sort of 
horse! But in favour of skjéttr as an independent word, is the 
fact of the accent over the ottr, as well as the fact that it may 
be derived from “skjéta,” to shoot—pass rapidly with the eye 
from one colour of a skewbald horse to the other—in which 
sense we also use the word in English when we talk of a “ shot 
silk,” meaning by the term, a silk in which various colours are 
so blended that the eye cannot tell what the true hue of the 
dress really is, so rapidly does it pass from one tint to another. 

From “bald” we go on to BALDERDASH, which Dr. Latham 
says is Welsh, “ Balldorddus = imperfect utterance.” As its first 
meaning he gives “lax and mixed language.” Its derivation is 
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not Welsh, but the Norse “ baldrask,” which makes in the 
past tenses “ baldradisk” and “ baldradask,” from “ baldur,” noise, 
clamour, and the meaning of the verb is “to pour out noisy 
nonsense.” Hence it came not only to talk nonsense, but it 
was used metaphorically for any vile mixture with which 
better liquor was adulterated, and so the scandalous Geneva 
ballad of 1674, quoted by Dr. Latham, can talk of the time 


“ When Thames was ‘ balderdashed’ with Tweed.” 


And Mandeville on Hypochondria can speak of wine or brandy 
being “ balderdashed” by simple water. First of all, the word 
meant to pour out nonsense noisily, and then it came to be 
used of pouring vile liquors, or even simple water, into generous 
wine, and so spoiling it. 

On very many occasions Dr. Latham, by taking his quota- 
tions too low down in time, quite confuses the meanings of 
words, or merely gives them their bad senses. 

Take BuLLy, which Dr. Latham defines to be “a noisy, 
blustering, quarrelling fellow (generally applied to a man with 
only the appearance of courage).” Here we have only the 
modern meaning of the word, and no attempt is made to ex- 
plain its history. And yet one of Dr. Latham’s quotations 


under “ apitpat,” and another under “ bully-rook,” might have 
put him on the right scent. When mine host of the Garter in 
the Merry Wives of Windsor says, “ What says my bully-rook ? 
speak soberly and wisely,” he certainly does not use the word 
in our modern sense. Nor again when the lady says, in Con- 
greve, “Oh! there he comes. Welcome, my bully, my back— 
(a misprint in the New Dictionary for buck)—agad my heart 


” 


is gone ‘ apitpat’ for you ;” it is rather used as a pet term for 
endearment than as one of reproach. These quotations, which 
are Dr. Latham’s own, should have held him straight. Here 
are two others, not in the New Dictionary, which will set the. 
meaning in its true light. In that very rare work recently sold 
at Mr. Daniell’s sale, entitled, Meeting of Gallants at an Ordin- 
wre, or the Walkes in Poules (London, 1604), the “ fatte” host 
tells tales at the upper “ende” of the table, and thus answers 
one of his guests who is supposed to allude to Shakspeare’s 
Comedy of Errors, “O! my bullies, there was many such a 
part plaide upon the stage.” Here surely the host uses “ bully” 
in no bad sense. Again, when Col. Robert Monro, in his Expedi- 
tion with the worthy Scots Regiment called Mackeyes Regiment” 
(London, 1637), thus speaks of himself, Part ii. p. 33, we may 
be sure a “bully” is used as a term of friendly endear- 
ment. He is describing what he calls the “ intaking,” that is, 
the storming of Frankfort on the Oder, one of the sturdiest 
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assaults in the Thirty Years’ War. “The valorous Hepburne 
leading on the battaile of pikes of his owne briggad, being 
advanced within halfe a pike’s length to the doore, at the entry 
he was shot above the knee that he was lame of before ; which, 
dazling his senses with great paine, forced him to retire, who 
said to me, ‘ bully Monro, I am shot, whereat I was wondrous 
sorry.” 

Having thus rescued the word from its later and bad sense, 
we go on to ask what it originally meant ? Nothing worse than 
a rattling, roaring fellow, it may be, with better heart than 
brains, but still a good and trueman. Monro, one of the bravest 
of the brave, would have challenged the “ valorous” Hepburne, 
even while his wound was yet green, if he had shared Dr. 
Latham’s belief that the word was “generally applied to a man 
with only the appearance of courage.” The word is near akin 
to “bull,” concerning which Dr. Latham tells us next to nothing 
etymologically. All he says is this, “ Bull [German and Dutch 
bulle, bul], male of black cattle ;’ but bull etymologically, as 
well as physically, is a good deal more ; it is the noisy, roaring, 
bellowing beast, but not a cowardly beast for all that, any more 
than a “ bully,” or a “bullyrook” in the days of Elizabeth or 
James was synonymous with “ coward.” The “rook” of the latter 
word we take to be the Icelandic “ rakkr,” “ r6kk,” daring, dash- 
ing, so that “ bullyrook ” would be a dare-devil rattling blade, 
which is just the sense in which the word is used by mine host 
of the “ Garter,” and because we men, and still more women, 
admire daring by a law of our nature, the dashing rattling word 
became a term of affectionate endearment. But that was in the 
coarse old days of beef and beer, and pike and headpiece. 
Since then we have become delicate and mincing; we hate 
rudeness, roughness, and noise, and our forefathers before the 
second half of the seventeenth century had well begun, hated 

them too. Then “bully” got a third sense, of a noisy boasting 

braggart, who will oppress the weak, but fears to meet his equals 
in strength. This third sense is Dr. Latham’s first. His first 
quotation is from Dryden’s “ Juvenal,’— 


“?Tis so ridic’lous, but so true withal, 
A bully cannot sleep without a brawl,” 


where the Latin satirist describes the Roman bully who can- 
not sleep a-night unless he has thrashed some quiet citizen 
who cannot raise a hand in self-defence, in terms which exactly 
suit our Mohawks. After being thus dragged through the mud, 
the word as was likely never rose again, but sank and sank. So 
Pope, a century nearly after could write: 
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“Where London’s column rising to the skies, 
Like a tall bully lifts its head and lies.” 


Where lying is added to a bully’s other base qualities. Now 
we know the word chiefly from the tyranny and bullying of big 
boys over little ones at great schools, but when in the police 
reports we see some vile fellow described as a “bully” ata 
house of ill-fame, we may yet discern some lingering traces of 
the woman’s affection which makes Congreve’s lady call her lover 
her “ bully.” 

Other words afford instances of ridiculous word-catching 
etymologies, which appeal neither to the ear nor to the sense. 
In most of these, Mr. Wedgwood, who seems to forget the 
French proverb, “ qui trop embrasse mal étreint,” has led Dr. 
Latham astray. In fact, like the Troll, who when he was 
eating rag-broth could not tell which was thick and which was 
thin, when we regard the etymological part of the new Johnson, 
we cannot tell which is Dr. Latham and which Mr. Wedg- 
wood, so often does the former hurl the latter at our heads by 
pages-full. Take BaLcony :— 

[From the Persian bila khaneh, upper chamber. An open chamber over 
the gate in the Persian caravanserais is still called by that name, accord- 
ing to Rich. The term was then applied to the projecting platform 
from which such a chamber looked down upon the outside. As this 
balcony over the gateway is precisely the position of the barbican in a 
castle wall, it is probable that the latter name, in Mid. Lat. barbacana, 
is only another corruption of the same word which gives us balcony. If 
we compare the various modes of writing the word from which our 
belfry is derived, and especially the two, belfredum, bertefredum, we 
shall find nothing startling in the conversion of bala khaneh into barba- 
cana by persons by whom the elements of the word were not understood. 
A barbican was a defence before a gate, originally, doubtless, a mere 
projecting window from whence the entrance could be defended, or the 
persons approaching submitted to inspection, the word being probably 
brought from the East by the Crusaders. Balcony is a much later in- 
troduction, and has accordingly better preserved the true form of the 
original.— Wedgwood, Dictionary of English Etymology.] 

Now we have no hesitation in saying that all this etymology 
from the Persian is laborious trifling, and may be crushed by 
one little sentence from a greater philologist than either Dr. 
Latham or Mr. Wedgwood. This is what Jacob Grimm says 
about “‘ Balcony,’ ‘ Balkon,’ a projection of balks or beams on 
which one can stand in the open air to enjoy a prospect ; from 
the Italian Balcone, which itself was borrowed from our Balk.” 
So that, instead of the Italians borrowing it from the Persians, 
they, in fact, took it from the Teutonic tribes, in all of which 
the word seems primeval. Old High German “ balco” or “ palco,” 
Old Saxon “ balco,” old Norse “ balkr” and “ bjalki,” whence the 
Swedish and Danish “bjelke.” Dr. Latham gives the Anglo- 
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Saxon equivalent as “beele.” We should be glad to know on 
what authority. Early English, “ balk,” modern English, “ balk,” 
all meaning a beam, tignum. A balcony was simply such a 
projection of the main beams of the house as would afford room 
to stand on out in the air; and it is strange that Dr. Latham 
should not have seen this, because in the very next page to 
that on which all the stuff is quoted from Mr. Wedgwood, he 
quotes under BALK a deal more from the same authority, in 
which this passage occurs: “ Hence,” from balk, a beam, “ also 
probably the Italian balco or palco, a scaffold, a loft-like erec- 
tion supported upon beams.” With regard to which we can 
only say that this sort of scaffold strikes one as being very 
like a balcony, which on the opposite page Mr. Wedgwood tells 
us comes from the Persian. But in this, as in many other 
cases, like Saturn he eats his children after begetting them, or 
like Tom Thumb, he makes giants first before he slays them. 
Life is too short for such etymological trifling. 

To go on with “balk :” from this first sense of “ beam” spring 
all the rest. Beams not only support houses, but they serve to 
divide them into rooms; so a balk means a division, and not 
only one indoors, but out of doors also. The strip of sward 
left between ploughed land where two holdings would other- 
wise touch is called a “balk.” In the Scandinavian races the 
sections of the law are called “ balks,” but what divides you and 
cuts you off from something which you wish to reach, also 
checks and disappoints you, and cheats you of your desire. 
Hence a whole string of meanings of “ balk,” akin to which 
is “bilk,” which sometimes expresses very nearly the same 
thing as “balk.” So also “ balkers,” are men set up on a 
scaffold made of balks, to watch the shoals of herrings in Corn 
wall. 

Of BasTarp, Dr. Latham gives no derivation. The word ap- 
pears nowhere before the time of our William the Bastard : “ ste 
Willelmus quem Franci bastardum vocant . . . cui pro obliquo 
sanguine cognomen est bastardus” (Adam of Bremen, ii. 52, 
and iii. 51). And in his own deeds: “ Ego Willelmus cognomine 
bastardus.” It was not early French, and its origin must be 
looked for in the North. Grimm, sub voce, calls attention to the 
fact, that a Scandinavian jarl had a sword called “ basthardr,” 
that is, as hard-as “bast ;” but “bast” is the inner bark of the 
linden-tree, and a sword as hard as “bast” could only be a 
mocking name, though the blade might be a good blade. So 
“bastard,” as applied to a man, might mean a base son, and yet 
he might be a good man and true. Perhaps the termination 
“hard,” or “ard,” has nothing to do with the meaning, and the 
idea of degradation lies in “bast,” which was used at any rate 
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in German, like “straw,” for anything vile and of no value. 
Here the old French expressions, “ filz de bast,” “venir de bast,” as 
applied to “ bastards,” would come in. Perhaps too “ basthardr” 
was given to William in his boyhood for some fancied weakness, 
which those about him, some of whom were also against him, 
had spied out. The expectation was belied by the daring and 
deeds of his after life; but the mocking nickname stuck to him. 
And so from the first “ basthardr,” all base-born sons were called 
“bastards.” From this sense it soon passed to other spurious 
and adulterated things. In Parzival, 552, 12, quoted in Grimm 
under bastart, that is, already in the thirteenth century, samit 
pastart, “ bastard sammite” is spoken of as distinguished from 
the genuine stuff, and in English we spoke of bastard silks, 
meaning an inferior kind. It was also applied to wine. 
Besides the “brown bastard,” quoted by Dr. Latham from 
Henry IV., without explaining its relation to “ bastard,” in 
its first sense, there was a white bastard known in Germany 
as “ weiszer bastart,” and no doubt it was known in England as 
well as the brown kind. The Italian bastardo is a wild grape. 
The French charette bastarde is explained to be gue inter majorem 
et minorem media est, and to this day écriture bdtarde is a kind 
of handwriting between the round and pointed Italian style. 
In the quotation given by Dr. Latham from Beaumont and 
Fletcher, bastard wine is described as being “ heady and mons- 
trous ;” every one of which instances shows that a degeneration 
or deterioration from a better sort is implied in “ bastard.” If 
Dr. Latham had turned to Grimm’s first volume, and extended 
and arranged his English quotations, he would have given a 
more satisfactory account of this curious word. 

But if he is scanty under “ Bastard,” under Born Dr. Latham 
launches out into more than five columns of transcendental 
philology or philological logic, after reading which the reader 
feels as though he had swallowed five bowls of syllabub ; puffed 
out, and yet empty. Dr. Latham labours to give the word 
a Saxon derivation,—from the somewhat doubtful combina- 
tion ba twdé, which are Anglo-Saxon parallel forms, the one 
from “begen,” and the other from “tvegen,” “ twain,’—to 
do which he shuts his eyes to the difficulty raised by Mr. 
Garnett, that the cognate form “beide” exists in German. 
Then, according to Dr. Latham, “both” is a natural dual, 
not only in sense but in form; it is also, according to him, 
both a pronoun and an adverb. Besides these statements, 
the five columns contain many abstruse and superfluous . 
speculations as to “natural” duals in cognate tongues, which 
have very little to do with “ both;’ we mean the specula- 
tions, for “both” has a long string of relations in the Gothic 
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and classical tongues. It is a pity Dr. Latham, before 
he wrote this long story about “both,” had not turned to 
“}eide,” in Grimm’s Dictionary, published in 1854, where he 
would have seen all that Comparative Philology can do for the 
word; and he would also have seen this sentence: “The in- 
quiry how far dual flexions have come into play here, and have 
mixed themselves up with plurai flexions, would lead us too far 
away.” In our opinion, “both” is originally a numeral, ambo. It 
takes two things or two persons abstractedly, and sets them 
side by side, and thinks of them as one ; and this is enough to 
show that it is not a true dual or a “natural” dual, for a dual 
takes two things or persons together, and thinks of them as ¢wo. 
A dual, in short, without the notion of two, would be nonsense. 
“Both” may be used to supply the place of the perished duals 
“wit” and “ git,—‘we two” and “ye two,”-—in sentences 
where we speak of “both of us ” or “ both of you;” but for all 
that it can never be a true dual. But besides being strictly a 
numeral, it is also a pronominal numeral, in which cases it 
answers to the Latin uterque. As “both” when it can be trans- 
lated by ambo—the bo of which is the bo in “ both”——-means 
“two” taken together, so when it is translated by uwterque, it 
means two taken separately, or as distinct component parts of a 
pair. The following passage from Cesar, De Bello Civili, iii. 30, 
shows excellently these two meanings of “ both,’ as well as of 
ambo and uterque: “Cesar atque Pompeius diversa sibi ambo 
consilia capiunt, eodemque die wéergue eorum ex castris exercitum 
educunt.” “Ceesar and Pompey both take to themselves differ- 
ent counsels, and on the same day both [= either or each] of 
them lead their army out of the camp.” In the first both, 
Cesar and Pompey are taken together, and regarded as an 
unity; in the second, they are resolved again into the two 
individuals which form the pair. 

We have already mentioned the parallel form beide, we now 
give the true derivation of both. It is nothing more nor less 
than the Northumbrian or Scandinavian bddir, pronounced 
bothir. In the course of time the -ir of the plural has been 
rubbed off, but “ both” has remained. With this simple deriva- 
tion from a word which is plural in form, and which is only 
dual in sense by a confusion as to the notion of a dual, all Dr. 
Latham’s transcendental logic disappears, and instead of having 
to fall back on the somewhat apocryphal Saxon “ ba tva,” for 
though Dr. Latham reads “ba” without an accent, it has one 
as well as “tva,” we have our “both” made to our hands. It 
is no slight confirmation of this view that the old English 
genitive bother or botheres, quoted by Grimm under beide, exactly 
answers to the old Norse masculine genitive bddra, pronounced 
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bothra, which is sometimes found, though less often than the 
common genitive for all genders, begqja. 

After Bait the substantive, and Bait the verb active in the sense 
to bait a horse, Dr. Latham puts a query to show his ignorance 
of their derivations. The substantive comes from the Icelandic 
substantive beita, in the sense of a bait for fish, and to bait a 
horse from the verb deita, to turn out to grass, which again comes 
from beit, grazing-ground, or the act of grazing itself. To bait a 
horse then was originally to turn a horse into a meadow, when 
horses were fed on grass alone, as they still are in Iceland. 
Now that we feed them on corn, to bait a horse means to give 
him a feed of oats. We may add that betta, which is akin to 
bita to bite, is pronounced “ baita.” 

But there is another verb to Bait, older and more savage. It 
also comes from a verb bcita, the same in form, but with a different 
sense. Used in poetry first of violent action of any kind, as 
of exciting to blows or sword-strokes, it came afterwards to 
mean to throw any one to the beasts, as in the expression, at beita 
einhvern hundum til bana, “ to bait or torment any one to death by 
dogs.” Hence came our bear and bull baits. Dr. Latham, in 
despair about the true derivation of the word, tells us it comes 
from the French battre = “to beat down,” but, as we have shown, 
it has nothing to do either with battre or beat. 

From this same betta, to urge on, comes another English verb, 
which Dr. Latham has classed with Beat, which he says comes 
from the Anglo-Saxon beatan. We should have thought 
indeed that all the English “beats” came from the savage 
“ beita,” to strike, drive on, urge on, bait ; but be it so; if there 
be an Anglo-Saxon beatan, let it be the father of all our “ beats,” 
save the one we are about to rescue. This is “beat” in the 
sense of “tacking,” which Dr. Latham says means “ striving 
against the wind:” so it does, but by tacking; in no other way. 
In Egillson’s Dictionary we find beita shipi, navem obliquo vento 
obliquare, and absolutely without “ skipi” beita, obliquo vento 
navigare. When the adventurous Earl Rognvald of Orkney set 
off with his chiefs for the Holy Land, sailing all the way from 
Kirkwall to Acre in Palestine, he was caught in a storm off the 
Durham coast, and being a good “ skdld” as well as bold 
sailor, he burst forth into extempore verse on the occasion :+— 

“ Off the muddy mouth of Wear, 
Out the boom to beat we bear.”’ 


In the original :—- 
“Ut berum as at beita.” 


Furthermore, when in shooting a dog beats a field, he does it 
by crossing backwards and forwards, and to beat a cover is to 
go up and down through it. 
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So again because a ship tacks, it is called “ beit” and “ bezti,” 
and a sea-king is called “ deitir,” unless indeed the derivation 
went the other way, and betta, to beat or tack, came from Jett, 
aship. But there can be no doubt that to “deat,” as a nautical 
term, came from the Scandinavian betta, pronounced, be it re- 
membered, “ baita.” 

While we are thinking of the sea, let us say a few words 
about AGAR, which Dr. Latham tells us is the same as 
“ Hagre,’ reserving himself, we suppose, for that word to say 
more about it. But as our review cannot wait for Hagre, we 
prefer to say something about “ Agar,’ now, the more so as, 
except in the very interesting quotation from Lyly’s Galathea, 
the Dictionary gives us no information at all about the word 
than that it is “rare.” The following is the quotation :— 

“He [Neptune] sendeth a monster called the agar, against whose 
coming the waters roare, the fowles flie away, and the cattle of the 
field, for terror, shun the banks.”—Lyly, Galathea, i. 1. 

This refers to the “ Agar” or “ Eagre” of the Trent and some 
other English rivers, in which at certain times of the tide a 
“bore” rises to the height of many feet. But why was it called 
“ Agar” or “ Eagre,” and why, according to Lyly, does Neptune 
send this monster at whose approach all nature is so scared ? 
Because the monster that Neptune sends is no other than a per- 
sonification of Neptune himself. It is “gir,” which you may 
call “ Agar” or “ Eagre” if you will, the great god of the sea 
himself, who thus leaves his own domain, and rushes up the 
rivers to affright the land. Fire and storm are his brothers, the 
rolling waves are his daughters, gold is called his flame. Ran 
is his wife. Hers are all those who are drowned, with them her 
wide hall is filled. He is in general a terrible god, but he 
is especially styled Ayir Engla, “the terror of the English.” 
When he puts on his 4gishjalmr, “his helm of fear,” he is so 
awful that the expression passed from him to all sorts of fear, 
and “to overshadow any one with A%gir’s helm,” came to be a 
term for giving any one what we should call “ an awful fright.” 
It is not at all certain that our “ Ogre” does not come from 
him, for “ Ogr ” is another form of his terrible name. And so 
this gir, the god of the sea, has sunk to be the mere name of 
a high tide. 

From Ran his wife, who catches the drowned in her net and 
holds them fast, but treats them well in her hall, we have a whole 
host of Scandinavian derivatives, all of which relate to wrong and 
robbery, and robbers were called rénarar, and robbery “ran,” from 
the goddess who stole the bodies of shipwrecked sailors. Some 
have sought her name in our “ ransack,” a word which stands 
alone in English, and is unintelligible till the connexion between 
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it and its Scandinavian cousins is explained. To “ ransack”’ is to 
search thoroughly, to leave no stone unturned to find anything 
out. It comes from the Icelandic “ vannsaka,” to make a legal 
inquiry, or perquisition as the French would say, in a house, 
and to search it from top to bottom for stolen goods or for 
offenders. The first part of the word is “rann,” ades, domus, 
and the last is the legal word saka, to accuse or proceed against 
any one at law, to have cause of action against any one. 
When in English we say “do this for my sake,” we only mean 
do it “ because of me,” or “in my cause.” From its legal sense 
it passed to any inquiry, but always with the notion of thorough- 
ness and completeness, and our English “ransack” certainly 
implies turning everything topsy-turvy, very often with the 
idea of plunder added. With us it almost means to carry off as 
well as to search. 

For ANGER Dr. Latham has no better derivation to propose 
than the Latin angor=distress. He defines it to be “ indigna- 
tion attended with irritation and mental disturbance,” and he 


gives “ pain” as its secondary sense. In doing this he has just 
reversed the history of the word. But first for its derivation. 
It is a true northern word, wanting so far as we know in 
Anglo-Saxon, and has come into English from Northumbria. 
In the earliest poetry of the North we find the neuter sub- 


stantive dngr, dolor, wgritudo. Side by side with it we have 
the parallel and feminine substantive “ dngist,’ answering 
to the old German angust and the modern German angst. The 
original meaning of all these words is grief that knows not 
which way to turn, from the root angi in old German, the new 
German enge, and the Gothic aggvus, where no doubt the double 
g was sounded ng as the double & in words already quoted. The 
Latin angustus, anxius for angsius, angustia, and angor are 
from the same root, expressing the sorrow which arises from 
being in a strait. Bange, as Grimm well points out, is from the 
same root, for Lange is only be-ange, be-engt, that is, driven into 
a corner or strait. So much for the first stage of the meaning 
of this old word, at which the German and Latin stopped. In 
the North the meaning was carried further still. It is but a 
step, as we should say, from grief to wrath, and so we find in 
Northern poetry the masculine substantive dagr for ves molesta, 
res ingrata, and the verb dngra, governing both the dative and 
accusative. With the first the notion of grief or trouble seems 
still to prevail, as harmr strdngr fer mer dngrat, “strong grief 
(harm) angers me,” ze, “troubles my mind;’ while with the 
latter the notion of wrath is getting the better of grief. “Ord 
pau, er dngra fyrda,’ “those words that anger (enrage) the 
people.” paw ping of éngrudu pengil.” “Those things angered 
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the king very much,” where Egilsson translates “ regis animum 
exasperarunt.” From these words come very many derivatives. 
In English we have carried the notion of wrath further still, 
and have nearly suppressed the notion of grief in anger. But if 
any one will compare the word with “wrath,” as both occur in 
our literature, he will soon see that “wrath” is a far hotter 
thing than “ anger,” which always presupposes a feeling of grief 
and vexation in the mind of the angered person ; in wrath, on 
the other hand, the notion is rather that of a fierce and furious 
thirst for vengeance. Perhaps we may define them by saying 
that “anger” is wrath at rest, and “wrath” anger in action ! 
Anger is the grief and vexation which sits in a strait with 
folded hands. Wrath, which also is from the North, from rezdi, 
is up and doing ; a wrathful man isa “ready” man, who avenges 
with his hands what his heart feels. The word probably comes 
from reida, tollere, ferre, agere, movere, and Egilsson, under reidr 
the adjective, while he gives its first meaning as tracundus, adds, 
that it can be as often as not rendered alacer, magno ardore rem 
administrans. 

Under Beprip and Beprippen Dr. Latham is again in 
error. “ Bedrid,’ he tells us, comes from the Anglo-Saxon bed- 
rida. Weare ignorant of any such form, though we know many 
Icelandic forms by which the word might be explained. In that 
tongue there are a number of compounds which end in -ridi in 
the masculine and “vida” in the feminine, atrid?, ballridi, blakk- 
ridi, ete., in all of which vidi means “he who rides” or “ is 
carried.” So too for the feminines there are, kveldrida, myrk- 
rida, tinrida, etc., where rida means “she who rides” or “ is 
carried.” Thus blakkridi is “the man who rides on a black 
horse,” while kveldrida is “the hag who rides at night.” The 
termination comes from the intransitive rida, “te ride, or be 
carried,” eqguitare, vehor. But besides this derivative, -ridi or 
~rida, rida has a past participle ridinn, which does not mean 
ridden in our sense, as when we say “a horse is ridden,” but 
“one who has ridden, “ who has been and is carried ;” qui vectus 
est vel fuit, as Egilsson has it. Now whether bedrida or bedrida 
be a Saxon form we know not, but this we know, that as “ bedr” 
is very good Icelandic for “ bed,” so bedridi or bedrida would be 
quite legitimately formed on the analogy of the words already 
quoted, the one meaning a “ bedrid” man, the other a “ bedrid” 
woman. That is, a man or woman who rests on a bed and is 
borne by it. 

In the same way we may form, and not only form, but under- 
stand, “ bedridden,” from the masculine participle bedridinn, in 
Icelandic, a word formed on the analogy of “ rammridinn,” and 
many others. But, as we have already proved, the meaning 
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of this “ bedridinn” does not bear our passive sense of “ ridden,” 
as when we say a horse is “ ridden,” using the participle of the 
intransitive verb, all action ceases and rest takes its place. In 
other words, we regard the rider, him who sits or is borne on the 
horse, and not the horse. We say, therefore, in Icelandic, that 
aman “7idr,” “rides.” We also speak of him as ridandi, “ rid- 
ing,’ and as ridinn, “carried or borne on a horse.” In modern 
English we generally use the transitive sense of the verb to 
ride as regards a horse; but yet we often use the intransitive in 
an expression sometimes thought vulgar, when we talk of “riding” 
ina coach; though it is just as good English to use “ ride” as an 
intransitive as a transitive verb. We say “bedridden,” and no 
one smiles, though few can explain it, but if we said coachridden 
or horseridden, every one would laugh. We use the parti- 
ciple of the transitive “to ride” when we say a country is priest- 
ridden, where we regard the country in the light of a horse 
who has got a rider on his back. Ridden, what is ridden? the 
country ; who rides the country ? a priest. Here the action is 
varried on. When, on the other hand, we say “bedridden,” we 
use the participle intransitively. It is not the bed which rides 
the man, but the man who is borne by the bed. “ Bedrid” and 
“bedridden” are therefore two equally good but distinct forms, the 
one is a termination meaning rest on some object, whether in 
motion or not, the other is a past participle of an intransitive verb, 
from which the termination also comes, meaning also rest on some 
animate or inanimate object. This is the true history of these 
forms. Of “bedridden” Dr. Latham tells us that it is “ cata- 
chrestie for ‘bedrid, which is not a participle.” In his tem- 
porary preface he tells us :— 


“Tn a genuine catachresis, there must be not only an original error 
in language, but an error that is adopted, and held to be no error at 
all. Nor is this all. It must simulate a true form; in other words 
it must follow an analogy, though a wrong one.” 


No doubt there are many such forms based on false analogies in 
English, but bedrid and bedridden are not of them. Nor do we 
think that Dr. Latham is always very happy in his attempts to 
explain phrases or idioms by what he calls a “ catachresis.” Take, 
for example, the following under “a//.” “I think that in some 
cases, especially in such phrases as ‘lose one’s all,’ this sense 
may be a Latinism, catachrestic for naulum = passage-money, 
as in furor est post omnia perdere naulum.” One would have 
thought that to lose “ one’s all” was sufficiently plain English to 
require no explanation at all, least of all such a far-fetched one 
as that just given. 
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“ Apple-pie,” under one of its idioms, is a catachresis, but is 
that any reason why the word should be altogether left out of 
the Dictionary, though the obsolete “applemos” is inserted ? 
Under APPLE, too, why are we not told that in early English 
an “apple” was used of the fruit of any tree ?— 

‘“‘ Impe on an ellere, 

And if thine appul be swete 

Much wonder meseemeth,”’ 
says Piers Plowman of an elder-tree, referring to the popular 
belief against that tree, which was supposed to be the kind of 
tree on which Judas went and hanged himself. We still talk 
of the fruit of the potato as “apples;” and we speak of 
“gall-apples” and “ oak-apples,’ on the oak; we call fir-cones 
« fir-apples,” so that even yet the practice has not quite gone 
out. Other nations, too, call the pupil “the apple of the eye” 
as well as we ; thus, in Iceland, “ sjonepli,” “ the sight-apple,” for 
the pupil, and just as we used “apple” for any fruit, they used 
oak, eth, for any tree. 

The word “ apple,” of which Dr. Latham does not even give the 
Anglo-Saxon equivalent, wppel, plural @pple, is one of the most 
widely spread and interesting words in English. It stands with 
its cognates in the Celtic, Slavonic, German, and Lithuanian 
tongues well defined against the malum and pomum of the 


Greeks and Romans, and it means any round, full-hanging fruit 
in general, though it is commonly limited to the fruit of the 
apple-tree. It holds its own against the classical tongues, in 
the same way as “ape,” German “affe,” Old Norse, “ api,” 
stood up for their own against stmius and simia, French 


> 


singe. “Ape” probably means the “ gaping,” “ wide-mouthed 
beast, just as simius, from the Greek oiyos, means the “ snub- 
nosed beast.” Much more comparative philology, and of the 
most interesting kind, might be spent on these two words, 
but of one Dr. Latham, who spends so much powder on a flash 
in the pan on Both, gives no derivation at all; of the other, he 
merely tells us it comes from the Anglo-Saxon apa. 

Having put forward the claims of APpLE-PIE, we should 
like to ask what “apple-pie order” is? Does it mean in order 
or in disorder? We rather incline to the latter, and think it 
means, or meant originally, in a muddle. We think, too, it is a 
“ catachresis,” to use a favourite term of Dr. Latham’s, and that it 
has nothing to do with “apple” or “pie” in the common sense of the 
words. We believe it to be a typographical term, and that it was 
originally “ Chapel pie.” A printing-house was and is to this day 
called a Chapel—perhaps from the Chapel at Westminster 
Abbey, in which Caxton’s earliest works are said to have been 
printed, and “ pie” is type after it is “distributed” or broken 
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up, and before it has been re-sorted. “ Pie” in this sense came 
from the confused and perplexing rules of the “ Pie,” that is, 
the order for finding the lessons in Catholic times, which those 
who have read or care to read the Preface to the “ Book of 
Common Prayer,” will find there expressed and denounced. 
Here is the passage :—“ Moreover the number and hardness of 
the rules called the Pie, and the manifold changings of the 
service, was the cause that to turn the book only was so hard 
and intricate a matter, that many times there was more busi- 
ness to find out what should be read than to read it when it 
was found out.” To leave your type in “pie” is to leave it 
unsorted and in confusion, and “ apple-pie order,” which we 
take to be “ chapel-pie order,” is to leave anything in a thorough 
mess. Those who like to take the other side and assert that 
“apple-pie order” means in perfect order, may still find their 
derivation in “ Chapel pie ;’ for the ordering and sorting of the 
“pie” or type is enforced in every “ chapel” or printing-house 
by severe fines, and so “chapel-pie order” would be such order 
of the type as the best friends of the Chapel would wish to see. 

Why too when the ALMuG trees that Hiram brought from 
Ophir for the Temple are mentioned, are the unhappy ALGUM 
trees in the parallel passage in the Book of Chronicles not given ? 
One has as much right to a place in the Dictionary as the other; 
perhaps “ Algum ” rather than “ Almug,” which we think were 
decidedly not “almond” trees, amygdala, as Dr. Latham sug- 
gests, for no almond-tree is of value for timber. 

Why too when inserting AIT as a small island in a river, 
and referring us to eyot for further information, does he not tell 
us that the “t” in this little word is one of the remains of 
Scandinavian forms in English? The original of the word is 
“ey” an island—not necessarily a small island, but any island. 
But ait is something more than “island” or an island, it is the 
island, “ey-it.” It being a peculiarity of the Scandinavian 
tongues to make the definite article a suffix, thus—madr, man, 
madrinn, the man, ey, island, eyit, the island, eyit, eyt, and then 
ait, which again is pronounced just as the Icelandic original. 
We daresay Dr. Latham will deny this Scandinavian origin, 
and assert that “eyot” is only a little “ey,” the ot being a 
diminutive termination, but he will have hard work to make 
“ait” out of the Anglo-Saxon ea, or when he has so derived it 
to give a more plausible account of the “t” than that just 
given. 

ADVENTURE, another very interesting word, is dismissed most 
drily by Dr. Latham. He tells us it comes from the French 
aventure, that its first meaning is “ accident, chance, hazard,” and 
its second “haphazard,” or when it is preceded by “at all,” the 
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combination at all adventures. Here, again, we have the first 
meaning of the word entirely missed. Before “adventure” 
came to mean “chance,” “accident,” or “hazard,” it meant the 
setting out on some search of a doubtful and dangerous result, 
on a daring “quest” of strange and uncertain event; on a deed 
of daring, whether in religion, love, or war. Such searches, 
quests, and deeds, formed the pastime of Arthur, “the blame- 
less king,” and the great champions of his Table Round. An 
“adventure” in this sense was a plunge from the dull routine 
of every-day life into the unknown realms of chivalry and 
romance. Around it hung the charm of novelty and mystery. 
It might be followed by risk; those who went out on it might 
be the playthings of blind chance, and it might end in accident or 
death ; but these were only the consequences of an “adventure,” 
not the adventure itself, which belonged altogether to a higher 
and nobler nature than that which makes danger or accident, or 
death itself, the first consideration of a man. Sir Galahad’s 
search for the “Holy Graal,” the hallowed cup of the sacra- 
ment, was an “adventure” in this its first sense. The “ Aunters 
of Arthur,” that is, the Adventures of Arthur, published by the 
Camden Society, are a series of such quests, and Dr. Latham 
under the letter A, might have given Aunter for Adventure, as 
well as Anchor for Anchoret. 

But besides these “adventures” of religion and knight- 
errantry, there were those of love. Lancelot’s dealings with 
Guinivere were adventures, and so were the tender passages 
between Tristan and Isolde. So far was this spirit of adventure 
carried by the German poets, that they personified the notion, 
and called her “ Lady Adventure,” Frau Aventiure, as Grimm 
has well shown in his little essay, “ rau Aventiure klipft an 
Beneke’s Thiir.’ We too still talk of “adventures” in love and 
in war, and though we use peradventure as equivalent to 
“perhaps,” and so rather regard the chance and accident, which 
are the secondary meanings of the word, we have not yet 
altogether lost our feeling for its original sense. So we 
talked, too, of “adventurers,” as when Sir John Davis says in 
the passage quoted by Dr. Latham, that Ireland was conquered 
by “adventurers and other voluntaries who came to seek their 
fortune.” Now, we rather use the word as one who has nothing 
to lose, and therefore is ready to run all risks; but adventurous 
is still synonymous with courage and daring, and Macaulay 
talks of “men of steady and ‘adventurous’ courage,” in the 
highest sense. To treat a word so full of poetry, and with such 
a history, in this dull prosaic way, is not only to rob a dictionary 
of one of its greatest charms, but also to treat the word itself 
with the greatest injustice. 
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Under Biusterous, Dr. Latham, again led away by Mr. 
Wedgwood and the bow-wow theory, labours to show that in 
the combination “bl,” we have a number of words formed on 
the “onomatopeic” or “imitative” principle. We have no 
desire to ignore the bow-wow theory altogether, but a theory, 
like a horse or a donkey, may be ridden or driven to death. In 
other words, we believe that other principles than the “ imita- 
tive” lie under language. So therefore though one may admit 
that “blow” and “blast” and “ bluster” may be formed on the 
imitative principle, we should be inclined to deny that “ blaze” 
or “blush” are formed on the same principle as “ blow” and 
“blast.” Dr. Latham says that BLAze is “a rush of flame,” 
as if the first notion in the word was the draught of air which 
sends up a blaze of flame. But this draught of air or rush of 
flame appears in none of his quotations. He then brings for- 
ward another substantive “ blaze,’ with the sense “ mask, 
blazon,” and quotes Cowley’s Account of the Plagues of Egypt, 
in which he says that the sacred ox had “a square ‘ blaze’ on 
his forehead.” This “blaze” on the forehead of Apis ought to 
have opened Dr. Latham’s eyes as to the true meaning of both 
his substantives, for as he sometimes rolls two words into one, 
he has here cut one into two. A “blaze” on the forehead of any 
animal is a white stripe down the face. Blair Athole, the winner 
of the Derby this year, had such a “ blaze,” and the “ blaze” of a 
fire is only white flame, as opposed to red flame. We turn to 
our Icelandic, and there we find that “blesi” is the name for a 
horse with a “blaze,” and “blesa” the name for a mare with 
such a mark. We also find an adjective “ blesdttr,” for a blazed 
horse. These words would be pronounced as if spelled “ blazi,” 
“plaza,” and “ blazottr.” The notion of whiteness is therefore 
fixed, but “blesta” is also “iron at a white heat,’ where we 
have the notion of whiteness and fire combined. But what is 
fire at a red heat, it may be asked, if “ blaze” is fire at a white 
heat? We have the word, though in English we only use it in 
a secondary sense. It is BiusH, which Dr. Latham says 
comes from the Saxon ablisian ; its meaning, he says, is “ to 
betray shame or confusion by a red colour.” But why do we 
call this red colour a “blush?” Because “blossi” is the Ice- 
landic or Northumbrian for “red flame,” and we know that it 
was also applied to what we should now call a blush. When 
old Egil Skallagrim’s son, the famous Icelander who stood so 
stoutly by Athelstane at the battle of Brunanburgh, was dying 
of extreme old age, and his feet were icy cold, he said, as he 
tried to warm his heels at the fire, “These widows have need 
to blush.” But “hel,” the Icelandic for “ heel,” is also a poetic 
word for a “ widow,” and so, by a play of words, he meant 
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“these heels have need of the fire.” From “blossi” we have 
“pblossa,” to flame, to burn red; and “ blys,” pronounced “ blus,” 
atorch. It is from this family of words, and not from “ abli- 
sian,” that we get our “ blush,” which contains the notion of 
red, while “ blaze” is the very word for “ white flame.” 

Here we must stop, not certainly because we have no more 
fault to find, but because we have found enough to prove our 
point. Johnson’s Dictionary was a wonderful work, and so no 
doubt was Noah’s Ark; both answered their end well when 
they were first made, but neither would suit the wants of our 
time. In Johnson, the etymology was almost invariably wrong, 
the quotations insufficient and often ill-chosen, and the expla- 
nations absurd. That is to say “ wrong,” “ insufficient,” “ ill- 
chosen,” and “absurd” for our age. A hundred years ago, when 
men knew no better, they passed muster, nay, they were beyond 
the knowledge of the world. But the world goes on, science 
spreads, we are wiser than our forefathers, we know more about 
ourselves and our language. Regions of thought and learning, 
of which they never dreamt, lie stretched before us; our old 
guides no longer stand us in good stead. They must be mended, 
or we shall have to hurl them behind us to the moles and bats. 
Here too the words of warning ring in our ears, “ Let the dead 
bury their dead.” Something might have been made of John- 
son’s Dictionary, if the etymology had been wholly re-written, 
the quotations multiplied and arranged in order of time, and the 
definitions rendered more reasonable. Whether the work so 
handled would have been Johnson’s Dictionary or not, is quite 
another question. To some minds it would have been like the 
knife which, after having six new blades and five new handles, 
is said to be still the same knife. But to others it would still 
have been Johnson’s Dictionary. In the present edition, we 
have almost every one of Johnson’s errors and Todd’s absurdi- 
ties, with others which neither Johnson nor Todd would have 
committed. The truth lies in a simple sentence. Johnson was 
before his age, Dr. Latham is behind it. The one knew many 
things of which no one else was aware, and so his work brought 
light to their eyes; the other seems not to be aware of many 
things which every one who has any right to call himself a phi- 
lologist must know, and thus his work serves rather to blind 
than to enlighten. Johnson’s etymology we now see to be 
entirely wrong, but it was the best the age afforded. We now 
see in it nothing but confusion; but Dr. Latham’s is confusion 
worse confounded. In this notice we have mainly striven to show 
how, after the long battle between the dialects which followed 
the Conquest, the Northumbrian or Scandinavian form of speech 
gained the day in many expressions over the West Saxon; and 
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having established this fact, we have shown the mistakes into 
which Dr. Latham has fallen, by referring such expressions to 
pure Saxon forms. In all cases where the Northumbrian forms 
are nearer to our modern English equivalents than the parallel 
Saxon forms, we have thought that the Northumbrian and not 
the Saxon is the source whence they have sprung; but we have 
also shown that many of these Saxon forms which Dr. Latham 
brings forward are either imaginary, or so overstrained, as to 
answer to the modern English neither in sound nor sense. We 
have already shown that he is not happy when he has to ex- 
plain a purely Norse word like “anger ;’ and under BouLDER 
the reader of the Dictionary will find a most absurd attempt to 
explain a very simple word. “ Boulder,’ Dr. Latham derives 
from the Swedish “bauwta-sten.” Now, what is this Swedish 
“ Bauta-sten?” It is almost letter for letter with the old Norse 
“bauta-steinn ;” which again is a compound formed from bauti, 
a warrior, derived from the old verb “ bauta,” akin to beita and 
our “beat,” “slay.” “ Bauta-steinn,”’ and the Swedish “ bauta- 
sten,” are nothing more nor less than the “standing-stones” so 
common in Scotland and the North, which were set up to mark 
the spot where a brave warrior had fallen in fight and lay buried. 
As if to distinguish them more thoroughly from “ boulder,” they 
are almost, without exception, stones cleft as the strata lie, and 
however much they may be weathered, they still show the 
ragged edge which marks the handywork of man. They are 
the earliest tombstones which the North can show. But what 
is “boulder?” Let Dr. Latham answer. It is a “ fragment of 
rock, which has partially lost its angularity after removal from 
its original site.” Just so; it isa block of stone rownded by the 
water and ice which have borne it from its native bed. This 
roundness is the notion which is contained in the word. Its 
Northern original may be found in the Icelandic “bédlr,” the 
Danish “told,” and Swedish “ ball,” and our English “ball,” 
which Dr. Latham derives from the French “ balle,” but which 
probably came from Northumbrian “ b6l/,” or “baul,” as the 
word seems to be wanting in Anglo-Saxon. Be that as it may, 
“boulder” has certainly nothing to do with “bauta-sten,” and 
as certainly means a round water-worn rock. 

ARK, again, Dr. Latham derives from the Latin “area,” 
adding ‘that it was “introduced during the Anglo-Saxon period.”* 
Yes! no doubt during the Anglo-Saxon period, but by the 
Anglo-Saxons themselves, who brought it with them into the 
land. Itisa very old word. Gothic, arka ; old High German, 
archa ; modern German, arche ; Anglo-Saxon, earc ; old Norse, 
ork genitive arkar, and ask for ark ; ; English, ark. The Latin 


1 « Farce innan.”—Cedus Thorpi, p. 82. 
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area is only cognate, and has nothing to do with the derivation 
of our English word. Its first meaning is chest, coffer, bin, as 
we have it in the Bible in the “ark” of the Tabernacle, and 
the “ark” of bulrushes on which Moses was exposed as a 
child ; but because the ship which Noah built was like a huge 
box or chest, it was called an ark. Dr. Latham, as usual, has 
confused his quotations by placing Noah’s ark first, and by 
adding the meaning of “chest” at the end. The word, he 
admits, is still used in that sense in the northern counties; and 
those who agree with us rather than with him, will see in our 
“ark” a pure Northumbrian form, which, both in spelling and 
sound, has ousted the West-Saxon “earc” or “ yark.” 

We are curious to see what Dr. Latham will make of such 
undoubted Norse words as “threshold,” which has as much to 
do with “ threshing” and “holding,” as the German “ armbrust” 
from “ arcubalista,’ has to do with “ arm” and “ brust.” Coster- 
monger, too, is a philological nut, and cannot be ignored, as the 
word is used by Shakspeare. An English Dictionary is a task 
not lightly to be attempted, and one may break one’s neck at 
every step. Such a work, therefore, should be treated with 
forbearance in minor faults, and we are not inclined to make 
much of such confusing errors of the press as “ Van Harmer’s 
History of the Assassins,’ where Von Hammer Purgstall, the 
great Oriental scholar, is turned into a name which, under a 
Dutch form, reminds us of a distinguished Old Bailey attorney 
and thief-catcher, who was also an Alderman of London. 

sut, on the whole, we may say, that if the parts of this 
Dictionary which have yet to appear are not a great im- 
provement, both in etymology, quotation, and arrangement, on 
these six which have already seen the light, this new edition 
of Johnson’s Dictionary will not only be the worst Johnson, 
but one of the worst Dictionaries that the world can show. 
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Art. ITI.—LItTurGICAL REFORM IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Debates in Parliament. V.Y. 
Special Address of the Association for Promoting a Revision of 
the Prayer-Book, 1862. 


No candid observer can regard without disquietude the pre- 
sent position of the Church of England. She is labouring in a 
sea of tronbles, and none can discern any sure promise of a 
serene future. Uncertainty surrounds her doctrine; the autho- 
rity of her judicatories has been rudely impugned; her disci- 
pline is defective ; and her formularies are a cause of offence to 
many of her most zealous children. This state of things does 
not affect the south alone. The good or evil fortunes of the 
Church of England are matters of interest tous all. It concerns 
every denomination in Great Britain; nay, it concerns Protest- 
ants, in whatever country they may live, that the mischiets which 
disturb her should be faced, their causes examined, and the reme- 
dies for them, if remedies are possible, found out. It is not our 
present purpose to enter upon questions of doctrine, or of Church 
judicatories. Of Essays and Reviews, or of the authority of the 
Privy Council, we shall say not a word. We shall confine our- 
selves to matters, less weighty indeed, but yet of abundant im- 
portance—the Liturgy and the Formularies, and the Discipline 
of the English Church. These points are worthy of all con- 
sideration for their own sakes, and, moreover, it is only when 
our southern friends shall have succeeded in putting them on a 
satisfactory footing that they will be able to grapple with those 
deeper and more complex questions which at present so disturb 
their Church, and of which a solution seems so remote. Reform, 
too, with regard to these minor points, appears to be now within 
their reach ; and prudence would surely dictate that they should 
apply themselves with all zeal to improvements which are 
feasible, which are highly expedient in themselves, and which 
will prove of the utmost service as leading up to more arduous 
undertakings. 

The attention of Parliament has of late been seriously directed 
to the acknowledged difficulties of the Burial Service of the 
Church of England. In the course of the debates which have 
taken place on this subject, a most important admission was 
made, if not in express words, at least by implication. 

The principle of non-infallibility was applied to the Prayer- 
book, by no less an authority than the Primate of the English 
Church, who openly avowed the incompatibility of the clerical 
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functions in certain cases with the requirements of the law. 
It matters not this admission may have been much qualified, 
both then and since: dictated as it was by the well-known can- 
dour and sincerity of the most reverend Primate, it will pro- 
bably prove to have been the real turning-point of a crisis in 
Church reform, and cannot fail to be looked upon, both by 
liturgical revisionists, and by those who advocate an improved 
state of discipline among the clergy, as a happy omen for the 
consideration of questions which are still more important than 
the objections urged against the offices for the dead, and which 
still more deeply affect the peace, efficiency, and future welfare 
of the Church of England. 

For it would be idle to speak of the Burial Service as the topic 
which, of its kind, receives the largest amount of interest; or 
which, if one were to be selected from the whole list of such 
matters, would, by its satisfactory solution, propitiate the largest 
number of objectors. The Burial Service may count the con- 
scientious scruples to which it gives rise by hundreds; the 
Baptismal Services by thousands. It is these last which per- 
plex vast numbers of pious and faithful Churchmen, and which 
constitute an almost insurmountable obstacle to Nonconform- 
ists. The words attributed to the late Archbishop Sumner, 
forcibly describe the magnitude of the evil, and the facility of 
a remedy :—-“I do not know what I may have said at any 
former time ; but my opinion now is, that if I could be allowed 
to alter ¢wenty words in the Prayer-book, I could bring 20,000 
Dissenters into the Church!” At the present moment com- 
plaints are loudest against the Burial Service; but the cry for 
reform which has arisen upon this single point, undoubtedly 
represents a long pent-up desire for a revision of those formu- 
laries, which restrict the latitude of opinion held allowable by 
the law of England upon the subject of Baptismal Regeneration, 
and which seem to exceed, in dogmatic assertion and in posi- 
tiveness of language, the statements of the Thirty-nine Articles 
themselves. 

The demand for alteration in the Burial Service must there- 
fore be considered as necessarily involving other and yet more 
important changes. The propriety of this course will probably 
make itself more and more apparent to those who have under- 
taken to apply a remedy to existing grievances. There must 
be a due proportion always between the work to be done and 
the machinery for doing it. The appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission to consider nothing more than how the Burial Service 
might best be amended, would, even if clogged with no condi- 
tions, be a violation of this principle; but the language used 
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by the Primate in assenting to such a step, if correctly reported, 
seems to point at conditions which leave no hope of any worthy 
result even as regards this service itself. The archiepiscopal 
consent is to be given only upon the supposition that there is 
to be no alteration in the words of the service; and as the ob- 
jections to the Burial Office do raise distinctly the question of 
altering or omitting some half-dozen words, which are the 
gist of all the conscientious scruples involved, what good 
will come of an inquiry so limited in its scope and end? 
It is vain to expect that the deliberations of such a commission 
would lead to any settlement of the question, or indeed to any 
useful result whatever, save, perhaps, that the futility of its 
labours might bring out in a yet more striking light the impera- 
tive necessity for some verbal alterations. But the application of 
a large and cumbrous machinery to a single object of such com- 
parative insignificance, would be, in any case, of very doubtful 
propriety. It is hardly probable that any statesmen would be 
found to aid in the undertaking, or that the Episcopal Bench 
would be induced seriously to apply themselves to an inquiry 
which presents no one hopeful feature. The more thoughtful 
among our legislators might feel, that real harm may be done 
to the Church of England by an inadequate treatment of these 
questions, and that it would be better and wiser to deal with the 
whole case, as put forward by the friends of a moderate revision 
of the Prayer-book, than to lose time, and incur the risk of strife 
and troubles, for what at best could only end in an imperfect 
settlement of a minor point in a great subject. 

One long-standing objection to a comprehensive inquiry into 
the claims of English Church reformers has been the want of 
some well-defined statement of the reforms proposed. In this 
respect the Central Lendon “ Association for promoting a Re- 
vision of the Prayer-Book and a Review of the Acts of Uni- 
formity” has rendered real service, by gathering up into a small 
compass,! and by expressly stating, the main points upon which 


1 Extract from the Special Address of the Council, adopted March 11, 1862: 


II. With respect to the Daily and Occasional Services :— 


1. The substitution, in the Service for Ordering Priests, of a precatory form 
for the words, “ Receive the Holy Ghost,” etc.; and the removal of the 
clause, ‘‘ Whose soever sins thou dost forgive,” etc. These words formed no 
part of the ordinals of the Western Church for at least the first thousand 
years of the Christian era, and at this moment are not found in the rituals 
of the Greek and Eastern Churches. 

2. Such a modification of the Baptismal Services as will relieve the minister 
from the necessity of asserting that the baptized person is thereby regenerate, 
with such verbal alteration in the Catechism and Order of Confirmation as 
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there is a general agreement. These points are reduced to seven 
in number; and of these, some are merely rubrical. It would 
seem, therefore, that no further statement is necessary to refute 
the objection which attributes vagueness and indefiniteness to 
liturgical reformers. The Council of the above-named Asso- 
ciation comprises the names of influential noblemen, clergymen, 
and laymen of the Church of England; and we may fairly 
assume, that the “ Seven Points” specially put forward by them 
represent the case of the majority among revisionists. These 
points involve no extravagant or violent changes in the services 
of the English Church, and no changes at all in her fundamental 
doctrines ; while, on the other hand, they are of sufficient diffi- 
culty to demand all the care and labour which any commission 
could bestow upon them, and of sufficient extent, as it seems to 
us, to give room for a well-grounded hope that, should they be 
honestly and openly discussed and settled, many of the evils 
which at present trouble and grievously weaken the Church of 
England will disappear. We may surely, then, expect from our 
statesmen that they will not shrink from the fair and impartial 
examination of matters which have now been singled out, as it 
were by general consent, as causes of offence to a large body in 
the English Church. Signs, indeed, are not wanting that those 
statesmen whose names are especially connected with the cause 


of political reform, are preparing to recognise ecclesiastical 


will bring these formularies into more complete harmony with the freedom 
of opinion which has been legally declared permissible within the Established 
Church. Also the optional use of vicarious stipulations on behalf of children 
to be baptized, with permission to parents to undertake all needful respon- 
sibilities for their own children. 

3. The form of absolution in the Service for the Visitation of the Sick to be 
assimilated to the declaration of pardon in the Morning and Evening Prayer, 
or to the form of absolution in the Communion Service. 

4. Such amendments in the Burial Service as may render it more univer- 
sally appropriate. 

5. The optional use of the Athanasian Creed, with or without the damna- 
tory clauses. Also the power of omitting a part or the whole of the Com- 
mination Service, and of abbreviating the Service for the Solemnization of 
Matrimony. 

6. The separation of services originally distinct, so as to detach the Litany 
and Communion Service from being of necessity part and parcel of the 
Morning Prayer on Sundays and other holy-days ; as well as permission to 
the minister to make use of certain portions of the Prayer-book for After- 
noon or Evening Service on Sundays, when both are held in the same church, 
and for any extra week-day service. 

7. The restoration to the minister of the discretionary power he formerly 
possessed! of occasionally substituting for the appointed Lessons some others 
which he may consider more appropriate. 


1 See the Preface to the Second Book of Homilies. 
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matters as coming within the general principles by which they 
have been guided, and that they see the anomaly of applying a 
doctrine of finality to Church affairs, while, as regards all other 
institutions, they would deem it an absurdity to refuse to admit 
the necessity of change and timely renovation. One favourable 
symptom of the increasing favour with which such subjects are 
likely to be received, is the progress in the House of Lords of 
those questions with which the name of Lord Ebury is con- 
nected. Whereas formerly a motion for the appointment of a 
toyal Commission could with difficulty find a seconder, now a 
comparatively full house is at any time ready to enter into a 
discussion upon the Burial Service or the Subscriptions of the 
Clergy, and more than one of the leading peers have committed 
themselves to the opinion, that the advocates of liturgical revi- 
sion have a case which entitles them to an attentive hearing, 
and which deserves the most careful consideration. 
Nevertheless it rests with the hierarchy of the Church of 
England to secure the success of any really efficacious measures 
of relief. The opposition or disfavour of the Episcopal Bench 
might, under some circumstances, be disregarded ; but in the 
case of those temperate reforms, which depend rather upon 
argument and justice than upon any loudly-expressed feeling 
out of doors, it would be vain to disguise from ourselves the 
utter improbability that our statesmen will ever initiate a move- 
ment to which the bishops were averse. On the whole, looking 
at the present constitution of the Episcopal Bench, we shall 
probably not err in assuming that the strong views which have 
been expressed by some leading liberal statesmen will have 
great effect, and that a majority of the hierarchy would afford 
their co-operation to the Government of Lord Palmerston, in any 
well-considered attempt to improve the discipline and formu- 
laries of the Church of England. Dr. Baring, the present Bishop 
of Durham, in a charge delivered in a former diocese, has placed 
upon record his adhesion to the cause. The Bishop of London 
occupies an intermediate position : “Change is not to be repu- 
diated in itself,” he says, “but the onus proband: devolves upon 
the advocates of reform.” The Bishop of Ripon, who appears 
to be under a misapprehension, holds back, because “the advo- 
cates of revision have not, so far as he is aware, given any pre- 
cise statement of the change which they would wish to see 
adopted!” The Bishop of Carlisle leans notably towards an 
alteration of the words in the Burial Service. One of the 
first acts, as a bishop, of the present enlightened Primate of 
the Northern Province, was to promote to a benefice in a 
former diocese a clergyman who is chiefly known as an able and 
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frequent writer upon the revision of the Liturgy. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury himself has done something, during his 
short tenure of the primacy, to establish the necessity of some 
moderate measures of Church reform. Upon the whole, there is 
no need to fear the strenuous opposition of the few, who are com- 
mitted to the policy of “ non possumus.” Living prelates, who are 
favourably disposed, may call to their side the names of those 
who in times gone by, like Tillotson, Stillingfleet, or Tenison, 
urged the propriety of those temperate reforms, which the lapse 
of time seemed to them to have even then rendered necessary. 
In fact, action in this matter seems to us to be now not a matter 
of choice. Safety can no longer be found in silence. The quieta 
non movere principle is no longer becoming ; hardly, we think, 
longer possible. It is no light thing, in these days, that the 
teaching of the Church of England can be assailed by any man 
as inconsistent or obscure: and to remove this evil, even at 
the risk of some danger, is a work from which the most timid 
should not shrink, and to which the holiest and most learned 
may aspire. 

It was only through the determined and factious opposition 
of the Lower House of Convocation, in the reign of William and 
Mary, that the following measures were nipped in the bud, and 
as has proved the case, indefinitely postponed :— 

1. Ceremonies to be left indifferent. 

2. To review the Liturgy, and remove all grounds of excep- 
tion ; to leave out Apocryphal lessons, and to correct the trans- 
lation of the Psalms. 

3. Ministers only to subscribe one general declaration of sub- 
mission to the doctrine, discipline, and worship of the Church 
of England, and promise to teach and practise accordingly. 

4. To make a new body of Canons. 

5. To regulate the Ecclesiastical Courts. 

6. That those who have been ordained in any of the Reformed 
Churches be not required to be reordained to render them cap- 
able of preferment in the Church. 

7. But none to be capable of ecclesiastical preferment that 
shall be ordained in England otherwise than by bishops. 

One or two of these propositions would perhaps at the present 
day sound like anachronisms; but the simple fact, that liberal 
and enlightened Churchmen in the year 1689 were constrained 
to offer such a scheme of ecclesiastical reform, constitutes in 
itself an abundant justification for the revival of the recommen- 
dations of the Royal Commission (consisting of ten bishops and 
twenty other divines), which was at that time appointed “to 
prepare such alterations in the Liturgy and Canons, and to draw 
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up such proposals for the reformation of Ecclesiastical Courts, as 
might most conduce to the good order, edification, and unity of 
the Church of England ; and to the reconciling as much as pos- 
sible all differences.” When it is recollected, moreover, that 
the several previous revisions of the Prayer-book since the 
Reformation, had been all in a direction retrograding from the 
purity of the Protestant faith, and that the excesses of Popery 
under Mary, and the extravagances of the Long Parliament, 
consequent upon the imprudent zeal of the divines of the school 
of Archbishop Laud, paved the way for the high-handed legis- 
lation of Sheldon and his associates in the reign of Charles 11, 
it is natural to expect, that those who are acquainted with the 
history of the violent shocks and reactions to which the Church 
of England has been subjected, will not be satisfied until the 
defects which have descended to the present generation shall 
have received the careful and impartial consideration of the 
highest authority. 

Touching matters of discipline and of order, it will not be diffi- 
cult to demonstrate the necessity which exists for the interfer- 
ence of Government. The labours of a Royal Commission 
should be by no means limited to liturgical subjects. We may 
look forward to the time when it will be no longer possible for 
clerical monomaniacs to defy entire congregations and parishes, 
and even their diocesans, by an appeal to canons or rubrics 
which have become obsolete. It is not to be endured, in a 
Church which purports to be the National Establishment, that 
an individual clergyman is to be at liberty to indulge in singu- 
larities and eccentricities, which have the effect of scattering his 
charge like sheep without a shepherd. The disputes connected 
with St. Barnabas’ and St. George’s-in-the-East in London, Clay- 
don in Norfolk, and other places, are unfortunately impressed 
upon all our memories ; and it must be admitted that there is 
a lamentable vagueness, in the rubrics and other regulations 
affecting the conduct of public worship, which affords only too 
much ground for the assumption of that virtual independence 
of authority which characterizes those clergymen who are bent, 
before all other things, upon asserting the powers of an incum- 
bent. It is, moreover, generally quite safe to defy the inter- 
ference of the ordinary, owing to the expense of proceedings in 
the Ecclesiastical Courts. It is no trifling matter for a bishop 
to call to order a priest with high-flown notions of his office ; for 
should the inferior prove refractory, the bishop must pay pretty 
handsomely for the luxury of doing his duty. It is not always 
that an excitement can be produced such as that connected with 
the recent proceedings taken by the Bishop of Salisbury against 
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Dr. Williams. Admiring friends and sympathizers do not always 
stand by ready to pay the bill. In most cases which call for 
episcopal interference, the causes are more or less hidden from 
the public ; and, if it were otherwise, it would be unreasonable 
that any bishop should be made to depend upon the voluntary 
support which might or might not be forthcoming. When cases 
of immorality occur among the clergy, the hardship of the posi- 
tion of the bishop becomes yet more apparent. If, without 
professional advice, he takes a single step amid the mysteries of 
ecclesiastical law, he may suddenly find himself defendant in an 
action for damages; if he calls in professional advice, his call 
will not be for nothing in any sense of the words. A bishop, in 
such circumstances, may, with more truth than any man, apply 
to himself the saying of the wit who declared that he had been 
twice ruined in his life, once when he Jost a suit, and once when 
he gained one. Not that we mean to insinuate that any bishop 
of the Church of England would shrink, on merely personal 
grounds, from incurring risk and expense in the discharge of his 
duty ; but we do mean to say that no man should be placed in 
a position where duty so clearly conflicts with interest. A 
bishop, less than most men, can afford to speculate in such 
matters: his income is generally not more than sufficient to 
enable him to maintain an establishment suitable to his rank, 
and to support the charities in his diocese and elsewhere. It is 
a grave point for the consideration of our rulers, that there is no 
fund properly available for the legal expenses to which a dioce- 
san may become liable. 

Furthermore, the position of the clerical delinquent himself 
calls for a measure of relief and justice. There is a claim, which 
he on his side may put forward, in respect of a false position. 
The whole body of the Christian community would be gainers 
if he could be heard ; his proved immorality has deprived him 
of all influence for good as a minister of the gospel, but why 
should he be prohibited by the law from betaking himself to 
any other sphere of employment? Why should a man, who 
cannot possibly be employed with advantage in one occupation, 
be prevented from obtaining an honest livelihood in another ? 
Is there not an urgent need of some means of escape into the 
ordinary working world for clerical offenders? Those who 
maintain the absolute indelibility of holy orders will at once 
reply to these questions with a direct negative ; but common 
sense revolts from such a conclusion. What can be said in 
answer to a clergyman, whom it may be thought fit to remove 
from a cure of souls, when he asks, “ Where am I to go?” 
“What am I to do?” “ Why, at least, do you thus fetter me 
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when you cast me out upon the world?” There is little prac- 
tical wisdom in quoting the maxim, “Once a priest, always a 
priest,” and in alleging that the inconvenience and discomfort 
of the delinquent is the unavoidable penalty which attaches to 
the culpable breach of ordination vows, and to the light-minded 
and unworthy exercise of the most sacred functions. Such 
a view shuts out any allowance for the infirmities of human 
nature, and therefore defeats its own end. Its harshness is 
revolting to compassionate and gentle dispositions, and leads to 
the unhappy, though excusable result, that delinquencies are 
not unfrequently overlooked or condoned, because the punish- 
ment is greater than can be borne—with how much mischief 
to the Church, readers can easily conceive. 

We have space for but a few sentences regarding two wide- 
spread forms of mischief—the present system of testimonials, and 
those pious frauds which gently evade “the detestable sin” of 
simony. Upon the latter point, it is a mere truism to state that 
few know what the law of simony is; and that those who under- 
stand it best have best learned how to defeat it. In practice, 
certain respectable and conventional arrangements are allowed 
to pass unchallenged, and, in plain English, the result is that 
the whole body of law on this subject is utterly ineffective. It 
would be no less advantageous to the laity than to the clergy 
that the legal requirements with respect to presentations should 
be reviewed, and well-considered principles made to prevail over 
the obsolete letter of the law. With regard to forms of testi- 
monials, it may be laid down as an incontrovertible proposition, 
that they should be positive, not, as at present, negative and 
quite ambiguous. The total inefficiency of the present form of 
testimonials by three beneficed clergymen (in some cases the 
counter-signature of a bishop is also required) has been illustrated 
by many painful instances. A clergyman may have been guilty 
of grievous faults, even of crimes, and this may be well known 
to his brethren of the clergy, and in particular to the bishop ; 
but yet, under cover of a three years’ certificate, he is enabled 
to acquire letters of recommendation, and to impose himself 
upon another diocese, upon the strength of the assurance that 
“at no time” have those who sign the testimonial “ ever heard” 
that he lived “ otherwise than piously, soberly, and honestly.” It 
cannot be expected that congregations will have due and un- 
doubted security against bad appointments until the system of 
testimonials has undergone a careful scrutiny. 

The foregoing remarks will not have been made in vain, if in 
any degree they conduce towards the conclusion, that both in 
respect of Church discipline and of the liturgical formularies, 
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there is no lack of topics which demand the attention of our 
rulers. May it not be hoped that a temperate review of the 
laws which specially concern ecclesiastical polity, and a limited 
revision of the Prayer-book, would result in the retention 
of all that is substantial and truly valuable, while at the same 
time many obstacles to Christian union would be removed, and 
relief given to many a sensitive and oppressed conscience? If 
objects of this high importance can be compassed, through the 
collective wisdom and matured judgment of a Royal Commis- 
sion, it behoves every sincere member of the Church of England 
to rejoice that a door has at length been opened, under plea of 
obviating the difficulties of the “Burial Serv ice, for applying a 
renovating hand to other matters, and that an earnest has thus 
been given that those in high places are not insensible to 
one of the first duties of the governors of a National Church, 
namely, to free that Church from those acknowledged stum- 
blingblocks which cause the separation from it of any consider- 
able portion of the people, and to make it in deed and in truth 
national, 

Surely it is unreasonable, upon every ground, that “the strait 
waistcoat” which, in the words of the late Archdeacon Hare, 
was “devised for men’s consciences” in 1662, should be assumed 
to be a good and sufficient fit in 1864. Granted, for the sake 
of argument, that the Act of Uniformity was neither tyrannical 
nor iniquitous at the time, the clothes of a pigmy cannot be 
adapted to the frame of a full-grown man. England has shot 
far beyond the stature to which ‘she had attained in the reign of 
the second Charles. The population has been ever increasing ; 
and it cannot be supposed that the ministrations of the Church 
of England can be made to embrace the whole body of the 
people without being readapted to the growth of the nation in 
numbers, in intelligence, and in earnestness. The clerical har- 
ness is, in a word, too tight for the generation ; the area of use- 
fulness, on the other hand, is almost infinitely extended ; and 
until these two facts become generally recognised, there can be 
little expectation that the Church of England will successfully 
hold her own in the altered circumstances which now surround 
her. 

The Prayer-book itself is a witness that our forefathers were 
not disciples in the school of finality; witness the following 
wise and explicit declaration in the preface :— 


“The particular forms of divine worship, and the rites and cere- 
monies appointed to be used therein, being things in their own nature 
indifferent and alterable, and so acknowle -dged ; it is but reasonable 
that, upon weighty and important considerations, according to the 
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various exigency of times and occasions, such changes and alterations 
should be made therein, as to those that are in place of authority 
should from time to time seem either necessary or expedient.” 


These words descend to English Churchmen in the mantle of 
truth which fell from the great Reformers. Shall they not pre- 
vail against timid fears that a door once opened may never be 
shut, and against ill-defined and unfounded notions of the nature 
of a Prayer-book? A misty theory of a sacred composition ; 
ignorance of history ; a want of acquaintance with the character 
of the revisions through which the Prayer-book has passed since 
the time of Cranmer,—-these are poor weapons indeed with 
which to fight the battle of obstructiveness, and to overcome 
that case for moderate reform, which is founded upon practical, 
no less than theoretical arguments, and is commended to the 
wisdom and prudence of men now alive, by the warning voice 
of those revered fathers of the Church, who felt that no care on 
their part could have the effect of enabling them to foresee the 
future, and to provide against its contingencies. 

One obvious duty of a Royal Commission would be, to substi- 
tute for the present vague and incomplete reference to “the 
ornaments of the Church and of the ministers thereof,” some 
plain rules for dress and celebration, to which every officiating 
clergyman would be obliged to conform. In the same spirit, it 
would probably be expedient to review the whole of the rubrics, 
and perhaps to substitute the term “ Minister” for that of 
“Priest” in nearly every instance. As a general principle, 
little should be left to the personal discretion of a clergyman 
in the matter of ceremonial, although it would be advisable to 
invest him with certain powers of transposition, addition, and 
subtraction, so as to enable him to extemporize the means of 
grace, according to the requirements of any extraordinary posi- 
tion in which he may be placed. Thus it is manifestly un- 
desirable that the Sunday Evening Service should be an exact 
repetition of the afternoon’s, or that three distinct services 
in the morning should be always jumbled into one, or that a 
long course of prayers should necessarily precede the sermon. 
Good plain rubrical directions ought to meet the want, 
which is widely felt, of a power of variation. The holiest and 
most privileged act of divine worship may lose in dignity 
and in proper solemnity, if it is made the occasion of ob- 
jectless repetitions. If these things could be accomplished, 
and if, further, certain important seasons of the year, as 
seed-time and harvest, should receive that special notice in 
the prayers which at present they cannot receive from want 
of proper authorization ; if the influence of heretical teaching 
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could be obviated by the introduction into the Church Cate- 
chism of a few plain questions and answers upon fundamental 
topics ; if the vulgar misunderstandings, which are induced by 
the antique phraseology of the sponsorial vows in the Baptismal 
Office, could be dissipated by some wise alterations; if better 
provision could be made for the reading of the Holy Scriptures 
and the exclusion of the Apocrypha from the list of Proper 
Lessons ; if the obligation to force the Athanasian Creed upon 
unwilling ears were removed; and last, but not least, if the 
Burial and Baptismal Offices should be so arranged as to pre- 
clude the necessity of mental reservation in the performance of 
ministerial functions,—a great advance would be made towards 
the removal both of objections from without, and of disquietude 
within the Church of England. 

One quality which, more than most others, distinguishes an 
Englishman, is his love of straightforwardness. The absence of 
mental reservation in enunciating great religious truths, is surely 
not less important than straightforwardness in secular matters ; 
and if any such reservations can with truth be imputed to those 
who are especially charged with the public worship of God, the 
evil cannot well be exaggerated. Now is it not notorious that 
large numbers of the English clergy are enabled to maintain 
their positions only by means of reasoning and of arguments 
which, to say the least, are far-fetched aud sophistical? Mr. 
Spurgeon lately aimed a well-pointed thrust at the evangelical 
clergy of the Church of England, and fairly charged them with 
inconsistency in this respect. It is indeed difficult to gainsay 
such an imputation. Language and conviction are, on nota 
few vital points, manifestly at variance. Thus a child is pro- 
nounced “ regenerate” in baptism, and yet there is no such thing 
as baptismal regeneration! Again, a garbled rubric, cunningly 
added to the Baptismal Service in times past, authorizes the 
inference of the non-salvation of infants who may die unbap- 
tized; and the unpretending vulgus, who know nothing of 
“incomprehensible,” or “ co-eternal,” or “ confusion of sub- 
stance,” are virtually consigned to everlasting fire (if words mean 
anything) by the Creed of St. Athanasius! There are multi- 
tudes, indeed, both of clergy and of laity, who are not misled by 
this fast and loose use of language, but its tendency is to mis- 
lead, and to authorize a system of interpretation which is irre- 
concilable with truthfulness. Moreover, in"the cases of those 
clergymen who will not condescend to special pleading, it leads 
to confusion ; for such are often in the habit of taking the ques- 
tion of alteration or omission into their own hands, and of so 
evading the offensive parts of that Liturgy, which they are 
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nevertheless bound, by their own declarations of conformity, to 
read in its entirety. Dr. Newman’s startling challenge caunot, 
in common honesty, be left unanswered :— 


“T challenge, in the sight of all England, evangelical clergymen 
generally, to put on paper an interpretation of this form of words (the 
Absolution in the Visitation of the Sick), consistent with their senti- 
ments, which shall be less forced than the most objectionable of the 
interpretations which Tract 90 puts upon any passage in the Articles.” 
—Apologia, p. 171, note. 


In the true interest of the Church of England, longer delay 
in wiping out the blots which lie here and there upon the face 
of her formularies cannot be too strongly deprecated. If it 
should be clearly established that redress is not to be obtained, 
a secession of a large portion of the evangelical body may be 
apprehended. It is probably well known that in such a con- 
tingency many pious and respected clergymen would be found 
ready to guide the movement. Having in vain exhausted every 
legitimate method of promoting the union of the Church, such 
a separation on their part could not fail to excite much public 
sympathy ; and it is not difficult to foresee that the even balance 
of the Church and the State would be seriously disturbed. From 
the point of view of an English Churchman, the violent disrup- 
tion of the relationship between Church and State would be 
regarded as one of the greatest calamities which could befall the 
nation ; and any fresh secession upon a large scale would cer- 
tainly hasten such a crisis. 

Although the theory of a Church and State system may be 
manifestly defective, there are few members of the Church of 
England who do not regard the connexion as one which has 
worked well in practice. The great principles of civil and reli- 
gious liberty and toleration have been fully, though perhaps 
slowly, developed under it. Upon the civil side of the case, it 
has been demonstrated over and over again, that there is an 
elasticity of means for maintaining the union. The Repeal of 
Tests, Catholic Emancipation, the Removal of Jewish Disabili- 
ties, have all tended in this direction. It is but fair that the 
Church should be called upon to do her part to consolidate the 
alliance, by repairing her breaches, and by extending her use- 
fulness. The Church of England, however, is not in a position 
to act independently of the State in respect of her reforms. One 
result of a religious system imposed by an Act of Uniformity 
is, that the bishops and clergy have entered on their ministerial 
careers in a manner pledged, by the very fact of their subscrip- 
tions, to a policy of keeping things as they are. They feel pro- 
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fessionally bound to exercise all the vis inertie in their power. 
Upon every mention of ecclesiastical or liturgical reform, they 
feel instinctively afraid to move, lest they should bring down 
the Church of England. The timidity of a bishop is reflected 
upon his clergy, who naturally think that their sympathy with 
a course of dignified inaction is what their diocesan would most 
desire. It must, indeed, require a very uncommon chain of 
circumstances to induce both bishops and clergy to become 
reformers. The laity being thus lett without leaders among 
those to whom the initiative rightly appertains, must look 
towards the Government. 

An opportunity has been afforded by the present state of the 
Burial Service for carrying out these changes. As we have already 
said, the principle of such a method of settling Church questions 
was tacitly admitted last.session, both by the Government and 
by the hierarchy. Earl Granville, as the leader of the House 
of Lords, and the Archbishop of Canterbury, as the ecclesiasti- 
cal head of the Church of England, are at least partially com- 
mitted to the application of legislation to liturgical reform. 
The appointment of a Royal Commission to consider the Burial 
Service and a rearrangement of Proper Lessons was indicated 
as probable ; and this would be the first step towards legisla- 
tion. The main question for the Government to consider at the 
present time therefore is, whether it would be reasonable and 
justifiable to embark upon a course of piecemeal legislation, or 
whether a true and far-seeing wisdom does not demand that the 
whole case for Church reform should be intrusted to the same 
Commission. 

In order to command approbation and success, such a Com- 
mission must be fairly constituted. As a matter of course, the 
Archbishops of the United Church of England and Ireland 
would be called upon to guide its deliberations. The Bishop of 
London might hold an even balance between the Bishops of 
Durham and Oxford. Two or three representatives of the lower 
clergy might be admitted, and a fair proportion of statesmen 
and distinguished laymen. A body thus constituted, and not 
too numerous, could not fail to insure a safe and proper treat- 
ment of the questions which would be referred to it. The notion 
that revolutionary or violent changes would be recommended 
by it is in the highest degree absurd. The more, in fact, that 
the probabilities of its practical working are scanned, the less 
likely will it appear that the report of such a Commission would 
give any pretext for triumph to either of the great Church par- 
ties. Its recommendations would be conceived in a spirit of 
Christian charity and liberality. The utmost care would be 
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exercised that no view of doctrine, which is now legally per- 
missible, be shut out, or narrowed, or changed. 

It will not, we trust, be supposed that any of these remarks have 
been conceived in a spirit other than one of regard and esteem for 
the Church of England. That Church is beyond doubt the greatest 
and most powerful of the many religious bodies which sprang from 
the Reformation ; and in the present state of the religious world, 
few, we think, even of those who belong to different persuasions 
would desire to see her force abated. Sectional differences are 
as nothing when compared with the great doctrines which form 
the groundwork of the Protestant faith. But just because the 
Church of England is great and powerful, it especially beseems 
her to preserve these doctrines ; to keep that faith in its purity. 
And, without being unduly sanguine, we may hope that were 
her liturgy and formularies purged from the remaining dross 
which has come down from acrimonious times, and the laws 
which affect her discipline and order subjected to a careful 
scrutiny, she might widely extend her influence over the English 
people, and rise to a position worthy of her as a great National 
Establishment. The fatal error into which she was led on St. 
Bartholomew's Day in 1662, cannot indeed be recalled: the 
schisms which date from that period, when her clergy and con- 
gregations were driven into dissent, will bear their fruit for 
ever; but she may at least acknowledge her mistake, and hold 
out the right hand of fellowship to the descendants of those 
whom she then alienated. 
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Art. IV.—1. The History of Rome. By THEopor Mommsen. 
Translated by the Rev. WILLIAM P. Dickson. (Book 11. 
chap. xiv.; Book Iv. chap. xiii.) London, 1862, 1863. 

2. The Roman Poets of the Republic. By W. Y. SELLAR, M.A. 
Edinburgh, 1863. 


THESE works go some way towards supplying a want of 
which English readers have long complained—a satisfactory 
account of Roman literature. For the literary history of Greece 
a good deal has been done in England, though we should be 
glad of more. Colonel Mure’s unfinished work may be pro- 
nounced sufficient as far as it goes, presenting as it does the 
results of comprehensive learning and research in a very read- 
able form, and setting them in the light of a criticism which, if 
not always profound, is always clear and sensible. Those who 
desire a more rapid survey will be amply satisfied by the 
masterly sketch of Ottfried Miiller, translated by Sir George 
Lewis and Dr. Donaldson ; and though Dr. Donaldson’s con- 
tinuation is far from sustaining the high philosophical merit of 
the German original, it completes what was previously incom- 
plete, and is executed in a neat and workmanlike manner. 
toman literature has been less fortunate. Dunlop’s History, 
besides its incompleteness, is essentially a mediocre work, in- 
sufficient alike in scholarship, learning, and critical power; and 
the subsequent attempts that have been made to treat the sub- 
ject have been slight and superficial, if we except the series of 
articles, mostly by Professor Ramsay, in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary 
of Classical Biography, which are excellent as dictionary articles, 
but, of course, cannot supply the place of a continuous history. 
The past two years, however, have brought us an instalment of 
what we want. Professor Mommsen’s Roman History is itself 
a manual rather than an elaborate work, and the part devoted 
to literature does not extend beyond two or three chapters ; but 
even two or three chapters are sufficient to show the hand of 
a master, and if Mr. Dickson’s translation had been simply 
confined to those chapters, he would still have earned the thanks 
of an English student of classical antiquity. Professor Sellar’s 
work is at once fuller and less full; fuller in its treatment, less 
full in its scope. It is restricted, as its title imports, to the 
poetry of the Republic ; and it understands the term poetry in 
a restricted sense, limiting it, as certain critics in Horace’s time 
appear to have done, so as to exclude comedy. On the other 
hand, it is, as might be expected, considerably more copious 
than Mommsen’s chapters; not approaching, indeed, to the 
elaboration of a history like Colonel Mure’s, but sufficiently 
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extensive to include facts as well as theories, information as 
well as critical disquisition. 

Our great southern contemporary, the Quarterly Review, lately 
contrasted Professor Mommsen with such writers as Mr. Meri- 
vale and Mr. Forsyth, and talked of his sentences, which have 
no end, and never ought to have had a beginning. There could 
hardly be a greater mistake. He is a most brilliant writer, full 
of felicitous expressions and lively allusions to the questions 
of the day, and eminently calculated to conciliate readers who 
would be repelled by the exhibition of mere learning. His pen 
is a gold one, not a quill worn to the stump. He writes, in 
fact, more like a French essayist than a German scholar. It is 
indeed in this direction that his errors seem to lie. If there is 
a fault in his treatment of Roman literary history, it is that he 
has made it too salient, too definite, too much a matter of light 
and shade. He talks of the lost Roman authors as if he knew 
them well, and had their works duly ranged on his book-shelves. 
He has no doubt that Nevius was a great original genius, far 
greater than Ennius, who was simply an able /ittératewr, though 
the whole consensus of Roman critics is on the other side, and 
the materials for reversing their judgment are to be found ina 
very scanty collection of what are not so much fragments as 
crumbs. Nay, he composedly informs us, that the poem on the 
Punic War was written throughout in the present tense, though 
of the few remains that have come down to us, more than one- 
third tells a different story. There is none of this boldness of 
assertion about Mr. Sellar. So far as we have checked him, he 
keeps strictly within the limit marked out by his authorities, 
and does not seek to expatiate further. For those who read for 
amusement, or perhaps to be set thinking, this is not so well; 
for those who read for information, it is certainly better. Even 
he, perhaps, though in a different way, is disposed to make too 
much of the fragments he has to deal with. He does not in- 
deed construct an entire body from a finger-nail, or conjecture 
the existence of a Hercules on the strength of a dubious foot- 
print. His propensity is, if we may be allowed the image, to 
look rather for colour than for form. Without thinking it 
necessary to tell us what was the structure of the language in 
Ennius’ lost works, he is apt to discover a certain moral genius 
in relics which, from the nature of the case, can display little 
or no character of any kind. But much must be allowed toa 
writer who has to interest himself and his readers in the re- 
mains of a period which, to an ordinary observer, would be in 
danger of yielding little but dry bones. It is precisely in 
approaching such subjects as these that the ordinary reader 
requires the guidance of an accomplished scholar. Lucretius 
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and Catullus he may read for himself, and measure by his own 
standard of judgment. Ennius and Lucilius are only acces- 
sible in works where, if the editors have done their duty, much 
space is necessarily occupied with minute attempts to ascertain 
the exact reading of this or that fragment by the help of casual 
and often conflicting evidence, and where consequently an un- 
practised eye sees little but darkness visible. It is no slight 
praise to say that such a reader will find such a guide in Pro- 
fessor Sellar. 

it is of this period—the first historical period, as Mr. Sellar 
calls it—the period of extinct yet acknowledged varieties, of 
fossil epics and skeleton dramas, that we purpose ourselves to 
speak for the remainder of this article. We pass over the 
mythical portions of prehistoric literature, in which the optic 
glass of Niebuhr saw ballads and lays, and the improved tele- 
scope of Sir George Lewis can see nothing: we stop short of 
the mapped and measured territory which is appropriated to 
the poetical contemporaries of Cicero and Julius Cesar. Even 
within the boundaries which we have chosen, we propose to 
make a further selection. Nevius and the Saturnian verse, 
Lucilius and the origin of Roman satire, might each of them be 
expected to tempt us; but we shall ignore the second altogether, 
and bestow only a transient glance on the first, confining our- 
selves to a survey of the tragedy of the Republic and of the 
remains of Ennius ; a task where our labours will be lightened 
by those of the latest German editors, Ribbeck and Vahlen, who, 
in the last twelve years, have published editions, the one of the 
Tragic Fragments, the other of those of Ennius, at once more 
comprehensive and more critically accurate than any that have 
preceded them. 

‘oman tragedy, more perhaps than any of the other branches 
of Roman poetry, appears to have been an exotic growth. In 
comedy, for example, we see the confluence of two distinct 
streams—the exuberance of native pleasantry, welling out from 
the heart of a rustic population in Fescennine verses and rude 
Atellane entertainments, and the more regular course of the 
Athenian drama, flowing on in an ever-widening, if not ever- 
deepening channel, as it were in forgetfulness of the fountain- 
head which it had left so long behind it; and though the 
torrent may seem to have been at once lost in the river, yet we 
perceive that the great volume of waters must have derived 
new elements of life and freshness. Among the Greeks, indeed, 
tragedy seems to have been evolved, whether by Thespis or by 
his successors, from rudiments as little calculated to excite 
pathos or deep emotion as any of the Etruscan performances 
which the old Italians loved ; but we feel that it is not in such 
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embryo states of being, equally capable, as far as we can see, of 
being matured into one or the other of two distinct organisms, 
that the actual type of either can be said to exist. There seems 
to have been nothing in the native institutions of early Italy 
answering to the nucleus round which Grecian tragedy gathered 
and clustered the Bacchic chorus; no depth of dithyrambic 
fervour, by entering into which the population might have 
been led on to conceive or appreciate a high and heroic argu- 
ment. Other conditions there may have been, no less adapted 
to give the impulse required for the production of a national 
tragedy ; but these, if present, must have been neutralized or 
retarded in their operation, so as to delay, if not to postpone 
indefinitely, the set time of birth. The same causes which 
prevented Rome from creating tragedy for herself influenced 
her treatment of it when adopted from without. Greek 
tragedy, in its progress from youth to manhood, was ever 
travelling further and further from the East, ever losing sight 
more and more of its Bacchic origin. The chorus, which had 
once been everything, was coming to be less and less ; dominant 
in Aéschylus ; in Sophocles, occupying what may be thought to be 
a just medium; in Euripides, not indeed contracting its dimen- 
sions, but frequently standing in no very close relation to the 
business of the play, virtually a mere relief between the acts ; 
in Agathon and his successors, attaining this consummation 
formally, as we learn from Aristotle, who tells us that they 
were in the habit of introducing éuBoAwa or insertions, songs 
written for no one play in particular, and therefore suiting any. 
The next step in the development would obviously have been 
to anticipate the course taken centuries after by the modern 
drama, and discard tlre chorus altogether in tragedy as well as 
in comedy—a result to which one at least of the causes assigned 
for the cessation of the comic chorus, the expense of training, 
might very well have contributed ; if indeed we are not entitled 
to assert that the step was actually taken, and with Quintilian 
and Schlegel, to recognise in the new comedy of Menander and 
Philemon the last phase of Athenian tragedy, the Euripidean 
drama worked out to its completion. It was not in the genius 
of an imitative people to form such an anticipation, any more 
than it was in the philosophy of an uncritical age to perceive 
such an analogy. The early Roman inventors doubtless re- 
garded the chorus as an integral part of the play they copied, 
and Horace, two centuries later, is as clear in requiring that it 
should be made relevant to the action, as Aristotle himself; but 
the unreality of a Roman chorus must have made itself felt 
from the first. The Romans seem to have had no conception 
of that complex metrical variety, that “linked sweetness, long 
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drawn out,” aad returning back upon itself, which characterize 
the structure of the Greek choral ode. To copy its metres in 
their manifold combinations would have been a prolongation of 
servile labour, from which even they would have recoiled, even 
supposing them to have thoroughly understood what they read ; 
while they do not seem to have had anything analogous in the 
rude simplicity of their own poetical repertory. Horace ap- 
pears to have regarded Pindar’s dithyrambics as a mere inspi- 
ration, not bound by artistic rule, and therefore not to be 
attained by artistic practice; in the words of their common 
imitator, Cowley, 
“ Pindar is imitable by none, 
The Phoenix Pindar is a vast species alone :” 


yet modern science has discovered the laws of the Pindaric 
measure, and modern art, or modern genius, has produced odes 
of Pindaric complexity. So in the remains of the early Roman 
tragedians, when we pass beyond the common iambic or trochaic 
of the dialogue, we find only the simplest metres, anapests 
chiefly, with here and there a fragment of bacchiac or cretic, 
such as Plautus uses in the canticwm, the recitative performed 
by a single voice to the sound of flute-music, and accompanied 
by gesticulation. Seneca, who is uniformly careful to allot to 
the chorus a respectable proportion of each play, generally con- 
fines himself to anapests or some of the simpler lyric metres, 
such as asclepiads, sapphics, or glyconics ; and in the two or 
three instances where he attempts something more elaborate, 
by mixing them and others together, the result is a curious 
piece of workmanship of the Chinese sort, not unlike the poem 
in which an old grammarian has combined all the measures of 
Horace—a composition which, if ever produced in the theatre, 
for which Seneca’s dramas were probably never intended, would 
doubtless have issued in a mere medley of discords. It is, in 
fact, what we know of the arrangements of the Roman theatre 
which enables us to estimate the self-confessed insignificance 
of the Roman chorus. “The Roman orchestra,” we are told, 
“contained no Thymele, and was not destined for a chorus, but 
contained the seats for senators and other distinguished per- 
sons, which are called primus subselliorum ordo.” These few 
words, which might perhaps be made the text for a commen- 
tary on the differing spirit of the Greek and Roman dramas, at 
any rate show that the day of the old chorus was past. Where 
there was no orchestra, what place could there be for the variety 
of orchestral motion and the fulness of orchestral harmony ? 
How could a chorus, compelled to share the stage with the 
actors, preserve its ancient character of military symmetry, 
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execute the grand movement of the Parodos, and draw up in 
rank and file to chant the Stasimon ? The traditions of the 
dialogue could be conveyed from country to country without 
injury ; the traditions of choric metre and choric gesture were 
precisely such as were likely to perish in the attempt to trans- 
plant them, if attempt there were. 

Still, great as may have been the injury sustained by the 

Roman drama from this humiliation of the chorus, it is one 
which is but imperfectly brought home to the modern reader, 
Even where the whole play has been preserved, we may read 
it (in speaking of Seneca it would be too much to say, enjoy it) 
in happy unconsciousness, for the most part, of the ‘alterations 
which its character must have undergone ; much more when, 
knowing that we have to deal with fragments, we are disposed to 
think rather of what we find than of what we miss. The frag- 
ments preserved from the dialogue of Greek tragedy very oreatly 
outnumber those which have survived from the choral parts ; a 
fact for which various reasons may be adduced, such as the 
greater availability of the former for most purposes of quotation, 
especially where the quoter quotes from memory ; and though 
it cannot be used to invalidate what we have said about the 
want of metrical variety in the Roman Chorus, as if many 
metres might have existed which quotation has not preserved, 
it at any rate prevents the student of one set of fragments from 
feeling any strong sense of contrast when he turns to examine 
the other. 

Livius Andronicus is universally acknowledged to have been 
the Thespis of Roman tragedy. Such a title indeed would but 
imperfectly express the extent of his services to the country of 
his adoption. With that ambidextrous activity which is espe- 
cially characteristic of an imitative culture, he became also the 
Susarion of Roman comedy, and perhaps the Homer of Roman 
poetry ; the latter not merely in virtue of his translation or re- 
production of the Odyssey, but as the first who is known to 
have written a poetical work, as distinguished from that popu: 
lar poetry which may or may not have existed in the earlier 
days of the city. A native of Tarentum, taken prisoner in the 

Yoman wars with Southern Italy, the slave, and afterwards the 
freed man of M. Livius Salinator, whose children he instructed, 
and whose name he bore when enfranchised, he acquired the 
language of his conquerors perfectly, and was thus able to inter- 
pret to them the poetry of Greece, and create for them what 
they had hitherto been without, and perhaps had hardly felt the 
want of. The year 240 B.C. gives us the date of his first acted 
drama, but we do not know whether it was a tragedy or a 
comedy. The fragments of his tragedies, the names of nine of 
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which have come down to us, amount to nearly forty lines. 
Like Thespis, he has had forgeries attached to his name by 
unscrupulous or uncritical grammarians; but he has been so 
far more fortunate than his prototype, that posterity is able to 
form a judgment of him from other data than these spurious 
relics. The genuine fragments, indeed, though more numerous, 
if not more pretentious than the forgery, are scanty enough. 
Of the Achilles—all his tragedies appear to have been written 
on Greek subjects, if not actually imitated from the Greek—- 
only one line remains, as also of the Ajax, the Andromeda, the 
Danae, and the Hermione; of the Trojan Horse, one line and 
three words; of. the Zereus, not quite five lines. Fortune has 
been more kind to the gisthus, which may consequently be 
allowed a longer notice. Twelve lines have been preserved, and 
they certainly tell us something of the conduct of the play. 
There was a speech by a herald or messenger, a narrative of the 
homeward voyage of the Grecian fleet, answering apparently to 
that in the Agamemnon of Aischylus, while in the fulness of its 
details it perhaps approached more nearly to that in the Aga- 
memnon of Seneca, to which it may have supplied some hints. 
Like the latter, it seems to have commenced ab ovo, 
“ Postyuam Pergama 
Accensa, et prada per participes aequiter 
Divisa est,” 


after the burning of Troy and the partition of the booty. Like 
the latter, it thought it worth while to notice the gambols of the 
dolphins, Nereus’ herd, with their flat noses, about the sides of 
the vessels, 


“ Tum autem lascivum Nerei simum pecus 
Ludens ad cantum classem lustratur ’— 


a picture which seems to have been a popular one, recurring, 
as we shall see, in Pacuvius, and which Aéschylus, at any rate, 
cannot be pretended to have anticipated, though some recent 
critics have intruded it into his description, not of the tempest 
in the Agzan, but of the course of the beacon. An injunction 
apparently delivered by Agamemnon to his slaves, to sup- 
port Cassandra, and lead her to the temple ; a single line speak- 
ing of the king as engaged in solemn thanksgiving to heaven; 
another saying how he seated himself at the banquet, with Cly- 
temnestra at his side, and his daughters occupying the third 
place ; another describing him as dashing himself to the ground 
in the agony of his death-wound, and an inquiry, which may have 
been addressed to one of his murderers,“ Jamne oculos specie leeta- 
visti optabili ?”—“ Hast thou at length gladdened thy eyes with 
this desirable spectacle ?”—complete our knowledge of the play. 
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It is worth mentioning that for all these fragments we are in- 
debted to Nonius, who, in the exercise of his calling, quotes 
them not for their poetic beauty, but as authorities for the use 
of certain words—«quiter, lustror, pecus, as extending to other 
than quadrupeds, proco, solemnitus, juxtim, fligi, leto, and species. 
Similarly it is to Nonius, Paulus, and Festus, that we owe the 
very few fragments which are quoted from unnamed plays of his. 
From them we learn that he indulged, as we might have ex- 
pected, in Grecisms, which the genius of the language afterwards 
threw off, using anclare, or anculare, for “to draw,” and speak- 
ing of a crag in no less than four passages by the name of cris ; 
that dusmus in his time stood for dusmus or dumosus ; and that 
quisquis included the feminine as well as the masculine; that 
he talked of the stony heaps, “struices saxeas,” along which 
Castalia tumbles, and applied nefrens—a word which, accord- 
ing to Varro, was used of young pigs—-to the toothless infant 
into whose mouth its mother sheds the succour of her milk.? 
These are but faint and shadowy traces, a line here and there 
discernible in an effaced picture; but they may have their 
value for those whose curiosity has ever led them, as ours before 
now has led us, to search Johnson’s Dictionary for extracts from 
an old author whose works happened at that time to be beyond 
their reach. 

The second of the Roman tragedians in order of time was 
Neevius, who will come before us again in a later part of this 
article as the predecessor, and, to some extent at least, the rival 
of Ennius in epic poetry. His first play, tragedy or comedy 
we know not, is said to have been represented B.c. 235, five 


1 Mommsen quotes this line, ‘Quem ego nefrendem alui lacteam immul- 
gens opem,” as a proof of his assertion that the language of Livius is harsh 
and quaint. It is, however, a tolerably ciose rendering of A®sch. Cho. 897, 
mpos 3 ad Todda 5} Bpitwv dua Ovroww efjuedEas edtpages ydda, and may 
possibly have formed part of the Zgisthus, if that play, as is conceivable, in- 
cluded the death not only of Agamemnon, but of his murderers. There is 
nothing in the etymology of ‘“nefrens” (‘‘ne-frendere,” virtually toothless) 
to show that it might not have been naturally applied to an infant; nor do 
grammarians speak of the use as a strange one; “‘lacteam opem,” too, is 
quite in keeping with the style of earlier Latin poetry down to Lucretius and 
Catullus. Nor do the few lines preserved from Livius’ Odyssey bear out 
Mommsen’s contemptuous expressions, or warrant Mr. Sellar in calling it 
bald and prosaic, as compared, that is, with the remains of other early 
writers. Mommsen, who extols Nevius as far more original than Ennius, 
denies Livius any originality ; in each case passing judgment without evi- 
dence. All that can be said is that Cicero thought Livius unreadable, and 
that we might probably think so too if he were extant, but that his few 
fragments impress us in much the same manner as those of his successor. 
Nevius, however, ought not to be judged apart from his comic remains, 
which are more lively and interesting than the relics of his epic and his 
tragedies. 
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years after the example was set by Livius. Our knowledge of 
his tragedies is rather greater in actual extent than our know- 
ledge of those of Livius, nearly twenty of his lines having been 
preserved ; but as they are distinctive rather of the age than of 
the poet, they need scarcely detain us so long. The names of 
two of his plays—unfortunately they are mere names, with but 
one line and three isolated words to support them—the Clasti - 
dium and the Bringing up of Romulus and Remus, are especially 
interesting as belonging to the class of pretexte or pretextate 
fabule, plays on national subjects like Aischylus’ Persians, or 
Phrynichus’ Destruction of Miletus, or, to take an instance 
nearer home, the Histories of Shakspeare—a class which might 
command our sympathies more strongly than any other species 
of the drama, if the data for our knowledge of it were not 
so scanty, or if it did not seem to have filled a compara- 
tively small space in the minds of the Romans themselves. 
The rest are on Greek subjects, Andromache, Danae, another 
Trojan Horse, Hesiona, Iphigenia, and Lycurgus. Of these 
the most important is the last, Zyeurgus, the remains of which 
consist of more than thirty lines. The quaintness of one or 
two of the expressions has led Welcker to suppose it to have 
been a mythological comedy, like the Amphitruo of Plautus ; 
but Ribbeck, with more verisimilitude, pronounces the play to 
have been a tragedy, occupying probably the same ground as 
the lost Edoni and Lycurgus of AZschylus, and answering in its 
general effect to the Bacche of Euripides. We see the Bacchants, 
“ thyrsigeree Bacchze Bacchico cum schemate,” carrying crested 
snakes high in the air, and ruining the tilled fields—arva being 
used as a feminine noun—wherever they tread. Lycurgus 
seems to command his servants, “ vos qui regalis corporis cus- 
todias agitatis,” to take these disturbers ef the good order of his 
kingdom on a hunting expedition into the forest, where trees 
grow of their own will, not planted, “ ingenio arbusta ubi nata 
sunt, non obsita ;” that when they get into his hunting-grounds 
they may be trapped themselves, and leave the light of day, like 
two-legged birds, by a snare. The victims apparently suspect 
him, and express their fear that in the thrill and rapture of the 
chase, “in venatu vitulantes,” he will send them out of his 
forests with some savage vengeance as their guerdon, “pcenis 
decoratas feris.” Bacchus, however, is captured and brought 
before the king, when an altercation ensues, of which two or 
three fragments have been spared, Lycurgus boasting of the 
wrath of his savage disposition, and the fierce ferocity of his 
spirit, “ feri ingeni iram atque animi acrem acrimoniam,” and 
being warned not to set up his wrath in competition with the 
wrath of Liber. Further on we get a glimpse of the burning of 
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the palace, the cross-beams far and wide all in a glow, and the 
whole building bursting and shining like a flower under the 
hand of Vulcan; and we hear a voice calling loudly for King 
Lycurgus, the son of Dryas. Add to these one or two graphic 
expressions from his other plays, as where a child is bidden by 
a parent to store his words in his mind, as a vintager stores the 
grapes in his basket, or the mountains are called places where 
the winds are wont to break themselves, and one or two sayings 
which have had the good fortune to pass into household words, 
though their author may have been forgotten, “male parta male 
dilabuntur,” “latus sum laudari me abs te, patre, a laudato 
vivo,” and we shall know all that for our present purpose we 
need to know of the tragedies of Nzevius. If it does not enable 
us to realize the “immense chasm” which Mommsen affects 
to perceive between his productions and “the quasi-poetry of 
Livius,” it may at any rate save us from the temptation of flying 
off under the influence of an equally paradoxical reaction, and 
doubting whether, if we possessed the entire works of both, we 
should think that Neevius had made that advance on his pre- 
decessor which he must have made, supposing him not to have 
been essentially his inferior. 

When we come to Ennius, we find the horizon of our know- 
ledge expand. The fragments mount up to about four hundred 
lines, and we have better means of judging of the plays from 
which they are taken, thanks to the laudatory notices of his 
countrymen, as well as to the greater fulness of the remains 
themselves. All of them, with one doubtful exception, the 
Ambracia, which some regard as a pretexta, others as a comedy, 
were on the stock subjects of Greek tragedy; some of them 
ascertained on external or internal evidence to have been trans- 
lated or adapted from dramas now extant, such as the Medea, 
the Hecuba, and the Jphigenia ; others, including the Achilles, 
the Achilles of Aristarchus, the Ajax, the Alcumao, the Alex- 
ander, the Andromacha Afchmalotis, the Andromeda, the 
Athamas, the Cresphontes, the Erechtheus, the Eumenides, the 
Ransoming of Hector (Hectoris Lustra), the Medea at Athens, 
the Melanippe, the Phenix, the Telamo, the Telephus, and the 
Thyestes, easily connected with Greek originals, surviving or 
lost, by a more or less plausible conjecture. “Who is there,” 
. asks Cicero, “such an enemy, I might almost say to the Roman 
name, as to reject or slight the Medea of Ennius, or the Antiopa 
of Pacuvius, because he takes pleasure in reading their originals 
in Euripides?” The appeal to patriotic feeling may pass lightly 
by a modern critic ; still, there is an interest in seeing how the 
old Romans attempted to render in their rough barbarian tongue 
the productions of the most polished age of Athens—an interest 
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like that which we may feel in taking up a translation of the 
Aineid by a writer of Queen Mary’s day, ora version of the 
Pharsalia by a poet of the Commonwealth. The opening lines 
of Ennius’ Medea (they may be found, along with their Greek 
original, either in Mommsen or in Mr. Sellar) are abundantly 
characteristic. Euripides, very naturally, makes his nurse first 
wish that the Argo had never passed the Symplegades, and 
then, wandering back, wish that the timber for the oars had 
never been cut down. This artful inartificiality lay apparently 
too deep for the old Roman ; he knew that the cutting down of 
the timber was really an entire link in the chain of causation, 
and to talk about it late, doubtless seemed to him a mere piece 
of poetical refinement, so he chose to begin ab ovo. So there 
is great naiveté in the way in which he introduces the Argo, 
explaining, for the benefit of his countrymen, much in the 
style of an early commentator or scholiast, that she was a vessel 
bearing that name, and even taking the opportunity of impart- 
ing a scrap of etymological information : “ Argo, so called from 
the eminent Argives, who sailed in her.” The same vein of 
rude formality, varied occasionally by some quaint and 
forcible expression, runs through the other fragments of the 
play, as when he turns the simple Kopi6ia. yuvaixes into “ Que 
Corinthum arcem altam habetis, matron opulent, optimates,” 
or where Medea is made to say that this day Creon has put into 
her hands the bolts and bars, and enabled her to let loose 
her wrath— 
“Tle transversa mente mihi hodie tradidit repagula, 
Quibus ego iram omnem recludam, atque illi perniciem dabo, 
Mihi meerores, illi luctum, exitium illi, exilium mihi.” 


Another fragment, containing the opening of the last choral 
ode of the play, is interesting, as apparently affording an in- 
stance of what we remarked a few pages back, the absence of 
any attempt to imitate the complexity of the Greek choric 
metres :— 
“« Juppiter, tuque adeo summe Sol, qui omnes res inspicis, 
Quique lumine tuo maria, terram, czlum contines, 
Inspice hoe facinus priusquam fiat, prohibessis scelus. 


” 


Here the uncertainty of the text prevents our speaking with 
confidence: but the matter appears to be only the ordinary 
trochaic of the tragic dialogue. Of the fragments of Ennius’ 
remaining tragedies, the most considerable and important are 
those which belong, by assumption or by acknowledged title, to 
the Alexander and the Andromacha Afchmalotis. We know but 
little of the structure of either play, except that both formed parts 
of the tale of Troy, the scene of the first being apparently laid 
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during the siege, that of the second during the capture. The 
first is supposed to have contained that memorable speech of 
Cassandra, which, in whole or in part, is more than once quoted 
_ by Cicero. “ Why does madness flash from thine eye?” asks 
Hecuba of her daughter: “ Where is thy maiden modesty ?” 


“‘ Sed quid oculis rabere visa es derepente ardentibus? 
Ubi illa tua paulo ante sapiens virginalis modestia ?” 


We know the Cassandra of Aischylus: let us hear the Cas- 
sandra of Ennius :— 


“ Mater, optumarum multo melior mulier mulicrum, 
Missa sum superstitiesis ariolationibus : 
Namque Apollo fatis fandis dementem invitam ciet. 
Virgines equales vereor, patris mei meum factum pudet, 
Optumi viri. Mea mater, tui me miseret, mei piget. 
Optumam progeniem Priamo peperisti extra me: hoe dolet : 
Men obesse, illos prodesse, me obstare, illos obsequi! ”’ 


And then, in the midst of her self-denunciation, the prophetic 
frenzy comes upon her: she sees the blood-red firebrand which 
symbolized her brother’s birth, and calls on the Trojans to 
quench it :— 
“ Adest, adest fax obvoluta sanguine atque incendio! 
Multos annos latuit: cives, ferte opem et restinguite ! 

Iamque mari magno classis cita 

Texitur: exitium examen rapit : 

Advenit, et fera velivolantibus 

Navibus complevit manus litora.” 


A later fragment, probably from the same speech, has been 
copied by Virgil in the sixth book of the neid, as it is itself 


doubtless copied from a passage in the Agamemnon :— 


‘* Nam maxumo saltu superabit gravidus armatis equus 
qui suo partu ardua perdat Pergama.”’ 


So the address of AEneas to the visionary Hector is taken almost 
verbally from a speech in which one of the sons or daughters of 
the royal house apostrophizes the dead body :— 

“ O lux Troja, germane Hector! 


. . «+ quid te ita contuo lacerato corpore, 
Miser, aut qui te sic tractavere nobis respectantibus ?”’ 


The longest and most noticeable fragment of the Andromacha 
is in the same strain. The discrowned princess, widowed wife, 
and bereaved mother, is recounting what she has had to wit- 


ness :-— 
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“ Quid petam preesidi, aut exequar ? quove nunc 

Auxilio aut exili aut fuge freta sim ? 

Arce et urbe orba sum. Quo accedam ? quo applicem ? 
Quoi nec are patriz domi stant, fracte et disjecte jacent, 
Fana flamma deflagrata, tosti alti stant parietes, 

Deformati, atque abiete crispa. 

O pater, O patria, O Priami domus, 

Septum altisono cardine templum ! 

Vidi te, astante ope barbarica, 

Tectis cxlatis, lacuatis, 

Auro, ebore instructum regifice. 

Heee omnia vidi inflammari, 

Priamo vi vitam evitari, 

Jovis aram sanguine turpari. 

Vidi, videre quod sum passa egerrume, 
Hectorem curru quadrijugo raptarier, 
Hectoris natum de muro jactarier.” 


It is to these latter lines that the present Archbishop of Dublin, 
in his work on Sacred Latin Poetry, refers for the support of a 
theory that something like rhyme existed in the early poetry of 
Rome. Expressed in more general terms, the view may perhaps 
be thought to receive confirmation not only from this passage, 


but from others which we have quoted. These old fragments 
contain many instances of similarity of sound, not only in the 
ending but in the beginning of words, sometimes confined to 
alliteration, sometimes passing into a jingle. Precisely the 
same thing occurs in Plautus, who abounds in jingles, not 
amounting to puns, or even to plays on words. The first rude 
attempts at producing rhythmical symmetry of language coincide 
with the first rude attempts at producing verbal wit. In their 
maturity they diverge widely; in their infancy they seem 
closely to approximate. 

We now come to two names which are probably the greatest 
in the muster-roll of Roman tragic poets. Cicero, indeed, 
seems to have felt as high an admiration for Ennius as for his 
successors: but a reader of Horace would infer that the enthu- 
siasm of Roman critics and Roman audiences was chiefly cen- 
tred on Pacuvius and Attius. Yet in the case of M. Pacuvius, 
at any rate, we appear to be stepping back from comparative 
light into comparative obscurity. The aggregate of his dramatic 
remains, it is true, is somewhat larger than that of Ennius’s: 
but they consist chiefly of single lines, and so give us but little 
opportunity of judging for ourselves of his poetical character- 
istics. Meantime, one or two facts of his personal history are 
worth a passing notice. His life, which was a long one, falls 
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between the years 220 and 1308B.c. He was connected with 
Ennius not merely by poetical relationship, but by the ties of 
blood, being, according to the most probable accounts, his sister’s 
son, and about twenty years his junior. In temperament as in 
genius, he appears to have been a kind of Roman Sophocles, 
evKoAos pev evOdd’, evixoAos Sexe’. He took charge of his great kins- 
man’s funeral ; and many years later, when he had himself re- 
tired from the scenes of his fame, to pass his old age in his 
native Brundisium, his house and heart were open to his young 
rival Attius, with whom he used, as we shall see below, to con- 
verse freely on the subject of their common pursuit. Though 
he had attained renown not only as a poet, but as the painter 
of a picture esteemed only second to the great masterpiece of 
Fabius Pictor, he took leave of the world in an epitaph which, 
in its graceful modesty, is singularly contrasted with the arro- 
gant self-assertion of his brother poets, simply asking the youth- 
ful reader to step and read his memorial stone. After catching 
this brief glimpse of the man, it is mortifying to find that our 
knowledge of his works is so scanty, that we cannot judge 
whether Varro is right in quoting his style as an instance of 
luxuriance, or Fronto, in a later day, in characterizing it as a 
uniform level ; what are the grounds on which Cicero charged 
him with speaking bad Latin in an age when, as he says, a good 
style came to men by a sort of unconscious innocence ; or in 
what respect he deserved the ambiguous epithet “doctus” ap- 
plied to him, whether from his acquaintance with Greek, or 
from his acquaintance with his art, by the connoisseurs not only 
of Horace’s time, but of Quintilian’s.' His plays, so far as their 
names have come down to us, amount to thirteen, the Antiopa, 
the Judgment of the Arms of Achilles, the Atalanta, the Chryses, 
the Dulorestes, the Hermiona, the Iliona, the Medus, the Niptra or 
Ablutions, a story partly taken from the Odyssey, the Pentheus, the 
Peribea, and the Teuvcer, together with a pretexta named Paulus, 
the subject of which is conjectured to have been the Battle of 
Canne. Those of our readers who may happen to be familiar 
with the fragments of Attic tragedy, will see that each of these 
plays, with the exception, of course, of the last, must have had 
a Greek prototype, after which it was probably framed. But 
the remains themselves, as we have just intimated, exist in too 
small portions to give us any sufficient notion of the manner in 
which the stories were treated, or even of their own poetical 
value, considered merely as isolated passages. Like the remains 


1 As usual, Mommsen discriminates him from Ennius, pronouncing that, 
though he “polished more carefully, and aspired to a higher strain,” “ his 
language appears more rugged, his style of composition pompous and punc- 
tilious.” 
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of Livius and Neevius, they are in fact not so much fragments as 
dust. Yet even there, perhaps, we may find something of in- 
terest, if we single out four of these dramas from the rest. We 
have already alluded to the warm eulogium which Cicero more 
than once passes on the Antiopa ; but it should not be forgotten 
that there was another Roman writer who looked upon that 
work of ancient art with very different eyes. It is on its un- 
fortunate heroine, and the sorrows whose pressure bolsters up 
her doleful heart, that Persius vaunts the disgust which he feels 
at the revival of a taste for obsolete poetry by the dilettanti of 
his day ; and the very deformities, the warts and ulcers, which 
she is supposed to have contracted in the course of her unwhole- 
some captivity, are used to symbolize the quaintnesses of lan- 
guage which are considered to disfigure the style of the old poet. 
This diversity of judgment, however, tells us nothing about the 
character of the play; it merely indicates a diversity of taste 
among the judges, just as the same peculiar features which repel 
one reader of our own Elizabethan drama attract another. Of the 
fragments themselves, the most noticeable is one quoted, though 
not in extenso, by Cicero, in the second book of the De Divina- 
tione, as an instance of the obscurity with which a plain thing 
can be invested. Amphion is speaking of a quadruped: slow- 
footed, field-loving, low of stature, rough of skin, with a short 
head, a snake’s neck, a fierce look, with no entrails, and no 
animal life, and yet with an animal’s voice. The chorus of 
citizens tell him that he has guarded his meaning with so strong 
a force of language, “ ita seeptuosa dictione,” as effectually to 
exclude conjecture, and that if he would be understood he must 
speak plainly. He then utters the name tortoise. “Why should 
not the harper have called it a tortoise at once, instead of 
making such a mystery of it?” asks Cicero impatiently. Where 
we have so few data, it would be hazardous to attempt to answer 
the question; but the passage seems to be not a mere piece of 
circumlocution, but a riddle, like that of the Sphinx, Amphion 
describing his tortoise-shell lyre, not very consistently, partly 
by the properties of the lion tortoise, partly as what it is when, 
in the language of Shelley’s version of Homer’s Hymn to Mer- 
cury, “the life and soul have been bored out of the beast,” and 
it has been “ made to sing.” There is, in fact, something in the 
humour with which the thought is played with, which may 
remind us, as it was perhaps intended to do, of the Homeric 
Hermes when he first views the tortoise :— 


“A useful godsend are you to me now, 
King of the dance, companion of the feast, 
Lovely in all your nature! Welcome you 
Excellent plaything ! where, sweet mountain beast, 
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Got you that speckled shell? Thus much I know, 
You must come home with me and be my guest: 
You will give joy to me, and I will do 
All that is in my power to honour you. 
Better to be at home than out-of-door : 
So come with me; and though it has been said 
That you alive defend from magic power, 
I know you will sing sweetly when you're dead.” 

This parallel may console us for the utter absence of anything 
salient in the few other remains of this once celebrated play. 
The only one which calls for even a passing notice is a line 
containing the expression, “flori crines,” locks of bright bloomy 
hue, a reading which, if the authority of Probus the gram- 
marian is to be held paramount, ought to take its place in a 
passage in the Twelfth Book of the Ancid, where we now read 
of the yellow hair, flori crines, of the fair Lavinia. We pass on 
to two plays which appear to have been connected in subject, 
the Dulorestes and the Chryses. The title of the former play, 
which seems to have been afterwards borrowed by Varro for one 
of his Satura Menippeew, Agatho Dulorestes, is still a perplexity 
to critics, who cannot decide between Aodropéorns aud Aovdo- 
péeorys, Orestes practising a stratagem on Thoas, and Oresies 
appearing, on some unspecified occasion, in the character of a 
slave. The subject of the play was the same as that of the 
Iphigenia in Tauris: the brother and his friend come to the 
Chersonese, where the sister is priestess, and instead of being 
offered up by her as human sacrifices, persuade her to elude her 
master and return with them. Cicero more than once mentions 
the tumultuous applause which invariably arose in the theatre 
during the thrilling scene when the king has the two friends in 
his power, but cannot tell which is Orestes, his intended victim, 
and each asserts, drowning as it were the other’s voice, that he 
is the man; till at last, neither being able to prevail, they 
entreat to be put to death together. “It was a mere his- 
trionic fiction,” says he, “yet the audience rose to their feet 
and clapped.” With that exception, the remnants of the play 
are quotations for mere lexicographical purposes, made by 
Nonius, Festus, and Priscian, illustrating the use of such words 
as orbitudo, vanitudo, prolixitudo, temeritudo, fatiscor for fatiseo, 
and adjutor for adjuto. The only one to which we now refer is 
one of several passages, in which the Roman writers as it were 
turn commentators on their own language, and explain the 
difference between pigere and pudere : “ Piget paternum nome?, 
maternum pudet profari :” “My father’s name I cannot tell for 
sorrow, my mother’s for shame.” The Chryses was a sequel to 
the Dulorestes, and on the Greek stage would doubtless have 
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formed part of the same tetralogy. The play was probably 
modelled on a lost work of Sophocles, bearing the same name ; 
the story seems to have been preserved by Hyginus. The fugi- 
tives, escaping from the Tauric Chersonese, take refuge in the 
Isle of Chryse, known to all readers of the first Ziad, as the 
home of the priest Chryses. Thither they are pursued by Thoas, 
who requires their surrender. But they have found a friend 
who can help them. Chryseis, so runs the post-Homeric legend, 
after her return to her father, was delivered of a son, who 
received his grandfather’s name, and was brought up as the 
child of Apollo. He assists his new relatives against their 
enemy, and Thoas is killed. Yet here, as elsewhere, the frag- 
ments help us but little towards the story. The most memor- 
able are one or two preserved by Cicero, on the subject of 
divination and physical philosophy ; taken, it has been conjec- 
tured, from a dialogue between Orestes and the elder Chryses. 
One of these is a sneer at augury, such as the old poets were 
fond of indulging, the point being, that those who learn more 
from the inwards of others than from their own, ought to be 
heard rather than heeded :— 


“Tsti qui linguam avium intelligunt 
Plusque ex alieno jecore sapiunt quam ex suo, 
Magis audiendum quem auscultandum censeo.” 


Another speaks of the all-embracing sky as the source of all 
being :— 


“ Hoe vide, cireum supraque quod complexu continet 
Terram 
Solisque exortu capessit candorem, occasu nigret, 
Id quod nostri calum memorant, Graii perhibent ethera : 
Quidquid est hoc, omnia animat, format, alit,.auget, creat, 
Sepelit, recipit in sese omnia, omniumque idem est pater, 
Indidemque eadem que oriuntur, de integro que eodem incidunt.” 


The last play we shall notice, the Niptra, contains, as we 
have said, part of the history of Ulysses. It appears partly to 
have coincided with the end of the Odyssey, partly to have car- 
ried on the narrative further. Like the Chryses, it had its original 
in a drama of Sophocles, the second title of which, ’Odsveceis 
dxavOorAné, points to the post-Homeric part of the story. 
Ulysses arrives at his home, as in Homer, and is recognised by 
his nurse as she assists him in the bath, In lines which Gellius 
justly characterizes as delightful, she invites the stranger to 
submit to those offices which she had so often paid to her old 
master :— 
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“* Cedo tamen pedem tuum lymphis flavis, flavum ut pulverem 
Manibus isdem, quibus Ulyssi seepe permulsi, abluam ; 
Lassitudinemque minuam manuum mollitudine.” 


We may wonder at the notion of colour which chooses the 
same word, flavus—a mixture, so Fronto in Gellius lays down, 
of green, red, and white—to represent both the hue of the water 
that cleanses, and that of the dust that is cleansed, but it can 
be no surprise to us that the passage should have been thought 
graceful and pleasing. Another line apparently tells of the 
qualities which enable Euryclea to identify the wanderer with 
Ulysses :— 

“ Lenitudo orationis, mo!litudo corporis.” 


Afterwards, through what steps we know not, the story changes. 
Telegonus, the son of Ulysses by Circe, comes to Ithaca to 
seek his father, and wounds him ignorantly in a chance en- 
counter, with a spear barbed with a fish-bone. “He met our 
lances,” cries the wounded hero, “with a noxious barbaric 
weapon, made of a strange shape, and put together by no skilful 
hand.” In the rest of the play we hear the complaints of the 
sufferer in his agony, reminding us of those of his old enemy 
Philoctetes, or of Hercules in the Zrachiniw. “Take me up 
gently,” he says, 
“ Pedetentim ac sedato nisu, 
Ne succussu arripiat major 
Dolor.” 


And then, as the pain masters him, he shrieks aloud, and begs 
to be left alone -— 


“ Retinete, tenete ! opprimite ulcus, 
Nudate ! heu miserum me, excrucior ! 
Operite, abscedite jamjam. 
Mittite : nam attrectatu et quassu 
Seevum amplificatis dolorem.” 


Elsewhere, however, he rises superior to his anguish, observing, 
when he is dying, that complaint is the natural utterance for a 
man, lamentation for a woman ; a contrast, Cicero seems to say, 
to the hero of Sophocles, whose exclamations were less manly, 
or at any rate were not met by the chorus in the same spirit of 
stoical reproof. 

The fragments of Pacuvius’ nameless plays, though not numer- 
ous, contain two passages of greater length than any that are to 
be found among his other remains. We will only quote one of 
them, the description of the Greeks on their voyage home from 
Troy, to which we alluded in speaking of Livius. At first they 
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amuse themselves with looking at the fish that sport about the 
vessel ; but a storm soon gathers : 


“ Profectione lati piscium lasciviam 

Intuentur, nec tuendi capere satietas potest. 

Interea prope jam occidente sole inhorrescit mare, 

Tenebre conduplicantur, noctisque et nimbum occecat nigror, 
Flamma inter nubes coruscat, coelum tonitru contremit, 
Undique omnes venti erumpunt, szevi existunt turbines, 
Fervit zstu pelagus.” 


sut it is time to hasten to the last name on our list. 

Of the life of L. Attius we know less than that of his prede- 
cessor, though he belonged to the next generation, the date of 
his birth being B.c. 170, and survived into the days of Cicero, 
who, as a young man, frequently conversed with him. As a 
compensation for this slenderness of information, however, we 
have a clearer view of his labours as an author, which appear 
to have been nearly as various as those of Ennius, including 
not enly tragedies and pretexte, but a historical epic like 
Ennius’s, with the same title, Annales, and three prose works, 
Libri Didascalion, apparently a history of poetry, Libri Prag- 
maticon, and Parerga. So, when we come to his actual remains, 
we find that, as far at least as mere quantity goes, time has 
dealt more kindly with him than with his brethren, sparing us 
very nearly seven hundred lines. It is in his relics alone that 
we find any considerable fragment of a pretexta. He is known 
to have written at least two plays of that description, the 
Aineade or Decius, and the Brutus, the subject of the last 
being the elder Brutus, the hero of the Regifuge, though it is 
possible, as has been suggested, that he may have intended to 
compliment another of the family, D. Brutus, his own friend 
and patron. From the Brutus, Cicero has extracted two speeches, 
one of King Tarquin recounting an alarming dream, the other 
of the soothsayer giving the explanation. The king has dreamed 
of a flock of sheep, from which he chose two rams for sacrifice. 
He had slain one, when the other ran at him, and butted him 
to the ground, and as he lay there wounded, he saw the sun 
change his course and move from left to right. This he tells in 
iambics ; the answer is in trochaics, and is not without interest, 
philosophical as well as poetical, attempting, as it does, to give 
some sort of theory of dreams, which are said to arise generally 
from natural causes, but which in some cases are supernatural : 


“ Rex, que in vita usurpant homines, cogitant, curant, vident, 
Queque agunt vigilantes agitantque, ea si cui in somno accidunt, 
Minus mirum est; sed di rem tantam haud temere improviso offerunt. 
Proin vide, ne quem tu esse hebetem deputes que ac pecus, 
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Is sapientia munitum pectus egregie gerat 

Teque regno expellat : nam id quod de sole ostentum est tibi, 

Populo commutationem rerum portendit tibi, 

Perpropinquam. Hee bene verruncent populo! Nam quod dex- 
terum 

Cepit cursum ab leva signum prepotens, pulcherrime 

Auguratum est rem Romanam publicam summam fore.” 


A curious story, whether authentic or no, is preserved by 
Gellius, showing Attius’s opinion of the character of his own 
genius. We give it as translated by Mr. Sellar:—* When 
Pacuvius, at a great age, and suffering from a disease of long 
standing, had retired from Rome to Tarentum, Attius, at that 
time a considerably younger man, on his journey to Asia, arrived 
at that town, and stayed with Pacuvius. And being kindly en- 
tertained, and constrained to stay for several days, he read to 
him, at his request, his tragedy of Atreus. Then, as the story 
goes, Pacuvius said that what he had written appeared to him 
sonorous and elevated, but somewhat harsh and crude. ‘It is 
just as you say,’ replied Attius; ‘and in truth I am not’ sorry 
for it, for I hope that I shall write better in future ; for they 
say that the same law holds good in genius as in fruit. Fruits 
which are originally harsh and sour afterwards become mellow 
and pleasant, but those which have a soft and withered look, 
and are very juicy at first, become soon rotten without ever 
becoming ripe. It appears, accordingly, that there should be 
left something in genius also for the mellowing influence of 
years and time.’” 

It would be interesting if we could verify this piece of self- 
criticism by an appeal to Attius’s writings, and see whether his 
somewhat complacent anticipation can take rank as a fulfilled 
prediction. Here, however, as elsewhere, the state of our know- 
ledge leaves us quite at fault. The names of no less than forty- 
five of his tragedies have been preserved,—a number which, 
even if reduced, as a searching criticism would perhaps reduce 
it, by ten, will still be very considerable; but, except from 
Gellius’ story, we appear to have no external means of ascer- 
taining the time at which any of them were composed, and the 
remains themselves are not sufficiently speaking to give any 
evidence of their own age or youthfulness. We question, in- 
deed—and here we are glad to find ourselves in agreement with 
Mr. Sellar—whether, to a modern apprehension, there is any 
sensible distinction between the style of Attius and his prede- 
cessor and critic; whether to one whose eyes were bandaged, 
the harsh fruit would not taste merely the same as the mellow ; 
though Mommsen, of course, finds Attius’s imitations “more 
readable and adroit.” Each individual, doubtless, had critical 
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stages in his own poetical life ; each individual, doubtless, stood 
in some marked relation to his predecessors and successors, and 
to the other poets of his age. But at the point of view which 
we occupy, these minor differences between writer and writer, 
much more between a writer and himself, are no longer per- 
ceptible. Distance has done much to confound them ; medi- 
eval oblivion has all but swept away their very data. To us the 
old tragic poets are themselves but a single critical stage in the 
poetical life of their nation, their productions, one and all, im- 
pregnated by the same flavour of harshness, which was to find 
its season of mellowing, not in the lifetime of any one of them- 
selves, but in the ripe period of the Roman mind,—the Augustan 
era of Horace and Virgil. 

But though we cannot compare the Afreus of Attius with its 
younger brothers and sisters, we have a few glimmering lights 
which show us something of what it was in itself. The savage 
nature of the hero is dwelt on again and again by Cicero, with 
whom he is a type of imperious cruelty,—the gloomy tyrant of 
the Roman stage. We are admitted to his confidence, and hear 
his plans of vengeance against his brother, who has once more 
roused the sleeping tiger within him :— 


“Tterum Thyestes Atreum adtractatum advenit, 
Iterum jam aggreditur me et quietum exsuscitat : 
Major mihi moles, majus miscendum est malum, 
Qui illius acerbum cor contundam et comprimam.” 


The same ora similar speech contained the words which, by 
frequent quotation, have passed into a proverb, “ Oderint dum 
metuant”—a sentiment which, says Seneca, fathers itself at 
once on a contemporary of Sulla, but which may also remind a 
modern reader of times nearer to Seneca’s own. But we are 
not left to think of Atreus as a mere monster of cruelty ; we 
are bidden to recollect that he is a man who has been deeply 
wronged as a brother, a husband, and a king. He speaks of 
Thyestes as one who was not content with seducing his wife ; 
he lays stress on the adultery itself, as a crime especially 
perilous in high places, and on the public evil to be appre- 
hended from any tampering with the royal stock ; and he shows 
that his throne was menaced by the adulterous pair, who stole 
from him the golden lamb, the heaven-sent Palladium of the 
kingdom. On the other side we have the thoughts of Thyestes, 
by his own showing, at least, even then a man more sinned 
against than sinning, who by a stroke of tragic irony is repre- 
sented as warning his children of the many snares that are laid 
for the good, and of the danger to a private man of sitting at 
meat with a king. We catch a glimpse of the bloody prepara- 
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tions for the feast ; we hear the floor of heaven shaken with a 
sudden thunder-peal, “ tonitru turbida torvo ;’ Atreus tells the 
wretched father that he is himself his children’s grave, and re- 
torts the charge of broken faith by saying that there is no faith 
with the faithless ; and then we listen to Thyestes as he recurs 
to the monstrous horror of the situation, a brother inducing a 
father to close his teeth on the flesh of his own sons, and asks 
what hope for the future there can be for one so steeped in pol- 
lution as himself :— 


“Egone Argivum imperium attingam aut Pelopia digner domo ? 
Quo me ostendam ? quod templum adeam? quem ore funesto 
alloquar ?” 


Out of the remaining forty-four plays of Attius, we can 
afford only to pick an isolated fragment here and there. 

Here is a specimen of that grammarian spirit which we have 
noted once or twice already in his predecessors, the spirit of 
men who feel themselves to be not only poets but writers, en- 
deavouring to inform the heads of their countrymen as well as 
to move their hearts. Achilles is lecturing Antilochus on the 
difference between “ pervicacia” and “ pertinacia :’— 


“Tu pertinaciam esse, Antiloche, hance predicas : 
Ego pervicaciam aio, et ea me uti volo: 
Nam pervicacem dici me esse et vincere (vincier ?) 
Perfacile patior, pertinacem nil moror : 
Hee fortes sequitur, illam indocti possident. 
Tu addis quod vitio est, demis quod laudi datur.” 


In a single line we are told how to distinguish “animus” and 
“ anima :’— 
“‘ Sapimus animo, fruimur anima: sine animo anima est debilis.” 


Here is a picture of the Argo, the first ship, drawn by a 
shepherd who has seen it from a mountain :— 


“Tanta moles labitur 
Fremebunda ex alto, ingenti sonitu et spiritu. 
Pree se undas volvit, vortices vi suscitat : 
Ruit prolapsa, pelagus respergit, reflat. 

Ita dum interruptum credas nimbum labier, 
Dum quod sublime ventis expulsum rapi 
Saxum, aut procellis, vel globosos turbines 
Existere ictos undis concursantibus : 

Nisi quas terrestris pontus strages conciet ; 
Aut forte Triton fuscina evertens specus 
Subter radices penitus undanti in freto 
Molem ex profundo saxeam in cxlum eruit.” 
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The four following lines describe daybreak and its occupa- 
tions with a circumstantial minuteness which in a modern poet 
would be tedious and ungraceful, but in Attius is merely cha- 
racteristic of antique simplicity :— 

“ Forte ante auroram, radiorum ardentum indicem, 
Cum e somno in segetem agrestes cornutos cient, 
Ut rorulentas terras ferro rufidas 
Proscindant, glebas molli ex arvo exsuscitent.” 


Lastly, here are some anapests from the Philoctetes, the first 
passage an address to Ulysses, the second part of a description 
of Lemnos, the island of Vulcan :— 


“ Inclute, parva prodite patria, 
Nomine celebri claroque potens 
Pectore, Achivis classibus auctor, 
Gravis Dardaniis gentibus ultor, 

Laertiade ! 


Nemus expirante vapore vides, 
Unde ignis cluet mortalibus clam 
Divisus; eum dictus Prometheus 
Clepsisse dolo, peenasque lovi 
Fato expendisse supremo.” 


In taking leave of these old tragedies, we will say a very few 
words on one point to which we have not yet adverted, the 
metre of the dialogue. 

So far as we can follow Horace’s not very intelligible account 
of the iambic trimeter, it would appear that he regarded it as 
having been gradually encroached upon by spondees, which, 
having been duly admitted into the first, third, and fifth of the 
six places in the verse, pushed their inroads further, so as to 
take possession of all but the last. Such a representation would 
not be true of the Greek iambic, which found no difficulty in 
keeping the spondees within bounds, though in the hands of 
the comic writers it was overrun by anapzsts ; but it may, per- 
haps, stand if we place together the experience of one language 
with the experience of another. Under the Romans, spondees 
seem to have asserted their title to the first five places of the 
trimeter from the very outset, and the result of the progress of 
tragic versification was not to extend (if indeed extension had 
been possible), but to contract their province, and to re-establish 
the Greek type substantially as it had existed in the days of 
Euripides. Perhaps it might be too much to say, that the 
iambic trimeter and trochaic tetrameter of early Roman tragedy 
are absolutely identical with those of Roman comedy ; yet they 
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bear a strong resemblance to each other, not only as regards the 
nature of the fact admitted, but in the licenses of pronunciation 
allowed. Some of the lines which we quoted a short time back, 
“ Cedo tamen pedem tuum lymphis flavis, flavum ut pulverem,” 
for instance, can only be received by an application of the 
Plautine and Terentian license, which makes “ meus,” “ tuus,” 
etc., monosyllables. The elision of the final “s,” though, of 
course, not peculiar to early dramatic poetry, points to the 
same thing, the assimilation of poetical recitations in those 
times to the ordinary pronunciation. The early Roman writers 
had doubtless no wish to confound tragedy and comedy, though 
they themselves produced either indifferently ; they were not 
likely to have dreamed of the approximation between the two, 
which we mentioned at the opening of our remarks as having 
gradually taken place in Greece; but the accidents of their age 
and position led them unconsciously in the same direction, and 
their own imperfection as workmen prevented them from per- 
ceiving critically where they did not feel intuitively. Euripides, 
the chief agent in what may be called the secularization of 
Greek tragedy, ventured on one occasion to break through the 
courtesies of scenic illusion, which ignore the spectators, and to 
make a tragic chorus address the audience in the name of the 
author of the play, after the manner of its comic counterpart. 
May we not recognise the same tendency in the custom which, 
as we learn from Horace and Quintilian, prevailed on the Roman 
stage, of closing tragedy and comedy alike with the emphatic 
Plaudite ? 

We must now return to Ennius, by far the greater part of 
our debt to whom still remains unpaid. As a tragedian he is 
only one among several, and not the greatest of the number: 
as an epic poet he filled a place in the minds of his countrymen 
somewhat analogous to, though of course not commensurate 
with, that occupied in Greece by Homer himself. However 
modern critics may adjust precedence among writers whose 
works they have not read, there can be no question that he 
was generally regarded by the Romans as the true founder of 
their national poetry, “ the morning-star of song.” Those who 
went before him he himself relegates to a period when poetry 
had not yet been conceived of as an art, “ when no one had 
scaled the crags of the Muses, or was studious of speech ;” and 
no attempt seems to have been seriously made to disturb his 
verdict. Cicero, perhaps the only ancient writer from whom a 
word can be quoted in favour of Nevius as against his rival, is 
the one whose voice is raised most consistently and emphati- 
ally to eulogize Ennius, our Ennius, the first of epic poets ; 
the man who celebrated our great ancestors, and whom they in 
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turn delighted to honour. The title of the second Homer, instanced 
by Horace as a specimen of the criticism of his time upon 
Ennius, is a witness to the admiration entertained for him by 
Lucilius. Lucretius, standing on the threshold of his own great 
poem, speaks of Ennius as the first who brought from Helicon 
a garland of unfading leaf to be had in renown among the 
nations of Italy, and in questioning his doctrines declares the 
verses in which they are enshrined to be eternal. Propertius 
contrasts his own luxuriant ivy with the austere laurels of 
{nnius ; but such language is no more than he bestows gener- 
ally on writers whose subjects and mode of treatment were 
severer than his own: and he elsewhere tells of himself as 
having drunk at the same spring with the father of verse, who 
rose from that dr: wught to sing of the Curii and Horatii, of the 
trophies of Amilius and the ‘delays of Fabius, of the blow re- 
ceived at Canne, and the bowing of the will of heaven by 
prayer, of the Lares that put Hannibal to flight, and the geese 
that saved Capitolian Jove. Ovid and Horace, while impelled 
by a spirit perhaps of rivalry, perhaps only of reasonable self- 
assertion, to contend that the old bard’s poems had no right to be 
regarded as the consummation of Roman art, are nevertheless 
not unwilling to pay the homage demanded by so great a name, 
the one conceding to the man of genius what he denies to the 
artist, the other, in a passage whose apparent historical inac- 
curacy has been a standing difficulty to criticism, affirming that 
the fame of the African conqueror is due not more to the ‘burn- 
ing of Carthage than to the muses of Calabria. And though 
the sneer of Martial at those who would read Ennius when they 
could read Virgil, shows that the feud between the old and the 
new was not confined to the Augustan age, we find that even in 
the time of Gellius, an itinerant lecturer on Ennius, an “ Enni- 
anista,” as he called himself, after the manner of the Homeristie, 
could command an audience, and that a copy of the Annals, of 
accredited authority, was procured at great expense, for the 
purpose of verifying the reading of a single line. With such a 
chain of testimonials before him, a scholar may be excused if 
he takes up the language of Scaliger, and complains, like Priam, 
of the fortune of war which has destroyed the hero of the 
family, and left so many of his less noble brethren. We feel 
that for us the great year of Roman poetry has lost its spring ; 
and some sense of our loss remains with us as we gaze on the 
meridian glow of its fervid summer, or the hectic tints of its 
decaying autumn. 

Before we speak of the author and of the remains of his 
works, the history of those remains deserves a few words of 
notice. It is mortifying to think that a copy of the poems of 
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Ennius appears to have existed till within a comparatively 
recent period. We cannot indeed point to the precise part of 
the ocean where the vessel went down, but we know where she 
was last spoken with. A catalogue of the date of the thirteenth 
century, appended to a MS. of Statius in a library at Prague, 
mentions copies of Ennius and Nevius; and a poet of the same 
period, Alanus de Insula, a Scotchman, in his Anti-Claudianus, 
talks of Ennius in his ragged plebeian garb, thundering out the 
fortunes of Priam, as if his knowledge of the old bard rested on 
something better than hearsay. It was an age when classical 
taste, which had begun to show signs of life, again became 
nearly extinct, the thick darkness which set in before the 
dawn; and that it should willingly have let die an author 
whom of all others Cicero would have struggled to save, is only 
a single charge towards its condemnation. At the revival of 
learning we hear only of the fragments of Ennius; they began, 
however, to attract attention early in the sixteenth century ; 
and Ludovicus Vives, the eminent Spaniard who taught Latin 
at Oxford, announced a purpose of collecting and editing them. 
The first who actually performed that task were Robert and 
Henry Stephens, in their collection of the Fragments of the 
Ancient Latin Poets, published at Paris in 1564. Thirty-six 
years later, a more elaborate edition was brought out by an 
Italian, Hieronymus Columna, whose industry as a collector of 
the fragments appears to have been sufficiently praiseworthy 
though unfortunately not equalled by his sagacity in restoring 
their text or assigning to them their probable places in the lost 
poems. The next adventure was at once more ambitious and 
less respectable. Advantage was taken of the name of Ennius 
to propagate a daring and ingenious forgery. In 1595, Paulus 
Merula, a Dutch jurisconsult, published at Leyden the frag- 
ments of Ennius’s Annals in a corrected, rearranged, and en- 
larged form, the main feature of his edition consisting of some 
additional remains, recovered, as he professed, from a treatise 
by L. Calpurnius Piso, addressed to the Emperor Trajan, “ On 
the Contents (continentia) of the Ancient Poets.” This valuable 
repertory of quotations had been examined by him, according 
to his statement, in the library of St. Victor at Paris, where it 
had once formed part of the same volume with a Ms. of Lucan, 
but had afterwards been separated from it; and now, he de- 
clared, it was in great danger of being stolen. On examination, 
it appeared that the probability had become a certainty ; Piso’s 
treatise had vanished, while the mutilated volume remained ; 
and the latter part of the discovery at any rate has apparently 
been accepted, even by some recent critics, as an evidence of the 
general truth of the story, though, when rigorously examined, 
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it seems not to be worth much more than the attestation of the 
bricks in the chimney to Jack Cade’s account of his parentage. 
Modern opinion appears to have decided that Merula’s antici- 
pation was a prediction after the fact, and that he was really 
both his own Piso and his own Ennius; at the same time that 
we must confess with Niebuhr that the forgery is executed 
with considerable plausibility, and that the verses, if not such 
as Ennius must have written, are such as he might have writ- 
ten. After Merula, we find no name of any great importance, 
real or fictitious, among the editors of Ennius, till we come to 
Vahlen, whose edition we have already commemorated, and are 
glad once more to recommend to our readers for carefulness 
in collecting the fragments, labour in ascertaining their text 
according to the best Mss. of the various authors who have pre- 
served them, and general good judgment in arranging them in 
their places and establishing the main outlines of the lost 
work. Our own obligations to it have been very great, and the 
sketch which we are about to give of the probable form and 
contents of Ennius’s poems will be made up, we may say, 
exclusively from its materials. 

First, however, we must briefly sketch the chief particulars 
that are known about the poet himself. The authorities for 
his history are rather various than copious; the fullest and in 
every way the most satisfactory being Cicero, whose notices 
have to be supplemented by the more equivocal testimony of 
later compilers, grammatical or historical. 

Q. Ennius was born in the year B.c. 239, in the consulship 
of C. Mamilius Turrinus and Q. Valerius Falto, the year after 
poetry, as Cicero expresses it, had been introduced into Rome 
by the representations of the first drama of Livius Andronicus. 
His place of birth was Rudize (not Rudia), a village in the 
Calabrian hills; a fact established by the more or less distinct 
witness of various authors, including his own, as against 
Eusebius, who makes him to have been born at Tarentum. 
Calabria was formerly known as Messapia; and Ennius used 
to assert his descent from the eponymous hero Messapus, the 
“Messapus equum domitor” of Virgil, who is said by Servius 
to have alluded to this claim in the passage of the Seventh 
Book of the neid (vv. 698 foll.), where he introduces the 
followers of Messapus singing of their king as they marched, 
like long-necked swans. Silius Italicus represents him as 
serving in Sardinia under Manlius Torquatus, against the 
combined army of Sardinians and Carthaginians, at a time 
when he must have been about four-and-twenty; and, though 
the circumstances of the description are doubtless wholly due 
to that frigid imitator of Virgil, that seems no reason why the 
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nucleus round which they cluster may not have been derived 
from a tradition of whatever value. Fifteen or twenty years 
later he appears to have been still in Sardinia, if we may trust 
the shadowy and somewhat conflicting authorities of Cornelius 
Nepos and Aurelius Victor, from which we gather that he 
then became connected with Cato, whether during Cato’s 
African quéstorship or Sicilian preetorship is not clear, and 
was brought by him to Rome. In his fifty-first year we find 
him attached to another eminent man, Fulvius Nobilior, who 
took him with him on his Atolian campaign, and afterwards 
marked his recollection of the companionship by making an 
offering to the Muses out of the spoils of the victory. At a 
later period he became a Roman citizen, through the instrument- 
ality of the son of Nobilior, who had been appointed a triumvir 
for founding a colony, and availed himself of the opportunity 
to gratify his father’s friend and his own. Meanwhile Ennius 
was living in a house on the Aventine, on very restricted means, 
with the attendance of-a single female slave, reading with 
pupils Greek authors and his own Latin compositions, and 
enjoying the intimacy of his aristocratic friends, in particular 
of the family of the Scipios. There he seems to have died, at 
the age of seventy, of a complaint described as a disease of the 
joints, probably gout—the result, it would appear, of that habit 
of drunkenness, for which he is noted in the well-known 
passage of Horace. The great Africanus ordered his remains to 
be interred in his sepulchre, the famous tomb of the Scipios; 
and there in the time of Livy were to be seen three statues, 
those of the hero and of his brother and of the poet whom they 
loved, standing outside the gate of Capena. 

Ennius used to say that he had three hearts, because he 
knew three languages, Greek, Latin, and Oscan. The expres- 
sion is a fine one, though we must not interpret it by our 
modern associations, remembering that with the older Romans 
the heart was the seat of the intellect; and the boast which it 
symbolizes is one which, if uttered with truth, might well be 
regarded as marking him out to be the father of Roman poetry, 
the man in whose capacious mind the language of Rome could 
take hold at once of the past and of the future, reaching out on 
the one hand to its early Italian cognate, and on the other to 
the great depository of foreign thought and feeling. Yet there 
were not wanting in his day men who, if they had chosen to 
adopt his metaphor, might have said of him that the Roman 
heart beat too feebly, the Greek too strongly. He lived at a 
time when the enthusiasm for Greek culture was forcing its 
way step by step against the exclusive national spirit, and the 
student of foreign training was perhaps in danger of being 
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considered an enemy to his land’s language. Cato, who, “if 
we have writ our annals true,” had been Ennius’s original 
patron, and who, according to a less probable part of the 
same story, condescended to learn Greek of him, afterwards 
attacked Fulvius Nobilior, with whose proceedings in /®tolia 
he had been in some way brought into contact, on the 
special ground that he had taken a poet with him into his 
province. The antagonism was not merely between the 
poetical Greek and the unpoetical Roman. There was an old 
school of poetry which had to yield to a new one; the Italian 
Camenz were to give way to the Grecian Muses. Before Ennius 
appeared at Rome, Neevius the Campanian had been established 
there, and had obtained a name as a dramatic poet ; but he had 
recently retired into banishment at Utica, if indeed he was not 
already dead. We know too little of his life or of his works to 
be justified in comparing him formally with his successor in 
poetical fame, though there are one or two faint traits which 
suggest the notion of a contrast. Both had seen service in the 
army, Nvevius having fought in the first Punic War, as Ennius 
in the second; but there the resemblance ceases. Nevius was 
a plebeian, and stood by his order, impugning the virtue of the 
great Scipio, and telling the Metelli that they owed their re- 
peated consulships not to merit, but to destiny; a license of 
tongue which led, first to an imprisonment of sufficient length 
to allow him to compose two of his dramas, and afterwards to 
the exile in which he ended his days. Ennius, as we have seen, 
was the friend of the great, not necessarily compromising his 
own independence, but willing to link his name to theirs, and 
to include their praises in the poems in which he celebrated 
the noble deeds of the worthies of other times ; a type of the 
Roman author as he was to be, a member of that fraternity 
which Horace, many years later, could describe as absorbed in 
composition, and estranged from worldly cares, and Juvenal as 
dependent on patronage, and labouring on in obscurity, sus- 
tained by the hope of earning the ivy-wreath and the bust. As 
poets, they appear to have come into collision in the field, not 
of the drama, but of the epic. Their tragedies, as we have seen, 
belong to the same school. In the main, they are apparently 
translations or adaptations from the Greek; Greek in their 
metre no less than in their subject and treatment. But in his 
exile Neevius solaced his latest years by a composition of a dif- 
ferent kind, recording the stirring scenes of which he had him- 
self borne a part in a heroic poem on the first Punic War. The 
scope of the narrative is almost wholly unknown to us, though 
it would seem not to have been unmixed with Greek mytho- 
logical legends ; but the metre was at any rate national and 
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Italian, the Saturnian verse, “the large utterance of the elder 
gods” and demigods of rural Italy ; in more historical times, the 
measure of its ballad poetry, if it had any, and of what was 
perhaps as yet its most elaborate composition in verse, the 
Odyssey of Livius Andronicus. But when Ennius entered the 
field with his national poem, which was to surpass the Punic 
War, both in the scope and magnitude of its subject and in the 
skill of its treatment, he chose a new metre, a long measure, 
as he calls it himself, the Hexameter of Homer and the Grecian 
Epic; and he is known to have stigmatized the verses of his 
predecessor, in a passage to which we have already alluded more 
than once, as effusions like those of the old forest gods, made 
by men who had never accomplished the ascent of the true 
Parnassus. He had not overrated the importance of a change, 
which, it may be said without exaggeration, was destined to 
revolutionize the whole structure of Roman poetry. Superficial 
observers are apt to treat the influence of metre with compara- 
tive indifference, as involving the mere outward form of poetry ; 
but a more careful analysis will show that though the soul of 
verse is doubtless originally separable from its body, the latter 
is not a bare husk, to be assumed or thrown off at pleasure, but 
a part of an organized whole, modified and modifying in turn, 
and clinging to its partner with a tenacious vitality, which 
criticism, in “attempting to disentangle, is apt to destroy. The 
language reacts on the thought, which, in taking shape, is ob- 
liged to part with something of its own, and accept something 
extraneous and accidental; and the metre exercises a similar 
constraint on the language, enforcing the substitution of one 
word for another, and thus producing a still further departure 
from the precise character of the conception originally formed 
by the mind. This second bondage makes itself felt much more 
in ancient than in modern metres, in proportion as the rule of 
quantity is more searchingly oppressive than the rule of accent. 
Probably the hexameter itself was a more rigorous master to 
the poet who accepted it than the Saturnian verse, which, 
though it may not have dispensed with quantity, yet seems to 
have admitted great varieties of structure ; at any rate, it must 
have been found sufficiently exacting, even by those w hom use 
or superior aptitude had taught best to comply with its 
humours, as perhaps the experience of some of our readers 
may enable them to understand. There is a work by a German 
scholar, Kone, “ On the Language and Metre of the Roman Epic 
Writers,” the object of which is to show that the introduction 
of the hexameter was an unfortunate innovation, alien from the 
genius of the language, which had already cast most of its 
words into moulds suited to other metres, iambic or trochaic, 
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and so tending of itself to produce an unreal and artificial style, 
where words are distorted into strange forms, or exchanged for 
inadequate synonyms, where the grammatical proprieties of 
declensions and tenses are sacrificed for metrical convenience, 
and rhythm itself has to be violated in order to avoid unlawful 
sounds. Without going to this length, or speculating whether 
the Saturnian metre could have been made to bear the weight 
which, at whatever cost of straining or even cracking, was borne 
by the hexameter, we may still believe that Ennius’s innovation 
was, as we have said, little less than revolutionary, and that in 
persuading the poets of his country to submit to a new law, he 
was really exercising an influence, unmistakable, if not fully 
appreciable, on the language and thought of succeeding genera- 
tions. The effect produced by the matter of his poetry, we 
must be content to take mainly on trust ; what he accomplished 
by the form, we are able to estimate for ourselves. Those who 
are most inclined to feel aggrieved at the severity of the rule 
under which he laid his successors, may be consoled by think- 
ing that he appears to have suffered from it himself, while the 
naive directness of his efforts to get relief, so unlike the artifi- 
cial expedients of a later day, may excite a smile, as when he 
makes a tmesis which, as Servius, the commentator, truly says, 
though tolerable in a compound word, is “ nimis asperum” in a 
siinple, “ saxo cere-comminuit-brum,” or where, by a dangerous 
extension of the figure apocope, he reduces well-known sub- 
stantives to monosyllabic crude forms, “ divum domus altisonum 
col,” “replet te letificum gau.” It is the same even-handed 
justice which overtook the Greek dithyrambic poet :— 
Of 7’ aired Kaka tevye dvip GAY Kaka TedxXwv. 
“H 8€ paxpa ’vaBory TH Toujravte KakioTy. 

Niebuhr confesses that, much as he likes the “numeri” and 
“sales” of Plautus, he cannot be pleased with the hexameters 
of Ennius; and certainly it seems difficult to see how they 
could please any one whose ear has been accustomed to the 
cadence, we do not say of Virgil, but of Lucretius or Catullus. 
They are, indeed, very similar in structure, if not in their 
quantities, to a boy’s first attempts at school; and, like some 
of the early poetry of our own country, may seem to suggest 
a theory that the progress of versifying in a nation is after all 
much the same as in an individual. Yet it is through such 
rudimentary stages that excellence is at last attained ; and as a 
student working with a model before him cannot hope to attain 
perfection in a day, so the task of bringing that model to per- 
fection is not to be completed in a single lifetime, but has to 
be elaborated by generations of successive artists. 

But it is time that we should redeem our promise of giving 
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some account of the various works which Ennius is known to 
have left behind him, so far as it is possible to form an estimate 
of their character from the fragments or other notices which 
have been preserved to us. These works, according to Vahlen, 
fall under nine heads, though in the scantiness of our informa- 
tion even their number is not placed beyond the reach of 
controversy. First comes the opus magnum,-—the Annals, 
which were in eighteen books; next his dramatic works, con- 
sisting of the tragedies which we have already discussed, and 
two or three comedies; six books of satires; some epigrams or 
inscriptions, three of which have come down to us; a poem 
called Sota, from the Sotadic verse in which it was composed ; 
Protrepticus, apparently a collection of precepts in verse; 
Hedyphagetica, a poem on eatable fishes ; ELpicharmus, probably 
a poetical exposition of Pythagorean philosophy ; and, lastly, 
Euhemerus, a translation of the sacred history of that well 
known inythological rationalizer. Of these, the first, the 
fragments of which occupy about six hundred lines, out of an 
ageregate of twelve hundred, is the only one which need occupy 
our attention for any time; a very few words will suffice for 
the rest. 

The exordium of the Annals appears to stand out before us 
with tolerable distinctness. Lucretius, at the opening of his 
philosophical poem, Propertius in his vision of Calliope, Virgil 
in the apparition of Hector to Mneas, Persius in his Prologue, 
and again in his celebration of the bay of Luna, have all either 
imitated or referred to it. After an invocation to the Muses by 
their two names, Greek and Roman, Ennius gives an account 
of his calling to the office of poet, possibly modelled after the 
proem to Hesiod’s Theogony—how Homer appeared to him as 
he lay sleeping on Mount Parnassus, and, shedding tears of 
human saltness, unfolded to him the mysteries of creation, and 
the divine origin of animal life. His own soul, said the father 
of poetry, was now animating the body of Ennius, having been 
transmitted from Euphorbus to himself, from himself to Pytha- 
goras, and from Pythagoras to a peacock. Ennius wakes from 
his sleep, and proceeds to invite his countrymen to hear a 
description of the harbour of Luna, where it is conjectured 
that he may have dreamt this dream within a dream. Thence, 
by what steps we know not, he passed to the subject of his 
poem, the Annals of the Roman people. We catch brief glimpses 
of the story of Afneas, his voyage to Italy, and his interview 
with the King of Alba, “rex Albai Longai,” who seems to have 
held the same position in Ennius’s version as Latinus holds in 
Virgil’s. The three hundred years of Alban sovereignty, so 
familiar to us from the neid, have no place in the legend 
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which Ennius followed; A®neas is himself the father of Ilia, 
the royal priestess who gives birth to the founder of Rome. A 
continuous fragment of seventeen lines is preserved by Cicero, in 
which the Vestal, in verses of considerable beauty, relates to 
her sister an alarming dream, how she was dragged by a strong 
and beautiful being along willowy banks that were strange to 
her, and, when left alone, sought in vain for her sister, but found 
no path to support her, and how her father appeared, and told 
her that she must first endure sorrow, and afterwards fortune 
would come to her from the river. A few scattered verses 
convey to us the sequel of the tale, the birth and exposure of 
the twins, their suckling by the wolf, their growth to manhood, 
and the discovery of their parentage by Amulius. Another 
fragment of twenty lines describes Romulus and Remus waiting 
for the augury which was to decide their claims, and the people 
looking on intently, as the spectators in the circus watch for 
the consuls signal which is to let the chariots go, when 
suddenly, after a night of expectation, twelve sacred birds 
appear with the sunrise, and Romulus knows that the throne is 
his. Again we have a few isolated lines or parts of lines, from 
which we may glean, as we best can, the story of the fratricide, 
the rape of the Sabines, the partition of the empire with Tatius, 
and the death of Romulus. We have a view, too, of the council 
of the twelve gods, 
“ Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 
Mercurius, Jovis, Neptunus, Vulcanus, Apollo,” 

sitting in heaven’s two-gated banqueting-hall, where Juno and 
Venus apparently plead against each other, as in the Tenth 
Hneid, and the latter receives a promise from Jove that Romulus 
shall be made one of themselves. The only other fragment of 
importance in the First Book we will venture to quote, as there 
is something in its melancholy monotone which accords well 
with the subject, the lament of the Romans over their first 
king :- 


“ Pectora [fida] tenet desiderium, simul inter 
Sese sic memorant, O Romule, Romule die, 
Qualem te patrize custodem di genucrunt! 

O pater, O genitor, O sanguen dis oriundum ! 
Tu produxisti nos intra luminis oras.” 


These are sonorous lines; but how much finer is the lament of 
the Arcadians in Virgil over Pallas! 
“ Q dolor atque decus magnum rediture parenti! 
Hxe te prima dies bello dedit, hae cadem aufert, 
Cum tamen ingentes Rutulorum linquis acervos.”’ 


Of the next four books, from the Second to the Fifth inclusive, 
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only stray lines have come down to us. As it were by flashes 
of lightning, we read of Numa’s institutions—a sufficiently dry 
catalogue—and of the sweet voice of Egeria, “suavis sonus 
Egeriai;” of the victory of Horatius, and the murder of his 
sister; of Mettus Fuffetius, the wretched man whose mangled 
limbs the vulture devoured among the thorns, and interred in a 
cruel sepulchre; of Ancus and his foundation of Ostia; of the 
arrival of the first Tarquin; of the night which was the crisis 
of the fate of Etruria, “Hoc noctu filo pendebit Etruria tota ;” 
of “the sixth king of four-cornered Rome” (such is the solitary 
mention of the reign of Servius Tullius) ; of the furious driving 
of Tullia’s chariot ; of the outrage on Lucretia, who is supposed 
to look up to the starry heaven and invoke the Lares; of 
Horatius Cocles leaping into the Tiber; of the scaling of the 
walls of Anxur; of the Samnite war, and the increased haughti 
ness of the Latins, which is expressed by a lively image, “ aqua 
est aspersa Latinis.” 

The Sixth Book, which treated of the war with Pyrrhus, or, 
as Ennius called him, Burrus, comes out in a somewhat clearer 
light. It opened with a line, of which the first part has been 
copied by Lucretius, the last by Virgil, “Quis potis ingentes 
oras evolvere belli?” The important crisis seems to have been 
marked by another council of the gods; but no trace has been 
preserved of their deliberations. One line records the well- 
known equivocal oracle, “Aio te, AZacida, Romanos vincere 
posse ;” another contains a reflection on the family of AXacus, 
perhaps by the discontented Tarentines,— 

“ Stolidum genus Aacidarum : 
Bellipotentes sunt magis quam sapientipotentes.” 


Then we have the preparations at Rome, the proletariat armed, 
sentries posted throughout the city, and the forest trees hewn 
everywhere for timber, the last a passage closely followed by 
Virgil in his accounts of the funerals of Misenus and Pallas,— 


“ Incedunt arbusta per alta, securibus caedunt, 
Percellunt magnas quercus, exciditur ilex, 
Fraxinus frangitur, atque abies consternitur alta. 
Pinus proceras pervortunt : omne sonabat 
Arbustum fremitu silvai frondosai.” 


Next follow those lines, so familiar to every reader of Cicero's 
Offices, in which the King of Epirus restores the captives unran- 
somed, declaring that he will not make a merchandise of war, but 
try out the question of sovereignty with the Romans by force 
of hand, and meanwhile respect the freedom of those whose lives 
the fortune of battle has respected. Cineas is sent to Rome, 
but Appius Claudius appeals to the better mind of his country 
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men, and the orator returns without the expected peace, and 
makes report to the king. Two lines on the supposed self-devo- 
tion of the third Decius,—a story which Cicero is thought to 
have derived from Ennius,—and one or two probably referring 
to the operations at Beneventum, complete our knowledge of 
the Sixth Book. 

The Seventh was probably devoted to the First Punic War. 
It is there that we find the sarcasm on Nevius’ poem, which, 
however, he admits to have preoccupied the field, so that he 
proposes himself only to touch on the period slightly. But he 
seems to have taken occasion to congratulate himself on his 
own happy daring, which led him to unlock the sacred portals, 
adding that the blissful vision of wisdom, “Sophiam, sapientia 
que perhibetur,” is to be attained only by those who have 
begun to study. A number of detached lines follow, some of 
them describing the practice of rowing, in reference, doubtless, 
to the first naval armament of Rome, others seemingly from 
speeches of generals encouraging their men, and one or two 
giving a picturesque glimpse of external nature, the autumnal 
reddening of the leaves, and the appearance of the cypress and 
the box, “ Russescunt frundes, . . . longique cupressi Stant 
rectis foliis et amaro corpore buxum.” Among these there is 
one of much greater length, which claims especial notice. It is 
a description of a friend and counsellor of one of the generals, 
the sharer of his table and his conversation, and of the heap of 
his cares, “rerum suarum congeriem,” with whom he used to 
confer when wearied by the day’s fatigue in the broad forum and 
sacred senate, speaking boldly to him of things great and small, 
good and bad, and taking with him many a pleasure in public 
and in private; a man never led to commit a crime through 
levity or malice ; learned, faithful, pleasing, eloquent, contented, 
knowing how to speak at the right moment, but sparing of his 
words ; with a breast where many ancient things were buried, 
and a character which preserved both the old and the new. 

“ Scitus . . . multa tenens antiqua sepulta, vetustas 

Quem fecit mores veteresque novosque tenentem, 

Multorum veterum leges divumque hominumque ; 

Prudenter qui dicta loquive tacereve possit : 

Hune inter pugnas Servilius sie compellat.” 
We know nothing of Servilius but the name, while his mar- 
vellous friend is nameless; but Gellius, the preserver of the 
fragment, says on the authority of A‘lius Stilo, that the poet 
intended to draw his own picture, doubtless: as he appeared in 
Ktolia at the side of Fulvius Nobilior. As a portrait, perhaps, 
it hardly falls within our criticism; but we may be allowed to 
give it some praise as a painting. 
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After the Seventh Book the fragments again diminish, both 
in magnitude and in interest. The Eighth and Ninth were on 
the Second Punic War, but very little remains to show the way 
in which the subject was treated. There are the lines about 
Discord bursting open the iron-bound gates of the war-god, 
which Horace quotes as a specimen of the epic style; the 
lines on war which Cicero uses in his Pro Murena, describing 
the triumph of violence, 

“ Pellitur e medio sapientia, vi geritur res, 
Spernitur orator bonus, horridus miles amatur ;”’ 

some single lines on a battle, probably Canne, dust flying and 
darts showering, and the Carthaginians ham-stringing the 
prisoners, a glimpse of yet another council of the gods, where 
Juno lays aside her enmity to Rome, and Jupiter promises that 
Carthage shall fall; and the well-known eulogies on Cethegus 
and Fabius Cunctator, “the choice flower of Rome, Persuasion’s 
very marrow,” and “the one man who saved the State by delay, 
caring more for men’s lives than for their tongues.” 

In the Tenth Book, the Muse is invoked to sing of the ex- 
ploits of the Roman generals in the war with King Philip of 
Macedon. Flamininus is troubled night and day, thinking 
how to penetrate into the enemy’s country, when an Epirote 
shepherd, poor and honest, “vir haud magna cum re sed plenus 
fidei,” accosts him in words applied by Cicero to another Titus, 
his friend Pomponius Atticus, and inquires what reward he 
may expect if he shall succeed in relieving him of his cate. 
After this well-known fragment, the most noticeable is a simile 
of those lines about a hound giving tongue, applied, we may 
suppose, to the Romans tracking the foe :— 

“ Sicut si quando vinclis venatica velox 
Apta solet canis forte feram si nare sagaci 
Sensit, voce sua nictit, ululatque ibi acute.” 

The subjects of the two next books are not clearly ascertained. 
One fragment is supposed to refer to Flamininus in Greece, 
another to a possible invective of Cato against luxury in dress; 
but the only one of interest is a couplet, imitated by Virgil in 
his Seventh neid, on the inextinguishable vitality of the old 
Trojan stock, ; 

“* Quze neque Dardaniis campis potuere perire, 
Nec cum capta capi, nec cum combusta cremari.”’ 

The war with Antiochus is thought to have occupied the 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Books. Antiochus himself is 
supposed to be speaking in one fragment, where he complains 
of having been misled by Hannibal; the rest are general 
enough—a reflection on the trustworthiness of soothsayers, a 
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few scattered lines about ships sailing, where the yellow sea is 
coupled with the green brine—a propriety of colouring vindicated 
by Gellius—a word of encouragement before a battle, and another 
of complaint after defeat. Fulvius Nobilior is thought to have 
been the hero of the next book, so that there at least the poet 
would have spoken as an eye-witness; but the fragments, 
though apparently pointing to the siege of Ambracia, present 
nothing very tangible. 

The Sixteenth, as we are told by Pliny, was added in honour 
of T. Cxcilius Denter and his brother, personages who figure 
very slightly in the history as we read it, but whom Enniu 
seeins to have extolled as models of valour. The fragments 
are rather various than remarkable; we may, however, specify 
three, which speak of the sloping mountains whence the night 
rises, of the night flying with a. girdle of constellations round 
her, and of the torch of day setting and covering the ocean 
with a trail of crimson light. The few remains of the Seven- 
teenth Book tell us vaguely of battle scenes; but there seems 
reason to believe that it contained a tribute to the magnanimity 
of a censor who, finding himself elected together with a personal 
enemy, sought a reconciliation on the spot, that they might 
perform their joint work with joint heart and soul. 

The Eighteenth and last Book embraced the Histrian War. 
There is a picture, studied after Homer's Ajax, and itself re- 
produced in Virgil’s Turnus, of a tribune defending himself 
against the Histrians, with darts raining on his shield and 
helmet, and falling harmless and shivered to the ground, with 
sweat streaming from every pore, yet not a moment to take 
breath. But the interest of the book, at least to us, must have 
centred in the discourse about himself, in which the old 
bard seems to have indulged in closing this his greatest poem. 
Even now we may read w ‘ith sy inpathy his boastful allusion to 
his late enrolment among the citizens of the conquering city— 
“Nos sumus Romani, qui fuvimus ante Rudini;” we may be 
touched by the mention he appears to have made of the year 
of his age in which he wrote, bordering closely on the appointed 
term of man’s life; and we may applaud as the curtain falls 
over his grand comparison of himself to a victorious racer, laden 
with Olympic honours, and now at last consigned to repose :— 

“ Sicut fortis equus, spatio qui saepe supremo 
Vicit Olimpia, nune senio confectus quiescit.” 

A very few words, as we have stated already, will despatch 
what has to be said on the other works of Ennius, numerous 
and varied as these appear to have been. His strength was not 
supposed to lie in comedy; a poetical classification of the 
Roman comic writers, quoted by Gellius, gives him the last 
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place in a list of ten, and that only in deference to his antiquity ; 
and, accordingly, the whole number of fragments that has come 
down to us, amounts only to eleven lines, or parts of lines, 
preserved simply as containing certain words, and throwing no 
light on the nature of the pieces from which they came. The 
three titles which we possess are Ambracia, which, as we have 
seen, may have been a preetexta, Capuncula, if the same is 
rightly restored, as we should say, the Maid of the Inn, and 
Pancratiaste, the Prize-fighters. Of Ennius’s historical position 
as a writer of satire we have no space to speak at length. He 
seems to have been the first who gave satire its form; its 
spirit of personal invective it did not receive till later. We 
hear of as many as six books of his satires; but the actual 
remains are very slender, though sufficient to show that he 
preserved that early characteristic of the Satwra, a medley of 
metres. The most memorable of these books would seem to 
have been the third, if it is rightly identified with a poem which 
he wrote in honour of Scipio. The fragments which remain are 
partly personal, as where he thanks himself in the name of 
mankind for giving them to drink of the fiery wine of song 
drawn from his heart, 
“ Enni poeta salve qui mortalibus 
Versus propinas flammeos medullitus,”’ 
or where he tells us (if the line has been restored to its right 
place) that he never writes poetry but when he has the gout ; 
partly laudatory of his hero, who appeals for a witness of his 
deeds to the broad and cultivated plains of Africa, “lati campi 
quos gerit Africa terra politos ;’ and in one case simply pic- 
turesque, describing a universal hush in nature :— 
“ Mundus celi vastus constitit silentio ; 

Et Neptunus sevus undis asperis pausam dedit : 

Sol equis iter repressit ungulis volantibus : 

Constitere amnes perennes, arbores vento vacant.” 


A fragment about a slave, who annoys his prudent master by 
his reckless laugh and wolfish appetite; four jingling verses, 
telling a hoaxer that when the hoax does not succeed, the 
hoaxer is hoaxed; a version, which, however, exists only in 
Gellius’s prose, of A°sop’s fable about the lark and her young 
ones, and the well-known line about the resemblance of the ape 
to man, “Simia quam similis, turpissima bestia, nobis,” com- 
prise all that need be noted in the rest of the satires. The 
three Zpigrams or Inscriptions, ten lines in all, we will quote 
entire. The first is the famous epitaph on himself :—- 
“ Aspicite, O cives, senis Enni imaginis formam ! 
Hie vestrum panxit fortia facta patrum. 
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Nemo me lacrimis decoret nec funera fletu 
Faxit. Cur? Volito vivus per ora virum.” 


The second is on Africanus, the man to whom never friend or 
foe could repay what he gave :— 


“* Hie est ille situs cui nemo civis neque hostis 
Quivit pro factis reddere opis pretium.” 


The third is also on Africanus, into whose mouth it is put: 


“ A sole exoriente supra Meotis paludes 
Nemo est qui factis me equiperare queat. 
Si fas endo plagas ccelestium ascendere cuiquam est, 
Mi soli celi maxima porta patet.” 


The three extant verses of the Sota are not worth dwelling on. 
All that is known of the Protrepticus, or Collection of Precepts, 
consists of a single word “ pannibus,” a variety for “ pannis,” 
the dative of “pannus,” and two lines and a half about a 
hushandman separating tares from his wheat. Of the Hedy- 
phagetica, an imitation or translation of a once popular poem 
by Archestratus of Gela, Appuleius has preserved us eleven 
lines, describing various kinds of fish, and the places where 
they are to be caught or bought, in language which Horace 
may have had in his mind when he wrote the dialogue between 
himself and Catius. The title of the Hpicharmus is more 
promising; but the fragments come to but little. It was 
written in trochaic tetrameters, and the philosopher himself 
seems to have been a speaker in it, if not the speaker of the 
whole. Its chief utterances tell us that the body is earth and 
the mind fire taken from the sun, and that Jupiter is the air, 
comprising wind and clouds, rain and cold, all which are 
rightly called Jupiter, “quoniam mortales atque urbes belu- 
asque omnes juvat.” The extant remains of the Luhemerus 
have descended to us in prose; there is, however, reason to 
believe that it was originally a poem, but that some later hand 
modernized and transprosed it; and it has been shown that a 
number of trochaic tetrameters can be extracted from it with- 
out much difficulty. The prose fragments, which, though not 
numerous, are of considerable length, owe their preservation to 
Lactantius. Whatever may have been the case in their original 
state, in their present form they do not possess much of the 
colour of poetry ; in fact, the language may be said to reflect 
the character of that jejune mythology which it was intended 
to expound. 

Here at last we bring our antiquarian survey to an end. 
Perhaps our readers will reproach us for not having availed 
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ourselves more frequently of the services of the two accom- 
plished cicerones whom at starting we recommended to them. 
We can only plead that our own pilgrimage through these 
catacombs of literature was made independently, at a time 
when, though Ribbeck and Vahlen had cleared the way, the 
lights of esthetic criticism had to be provided by every 
traveller for himself. This solitary experience has given us 
the means of appreciating the high qualifications of our two 
instructors: possibly it may have enabled us, in some slight 
degree, to supplement their labours. 
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Art. V.— Wildbad wnd Seine Umgebungen. Stuttgart, 1860. 


READER, did you ever break the middle fibre of the triceps 
muscle just above the knee? You are not likely to have 
done so, for it is a rare chance, and the force that would snap it 
would sooner break the thigh-bone itself, or split the kneepan. 
But we broke ours, and though it is a very lame story, we mean 
to tell you all about it, and how we tried to cure it. How it 
happened was this: we had been abroad in Greece, away from 
wife and child, and after roving among the Ionian Islands and 
in the Morea, found ourselves, on the 19th of December, on the 
Acropolis at Athens. Then and there came on us the love of 
home. We thundered along the dusty road from Athens to the 
Pireus, caught the French steamer, and turned our face west, 
bent on eating ovr Christmas dinner at home. There was not 
an hour too much for the feat ; but the sea was smooth, the wind 
fair, the boat as swift as a French boat can be. We reached 
Marseilles on the Thursday morning, in time to catch the mid- 
day mail for Paris. From the Station de Lyon we tore on the 
early dawn of Christmas-day to the Station du Nord, caught the 
tidal train, crossed from Boulogne to Folkestone, and reached 
London at six P.M. This was pretty quick work, for it was late 
on the Saturday before that we left the Pirzeus; we had stayed 
halfa day at Messina on the voyage, and here we were home on 
the Friday at seven o’clock to dinner. These were our thoughts 
as we drove from London Bridge to the Broad Phylactery ; but, 
so far as dinner was concerned, they were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. We rushed up-stairs to see our babes and sucklings, and 
ran down again to dinner, which was there smoking on the 
board. Alas! of that dinner we never tasted one bit. As we 
came down, four steps at a time, we forgot to count them, as 
every one instinctively and unconsciously counts the steps of a 
well-known staircase; we hurled ourselves on a landing, thinking 
there were four more steps to come. There was a stunning 
baulk ; something snapped in our thigh ; we fell forward flat on 
our face, were picked up, and borne off to bed. At first we 
thought our thigh was broken. By the time the doctor came, 
torn reluctantly from his Christmas dinner, the limb was a huge 
swollen mass, without a sign of knee in it. The learned man 
shook his head, and pinched us tenderly. “ No bone broken,” 
he said, “but what else may be broken is hard to say.” Then 
philosophizing, “How could you have done it? A very strange 
accident ; I would not have believed it.” Ice, lotion, leech; 
lotion, leech, ice; leech, ice, lotion; so ran the round of life 
from day to day. In a few days we got the swelling down 
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somewhat, and there appeared above the kneepan a sort of 
trough where the fibres were torn away. “ Much better have 
broken the bone,” was the wise man’s remark; “ it would 
have been the shortest in the end; three months on your 
back, six on crutches, and three more to get the strength 
again into the muscles of your leg. Just a year.” “ Well, 
but will this be a year?” “Yes, and perhaps two,” was the 
reply from this Job’s comforter. “You see, you will begin 
to get about, and then you will trip up and fall, and some 
more of the fibres will go. Besides, muscles never really 
unite; they fly away like an India-rubber band when it is 
snapped, and though something like a membrane forms, and 
fills up the gap, that muscle will never do a stroke of work 
again. What you have to do is to coax the others to take some 
of its work on themselves. But it takes a long time to coax a 
muscle into doing what Providence never meant it to do; and 
while you are coaxing it, you will have another accident, and 
all the cure will have to begin over again.” Here was a cheerful 
family surgeon. Do you wonder that we soon paid him his fee, 
and got rid of him for that day? But he spoke the truth, 
though, young as we were in accidents, we did not believe him. 
“ How many times did we repeat our accident?” Well, seven 


times in ten months! First, we just made a little false step as 


we were crawling up to bed. Though the leg only slipped back 
one step, something went “ crick” again, and in half-an-hour 
the knee was nearly as swollen as before. That little step threw 


us back more than a month. But that was nothing ; it was a 
mere baby accident to the next. This was in the month of 
March, when we stepped upon a bit of orange-peel at night in 
the street, and instinctively steadying ourselves on the lame 
leg, it shut up very like a telescope, and falling on it, we crushed 
it up utterly. “Was it any pain?” Only try it. The feeling 
is as if all the flesh were stripped off the bones from below 
the knee to half-way up the thigh. When we see the lion 
munching the thigh- bone of a horse at the Zoological Gardens, we 
think of our own thigh- bone, only that, while he gnaws horse, we 
think of ourselves as a less noble animal. That was fall num- 
ber two. It took two months to recover from that,with this differ- 
ence, that besides leech, lotion, ice, iodine was asked to assist 
in the after cure, and scorched and withered our unhappy joint 
with his burning breath. Now came fall the third, for fall 
follows fall in this story as Amurath used to succeed Amurath 
in Turkish history. We were sitting over a fire—we are sorry, 

for the honour of this genial climate, to add it was in the month 
of June—and stretching up to reach a book which lay on the 
mantel-shelf above our heads, we again rested ever so little on 
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this perfidious limb. Like Egypt, that bruised reed, the thank- 
less joint seemed to shrivel up; down we fell, and one of 
our hands went into the fire. So there we were; one knee 
as though a savage beast were rending it with his greedy 
teeth, and one hand well thrust forward into the fire. Talk 
of Daniel in the lions’ den, or Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego in the burning fiery furnace! Here were we at once 
in the den and furnace. Now, having tried both at the same 
time, we say, without a spark of doubt, that we would sooner 
fall into the lions’ jaws than into the flaming fire. Our first 
care, therefore, was to pluck our hand out of the fire, and put 
out our wrist-band, which had caught fire. After that we laid 
ourselves out at full length on our back on the rug, and—fainted. 
When we came to ourselves there we still lay. We could 
neither stir hand nor foot, and there we should have lain still, 
had not one of those curious creatures, the British house- 
maid, looked in, as she said afterwards, just to see why we 
were so quiet. The wretch was well frightened for her pains! 
Away she flew and told the rest that master had gone mad, and 
tried to put an end to his existence by climbing up the chimney. 
This she said, because in our pain we had besmirched our fore- 
head and face with the hand which had been in the fire, and 
was black with coal. It took us some weeks to recover from 
this twofold woe, and then came the unkindest stroke of all. 
At the end of July there was a dramatic féte at the Crystal 
Palace, where all the old actors and actresses assemble, all the 
stale jokes are let off anew, and all that is idle and stupid in Lon- 
don goes down to see what is called the fun. Though certainly 
not idle, we were among the stupid on that occasion, as the end 
will show. But we had the excuse which all who doa silly thing 
either have or make,—we were led astray. Whether this excuse 
does not as often mean leading, as being led, is a question we 
do not deign to answer. We say we were led astray. Astray 
in supposing we could find any amusement in such a gather- 
ing of dullness and dowdiness. But our sin was speedily 
punished, and readily do we acknowledge the truth of Butler’s 
statement, that if it were so ordained that every sin as soon as 
committed brought with it certain death, there would speedily be 
no sin: an argument very like that used by those industrious 
Chinese, who gain their living by being substitutes for offenders 
sentenced to death. If every Chinaman embarked in this 
profession there weuld soon be few of them left. However 
that may be, our sin in being such a fool as to go to such 
a place was soon punished, and in a very fitting way. Venge- 
ance overtook us in the skirts of a lady’s crinoline. Awful 
woman, we fancy we see her now. Nearly six feet high, and 
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stout in proportion. We are sure she was that masculine 
creature whose husband recently appealed to Sir James Wilde, 
to protect him against her cruelty. She used to thrash him 
by day, and tie him to the bedpost by night. The hen- 
pecked wretch did not dare to call his life his own. Down she 
bore on us with our lame leg. She was clad in aa apple-green 
dress, over which was thrown a skyblue shawl. On her head 
was a yellow bonnet, with cherry-coloured ribbons. In her 
grasp was a tricoloured parasol, with the Italian mixture. From 
this we infer that she had sympathized with Garibaldi, kissed his 
hand, and subscribed to the various things which have been 
proposed for him, none of which, strange to say, he will conde- 
scend to take. Well, downon us she bore. We were in a crowd, 
and between us and her were many human beings, who we 
rainly hoped would break the fury of her onslaught. Still she 
bore on, cleaving the waves of life as though they had been 
foam. We felt fascinated by the gorgeousness of her apparel, 
becalmed before her as a tiny smack just before it is run down 
by a three-decker. Escape was out of our power; on and on 
she came ; frantically we moved on one side to let her pass. It 
was in vain, we were swept up by the rush of petticoats in her 
train, her iron cage caught our maimed knee, we were hurled to 
earth, and this monster in woman’s garb passed by on her ter- 
rible way without a word of sympathy for the muscles she had 
torn asunder in her brutal strength. In a future state may she 
be a Flanders mare, and may we be the Fleming who has the 
driving of her! This is no doubt a very wicked wish, but it is 
strictly true, and in our opinion quite justifiable under the cir- 
cumstances. So there we lay groaning till we were gathered up 
by our friends, and packed off to London to go to bed. 

By the time we could get about again London was beginning 
to grow lazy. Tired of eating and tired of dancing ; tired of 
Greenwich and tired of Richmond ; tired of Denmark and the 
Duchies ; especially tired of Prussia and Austria ; tired of giving 
advice to foreign nations which they would not take; tired in 
short of everything. All that every one wished was to rush out 
of town. But where were we to go with a lame leg? To darling 
Scotland ? to Skye perhaps, to row from Torrin round the point 
into Loch Scavaig to Camasunary, and then having seen the 
Coolins, to walk with plenty of food, but without a dirk, and 
if need be without a guide, across the hill down into the glen, 
and so along it to Sligachan. Alas ! we had done that walk with 
ease more than once, but to do it with a lame leg was out of the 
question. No! no man with a lame leg should dare to insult 
Scotland by going to see her in his sufferings. She at least has 
the free use of her limbs as well as of her tongue, and bids 
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Southern cripples stay at home where crutches are cheaper than 
they ever can be or ought to be on the hill) Job had his com- 
forters and so had we. We have already said that we found 
one in our doctor; but we had many more. “ You must take 
great care.” “If you don’t mind, you'll be a cripple for life.” 


“Bless me, how could you be so imprudent?” “ When I was 


young, I should never have thought of such a thing.” “If I 
were you, I would never stir out of the house.” “I once knew 
a man who met with an accident like yours, and it turned into 
a white swelling, and he had to lose his leg.” “It will be a bad 
thing for you if this accident becomes complicated. I mean if 
you have gout or rheumatism in your constitution,—and really 
I believe every one has them,—for then your leg would get 
contracted and twisted, or lengthen and drag. In either 
case it will look very like paralysis, though of course I don’t 
mean to say that you ever had it.” Pleasant people all, im- 
mensely wise after the fact, blind leaders of the lame, ready to 
trip him up. All this while the summer was passing away, and 
still we knew not what to do. At last some one said, Why not go 
to Wildbad? Now if I have ever hated anything and looked on 
it as a profound humbug, it is a German bath. When a man 
has nothing to do it is ‘good for him to go to a German bath ; 

also when he has nothing the matter with him it is good for 
him to go to a German ‘path, except that going with ‘nothing 
the matter with him he may be br ought home in his coffin ; i 
that is what he may get by going to a German bath. Some- 
times doctors, who are, as is well known, the humanest of men, 
send patients who are at the last gasp to a German bath, lest 
they should be shocked at seeing them die before their eyes; 
but though that speaks well for the doctors’ hearts, it says very 
little for the virtue of the waters. Such wicked thoughts as 
these we had always cherished till some one whispered, “ Why 
not yo to Wildbad?” Now being a profound geographer—have 
we not passed the Civil Service Examination and got honours 
for drawing a map of the unknown parts of Timbuctoo ?— being 
a geographer and wishing to catch our advisers we answered 
sharply, “which Wildbad?” “I only know of one Wildbad 
in Wiirtemberg in the Black Forest,” was the reply. “ Ignorant 
wretch, how can you know anything of lameness and what is 
good for it, when you do not know that there are three Wild- 
bads 2 Suppose we go to the wrong one ; suppose we get treated 
for scrofula or ovarian dropsy ; suppose we go beguiled by you 
to a place where the waters may only be “good for a disease 
which we have not got, or for a woman’s disease which no man 
can have. Do you not know that if wrongly taken, these 
waters which are asserted to be homceopathic, produce the very 
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disease in the patient which they are calculated to cure when 
rightly imbibed ? What will you say if we come back ‘a leper 
as white as snow, or with our man’s nature turned as far as 
may be into woman’s nature ;—in that case what revenge 
would be too great if wreaked on your guilty head?” Thus 
saying, without waiting for the reply, we turned, like Naaman 
the Syrian, and “ went away in a rage.” Yet advice is like 
water, drop by drop it pierces and eats its way into the heart. 
Next a woman said, “ Why not go to Wildbad—that will cure 
you.” At first the voice sounded like a cuckoo set up to mock 
us ; but we listened at last ; we were ready to hear what Wildbad 
could do. If we were to believe all we heard, its waters could do 
everything, or next to everything. That was pretty well, but 
as we had not everything the matter with us, we wished to know 
whether it would knit together broken muscle. If it could 
do that, it was welcome to fail in every other case. So selfish 
does sickness make us. “ Heal my knee, but let all the world 
be lame.” “ Well, it could do everything in the way of healing 
joints, and so it could do that. Has it ever cured any one you 
know ?” “I can hardly answer that question, because no one 
is said to know himself. It has cured me, but as I do not 
know myself, I can’t say I know any one whom Wildbad has 
cured.” This was a delightful fallacy and thorough bit of 
woman’s logic, quite as good in its way as man’s, and so we went 
on. “But how does it cure them? Has the water been 
analysed ?” Yes, but like the surgeons who dissected the 
corpse to look for the soul and could not find it, so the 
water of Wildbad refuses to give up its secret in retorts 
and blowpipes. It calls itself pure imponderable water, and 
so it remains. Like a noble heart it will not answer to 
“the question.” You may torture it, and boil it to death till it 
flies off in a rage, that is, in steam, but it keeps its character to 
the last, and with its last breath screams, “I am pure water, 
my character is above suspicion.” This was all very poetical, 
but poetry sets no broken bones, and we revenged ourselves on 
our informant by muttering that it was fortunate the gender of 
water in German was neuter and not feminine. So much for 
the poetry of its character. But somehow or other a word 
dropped by a woman you respect is like a grain of wheat, it lies 
forgotten in your mind a while, but at last it begins to germinate, 
and as all growth is painful, it frets and worries you. Why 
should we believe, it is only a woman, and so the growth is stifled 
as a budding grain may be hidden for a while under a heap of 
earth. But if this be the case with one grain of advice, what 
is it when there is a conspiracy among your friends to sow your 
mind with grains of advice, and when you wake up one morn- 
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ing and find the chambers of your soul ringing with the words, 
“Why not go to Wildbad?” In that case your mind is like a 
field covered with sprouting ears of wheat. That crop has 
fairly got possession of the soil ; up it must come ; it is too late 
to sow anything else. Well for you that friends sowed wheat 
and not an enemy tares. So it was with us. At last every- 
one said, man, woman, and child, “ Why not go to Wildbad ?” 
and as the chorus grew louder and louder, at last they changed 
their mode of utterance, and instead of asking,“ Why don’t you 
go to Wildbad ?” they said outright, “ You must go to Wildbad.” 
To Wildbad then we resolved to go, but we must say, sorely 
against our will, and only out of respect to public opinion as 
proclaimed by the vote of our friends. 

Sut how to go to Wildbad; for here as everywhere else in 
life, answering one question only begets another. To Wildbad 
there are two great ways, one for the wise and one for the 
fool. The positive fool goes to Wildbad vid Ostend, and if he 
is a comparative fool, a very great fool, he will go from London 
to Antwerp, or if he is a superlative fool, the greatest fool of all, 
he goes from London to Rotterdam, and so up the Rhine by 
steamer till he comes to some port comparatively near Wild- 
bad, and then strikes across for it. So logically certain is this 
connexion of folly the Rhine and Wildbad, that it may be 
syllogistically stated, 


All who go to Wildbad by the Rhine are fools, 
Tom Noddy went to Wildbad by the Rhine, 
Therefore Tom Noddy is a fool. 


But if the Rhine is the highway of fools to Wildbad, 
what is the narrow path of the wise men to the Wiirtemberg 
Bath? How silly to ask! By way of Paris of course. It is the 
shortest in time, cheapest in money, and pleasantest in practice. 
Wise men leave London from the Victoria or the Charing Cross 
Station, take the boat to Calais and register their baggage all 
the way to Paris. Leaving London at 7.30 a.m. they reach 
Paris at 6 P.M., and at half-past eight the mail train leaves 
Paris for Strasburg. You can register your baggage all the way 
to Wildbad, and take your fare to that place. You have no 
trouble either for yourself or your goods, and you will arrive at 
Wildbad at 3 p.m. of the second day, having left London at 
7.30 A.M. of the day before. Being wise therefore we chose to go 
to Wildbad by Paris. 

Now we have started. We got across the Channel well enough, 
attended by about two hundred fellow-passengers. The sea was 
smooth, but half-way across we came upon a little swell which 
exacted the customary tribute from the faint-hearted. At Calais 
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was the usual fussing and fuming of the French officials, who 
bully unhappy passengers whose luggage is not registered, by 
forcing them to stay behind for a slow train. But our luggage 
is registered ; for us the station-master has no terrors; in 
half an hour we are off by the fast train. We have the old 
quarrel with the waiter at the Amiens Buffet as to the extra 
centimes for potatoes and bread which he insists on making 
Englishmen pay ; we fly past Creil, and reach Paris at six P.M. 
As we issue from the station we are hailed by shouts of “ Ohé 
Lambert ;” “ Es-tu la, Lambert,’ which we cannot understand, 
till we are told that this is the new watchword of the gamins, 
invented for the August fétes, meaning probably nothing but 
idle chaff, but which the police had twisted into the rallying 
cry of a wide-spread conspiracy. We are sick of fétes and re- 
joicings since that fatal one at the Crystal Palace; nothing 
would induce us to assist at another till we are quite sound on 
our legs, so we drive at once to the Strasburg station, and there 
deposit our luggage and take our places all the way to Wildbad ; 
the whole cost of the journey from London to Paris, first-class, 
food and everything included, being under six pound. But 
the train does not start till 8.35, and it is now barely half- 
past six. Would Monsieur not like to drive along the Bouie- 
vards, and so to the Place de la Concorde, and up the Champs 
Elysées to the Arc de Triomphe and see the preparations for the 
fétes? Not a bad notion, though the only result was a good 
dinner, which we got at a café nearthe Arch. All the rest was the 
merest tawdry tinsel, only serving to disfigure the Luxor obelisk 
and to spoil the natural beauty of the Place. At eight o'clock 
we were back at the Strasburg station, where we were penned 
up with about a hundred first-class passengers in a waiting- 
room. This is another of those absurd French regulations by 
which every care is taken to cause a crush and insure, if 
possible, injury to the lame and weak. When the door was 
opened we were swept along with the tide, and thought our- 
selves very lucky that we reached our carriage without another 
fall. We were too late to get a seat with our back to the 
engine, but we got a middle one facing it, and so avoided the 
risk of losing our eye-sight by cinders. Over against us was 
a young Frenchman from Alsace, and along with him on 
his left, in the corner of the carriage, was his young and 
very pretty wife. On the husband’s right was another French- 
man, who was chiefly remarkable for his love of pears. On 
our right was a man whose nationality was not at first ap- 
parent in the dusk. The seat in the corner on our left was 
empty, and up to the last moment it seemed likely that our 
party was to consist of five. Not so. Just as the train was 
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about to move, the guard shouted, “ Par ici, Monsieur!” and 
then the door was opened,a man was bundled in, the door 
slammed-to on his heels, and away we went. When we say 
that the new-comer was a man, we mean he was a man and some- 
thing more ; he was a black man! Yes, a real jet-black nigger ; 
none of your bronzed imitations of the children of Ham ; no 
Moor, Malay, Hindoo, or Arabian. Not at all; none of these; 
but a real downright negro. The train went off with a jerk, for 
the engine was impatient at having been kept waiting for a 
negro, and gave a snort and a jump as it started. It was 
revenged, for the poor black, who had not well seated himself, 
was thrown into the lap of the pear-eating Frenchman, the 
pear was dashed against his sable visage, and the Frenchman’s 
teeth no doubt indented his forehead. This called our attention 
still more to the stranger. All eyes were turned on him, and 
then we saw that he was attired in a sort of flowing gabardine, 
and that his head was protected from concussion by an enor- 
mous white turban. The Frenchman sacréd and crinon-ed a 
little, and looked for an apology from Othello, but never a word 
of apology came. With great presence of mind, the black now 
took off his turban, unrolled it, and hung it up in the netting 
over his head. There was a short pause, while we still looked 
on. He then stooped down and took off his shoes, During this 
operation one of his feet was lifted up, and we saw that he had 
no stockings. The married couple were in despair. They could 
not tell to what extent the disrobing process might go on. His 
Leinkleider, supposing him to speak German, might be the next 
article of clothing to go. It was an anxious moment of sus- 
pense, during which my doubtful neighbour on my right 
groaned audibly. Husband and wife looked on aghast, and 
the frugivorous Frenchman took out another pear. All this 
time his sable majesty had not condescended to.speak. No one 
uttered a word; like six beasts of prey fallen into a pit, 
there we sat, cowed at each other’s presence. Suddenly the 
negro threw himself back into the carriage, pulled up the 
window, which threw a bitter draught upon his ebon face, and 
coiled himself up to go to sleep. In a minute or two he was 
in the arms of Morpheus. “I’m not going to be asphyxiated 
for a negro,” said the pear-eater, as he pushed down the glass, 
as soon as his vis-d-vis was safe. 

Thus we journeyed on till we stopped at Epernay, where 
there was a buffet. “ Dix minutes darrét,” shouted the guard 
and porters, and every one woke up and rushed out. The black 
woke with the rest, thrust his head and neck out of the win- 
dow, and bellowed, “ Hi! you sir, water, water!” So he spoke 
English, but it was English with a very bad accent, and bad as 
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it was he had a very small stock of it. Of French he was alto- 
gether guiltless, but as he continued bawling, the porters 
gathered round the carriage, and laughed at him with true 
French politeness. Now my friend on my right looked up, and 
in an instant his nationality was plain: “Tell you what, sirree, 
in my great country that darned nigger would be located in the 
nigger van” 

Well, we all, the Black Prince, pear-eater, new-married 
couple, Yankee, and ourselves, got out and went to the buffet. 
By this time the first-named had donned his turban and shoes, 
and created great sensation among the womankind. “ Jenez 
Toinette, voila le chef @Etat Major d Abd-el-Kader! qui de- 
mande @ boire.” All this time the nigger stood before the young 
women behind the buffet, and shouted “ Water!” “ Water!” 
at the top of his voice. Then we took pity on him, though we 
have both @ priori and a posteriori a dislike to niggers. We 
got him some water and some wine, and made him eat half a 
fowl, and changed his money for him, and saw that he was not 
cheated, and took him back to the carriage. So the time wore 
away in these disturbed fits of slumber and starts of wakeful- 
ness which make up a night on a railway. In the grey dawn 
we came to Nancy, and as the lovely summer sun shone out, 
we were traversing the undulating fields of Alsace. Now that 
we were not far off Strasburg, every one began to make up for 
lost time and feel it his duty to talk to his neighbour. The 
pear-eater laid aside his pears and talked to the husband, the 
wife talked to the Yankee, and we to the nigger. But we could 
make little of him. “ Water,” “ Sir,” and “ Vienna,” were pretty 
nearly all the English he knew. By his ignorance he might 
have been an emissary from Abyssinia, Madagascar, or Muscat ; 
and if diplomacy consists in the art of concealing one’s meaning, 
he was quite successful. All he could say was that he came 
from England and was going to Vienna, which, he thought, was 
a town an hour or two from Strasburg. He had a notion, too, 
that he would certainly be left behind, and made us often ask 
the guard where the trains branched off for Vienna. At last 
the guard, good-humoured above the average of Frenchmen, 
quite lost patience. “J/ prétend quw’il est négre, mais il ressemble 
beaucoup plus a un singe, J’en ai vu au Jardin des Plantes qui 
sont plus instruits que cet homme ld,” and with that he slammed 
the carriage-door in disgust. 

Meanwhile the Yankee and the wife of the husband got on 
pretty well. “I ob-serve that you grow corn in this country. 
Do you give it to your niggers ?” 

“No; ve gives it to our gooses, 


’ 


was the lady’s reply in 
broken English, uttered in the most winning way. 
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“Have you heard of our great Gineral Grant, marm? I 
dubitate if there’s air another gineral in Europe can black his 
shoes. He is an obstinate old child, marm, and cares nothing 
for human life, I expect.” 

No; she had heard of no American general but Butler, who 
“wiped the ladies.” “That’s a darned rebel lie, marm, begging 
your pardon. General Butler is the very height and acme of 
chivalry. He is a child in tenderness, and would never flog a 
woman, except it were a rebel.” 

“ Then he did ‘ wipe’ them.” 

“Yes, marm, he did. Women are arretating critters in 
every land; but rebel and ‘ secesh’’ women whip all creation in 
arretation.” 

Just then Strasburg spire came in sight, and we all admired 
it, though to our eye it is not nearly so fine as Salisbury. The 
Yankee thought it “some tall,” but asked us all if we had ever 
seen the Capitél at Washington, or the Mormon Temple at Nau- 
voo. No; none of ushad seen them. “Then, let me say, that the 
architectiire in our great country is as far superior to your archi- 
tectire in Eurdpe, as Eurdépe is inferior to our great continent.” 

A little more of this stuff would have bored us to death. The 
Yankee was going to Mannheim, and turned off a little on this 
side of Strasburg. So we were rid of him and his dialect. 
The rest of us went on to Kehl. In the morning light old 
Father Rhine looked kindly up at us as we crossed the railway 
bridge, and found ourselves on German soil. 

To red-breeched French soldiers now succeeded Badish 
Zollbeamter : “Have you anything to declare; any mixed 
fabrics of silk and wool?” “ How can I tell; I am a traveller, 
not a trader.” The fat official thrust his hand into our port- 
manteau, and brought out the last number of the North British 
Review. “What's this? Oh, I see! a book in the Scotch 
dialect. That is not liable to duty. ” Our baggage past, we got into 
the train for Carlsruhe and Pforzheim. Here we parted with the 
slack Prince, who made salaams and genuflexions, and implored 
our good offices with the German ouard. We did all we could 
for him, and went our way. In the train we admire the excel- 
lence of the first-class carriages, and the particularity of the regu- 
lations, which prescribe howsome carriages are for smoking, some 
for not smoking ; how it is expressly forbidden in cold weather 
to have both windows open at once, and how the windward pane 
is always to be closed on such occasions. We had only one 
fellow-traveller as we glided along over the alluvial country be- 
tween Kehl and Rastadt, an old French sea-dog, who had been 
crippled in his leg at St. Jean d’Ulloa, where the Prince de 
Joinville performed his great exploit of reducing the Mexicans 
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to submission. Now he had left the service and turned tile- 
maker, and he was going to “ Carirhus,’ as he insisted on call- 
ing it, on business. I tried in vain to persuade him to come on 
to Wildbad for his leg’s sake, but he spurned our advances. He 
had been too long lame; he had got used to it ; his trusty stick 
was a second self ; it was respectable to be lame, and to be able 
to say, I got this. hurt fighting for France. No, he would not 
hear of Wi ildbad ; but after “ Carlrhus” he was going to Eng- 
land, to “ Jork,” to attend an agricultural show, and to get cus- 
tomers for his tiles. From him, too, we parted at Carlsr uhe, 
and went on alone, as one almost always is in a first-class car- 
riage in Southern Germany. Next time we shall be wiser, and 
take a mixed ticket, first from Paris to Strasburg, and second, 
from Strasburg to Pforzheim; so shall we save money, and 
escape any English Miiller who may lurk about German rail- 
way stations hoping to murder first-class English travellers. 
At Pforzheim, at the mouth of the Enzthal, we arrived at 

half-past eleven A.M., and found a real old, lumbering, German 
Eilwagen, a thing so completely of the past, that it looked like 
an extinct saurian, a megatherium of diligences. There the 
monster stood with its four horses waiting for us ; we were trans- 
ferred to it bag and baggage, and off the relic of bygone days 
began to crawl. 

All our life long we have hated creeping things. We are no 
serpent worshippers. As a shepherd was an abomination to the 
Egyptians so are snakes to us. Tortoises, too, we cannot away 
with ; sluggish wretches that stick for months on the very same 
spot. Lizards, even the green sort, have to us something 
uncanny. Well do we remember, when young, the baleful race 
of woodslave and slippery-back, those hideous brown and yellow 
lizards of the West Indies, which crawl along the ceiling, and 
then drop suddenly down on the dinner- table or on your head. 
Horrible, slimy, leprous-looking things, covered all over, like an 
ice-plant, with a yellow kind of animal hoar-frost ; combining at 
once every feature that can inspire loathing and disgust. For this 
reason we should not like to live in Virginia, which is said, on 
the strength of a Yankee proverb, to abound in snakes. Nor, 
not for a good deal, would we stand in the shoes of that German 
naturalist who is to take ten years in cataloguing the unde- 
scribed snakes and serpents and reptiles kept in casks of spirits 
in the vaults of the British Museum. Fancy being sentenced 
for life to perpetual snake-servitude, and to be pointed at by 
the finger of scorn as the man who could so forget the awful 
warning of the Garden of Eden, as to consent to classify twenty 
thousand new kinds of serpents ! 

But to return from this outburst against snakes to that moral 
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snake, the crawling Hilwagen. On and on it crept up the 
excellent road which leads to Wildbad, along the banks of the 
Enz. If there are still sermons in stones as well as in sticks, 
the macadam of the road to Wildbad ought to cry out against 
that Hilwagen. At the day when all diligences shall be judged, 
these stones will bear witness against the daily slowth and 
laziness of the wheels that so often passed over them. We are 
naturally impatient to reach Wildbad, which is to work such 
wonders on our knee, and have scarce time to remark how soon 
the alluvial meadows of the lower Enz pass into the wooded 
spurs of the Black Forest. Here, again, we have but one com- 
panion in the coupé with us,-—a German professor going to 
Wildbad, because his doctor told him he thought it possible he 
might have rheumatism next year, and who had determined to 
take time by the forelock, and rout the enemy even before he 
showed himself in the field. “ But you are bent,” we said; 
“you look rheumatic already.” “ Ah,” answered the Professor, 
“that is not from disease. It comes from stooping over books 
during the last ten years.” “ Indeed, and may I ask what books, 
Herr Professor?” Parenthetically, we may remark that you 
had better call a man a fool at once in Germany as leave out 
the Herr. They are all Herrs: Herr Badinspector, Herr Zahn- 
ara, Herr Schumacher, Herr Schornsteinsfeger,—Herr Bath- 
inspector, Herr Dentist, Herr Shoemaker, Herr Chimney-sweeper. 
“What books, Herr Professor; in what branch of science ?” 
“ By profession,” answered the Professor, ironing himself out by 
a sudden effort, and overcoming his bowhackedness,—* by pro- 
fession I am a lawyer, and for the last ten years and more I 
have devoted myself to the question of the Schleswig-Holstein 
succession, and the actual aud reversionary rights of the House 
of Gliicksburg-Sonderburg-Augustenburg, and its agnates. I 
have also considered at large the question of morganatic mar- 
riages, and the consequent ebenbiirtigheit or unebenbiirtigheit of 
the descendants of such alliances and their collaterals. In order 
to do this, it was necessary first to study the whole Corpus Juris 
Civilis from a new point of view, and that one not contem- 
plated by Ulpian, Caius, Tribonian, Isidore, Pancirollus, or any 
of the great Roman legislators and their commentators. Be- 
sides this, as there was clearly a conflict of laws between the 
Roman codé and the codes of the Barbarians with whom mor- 
ganatic marriages, or ‘ connubia de sinistré manu’ arose, it 
was indispensable to peruse the codes of the Franks, Goths, 
Allemans, and Saxons de novo, and to consider them with re- 
ference to the Roman law ; a study the more laborious, because 
neither the Romans nor the Barbarians had ever the least 
conception or desire that their several systems of legislation 
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should be compared and reconciled. But I flatter myself that I 
have not only compared but reconciled them, and at this moment 
I am prepared to prove and justify either from the Pandects or 
from the Salic Law, the perfect right of the Duke of Augusten- 
burg to succeed and displace the lawful and rightful heir, 
not only in Schleswig-Holstein, but in every other state of Ger- 
many. Inconclusion, I may add, that it is these labours,—which 
I have embodied in a treatise which if printed would fill four 
folio volumes, but which I have in vain offered to an ungrate- 
ful Prussian government, and an equally ungrateful and even 
more unenlightened body of German publishers,—it is these 
literary labours, I assert, and not at all the rheumatism, as 
you suppose, which have bent the sinews of my back, and sent 
me, another victim of Bismark’s baseness, to seek relief at Wild- 
bad.” Here was a fellow-traveller worse than nigger, Yankee 
pear-eater, all put together. Fancy a man flying as fast as 
crutches could carry him from Schleswig-Holstein and the 
Danish question, to meet it incarnate in the person of a German 
professor, and that too in a diligence, and ¢éte-d-féte in a coupé. 

What was to be done? We could not open the door, jump 
out, and escape, as we would have done in a trice had we not 
been lame. We have no hesitation in saying that sooner than 
have a ¢éte-d-téte for two hours with a German professor who 
had written a treatise on the Duchies, we would jump out of a 
first-floor window, even at the risk of breaking our leg or 
neck. But being already lame we could do no such thing. At 
first we tried to say nothing, but the sawer-kraut was in fer- 
mentation, and the professor went on fiercely demanding what 
we thought of his wrongs. We began to get alarmed, not so 
much for our life as for our minds, for even with a game leg 
we are quite a match for any German professor. What if he 
should produce one of his folio volumes from under the seat, 
where we had seen him thrust a heavy parcel, and read it to 
us? That would have been certain death. In England the 
medical certificate, before the coroner, would have been “ apo- 
plexy, stertorous breathing, coma, death.” So we looked at 
him sympathetically, and asked, “Are you a good musician; 
can you sing?” “Yes, I have studied that too.” “ Well, then, 
so can I.” Heaven forgive us for the story! for we had never 
sung before, nor have we sung since. “Suppose we sing 
‘ Schleswig-Holstein Meerumschlungen, which, permit me to 
add, has been excellently translated into English, beginning 
thus, ‘ Schleswig-Holstein ocean-girdled’ So we began; 
terror lent me voice, and my ear helped me. The German 
professor really could sing, and for a mile or two we beguiled 
the way and relieved our feelings by singing that famous song. 
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For our own part, we would much sooner have sung the Danish 
camp song, “ Den tappre Landsoldat,” but that would have been 
like holding up red cloth to a bull, and as my sole wish was to 
pacify the professor and get rid of him, I did nothing of the kind. 

At last, after baiting our sluggish horses at Newenburg, we 
passed the village of Calmbach, and were within three miles of 
Wildbad. In another half-hour, our pace having been about 
five miles an hour, we reached Wildbad. The Schwager cracked 
his whip like a succession of pistol shots; the cumbrous £i- 
wagen groaned and quaked as it rattled along the single street. 
We reached the square round which the Baths and chief hotels 
stand. Here was our hostelry, the Bear, better known as 
Klumpp’s Hotel. We were safe at our journey’s end. 

There is a great comfort in being like all the rest of the 
world. The French say, “Au Royaume des Aveugles le borgne 
est rot.” So he might be, and yet have a very troublesome 
time of it.. Fancy a whole kingdom of blind buzzards, how 
jealous they would be of their one-eyed sovereign! How they 
would rise against him, as blind people have often risen, not 
only against one-eyed, but also against foresighted kings, and 
roll him and his crown in the dust! Far better is the story of 
the straight-legged man who came to a country where all the 
inhabitants had bandy legs. “Why!” he said, “you are all 


bow-legged.” “ Bow-legged !” exclaimed public opinion ; “ why, 
it is you that are bow-legged. We are straight-legged, for what 


999 


you call ‘bandy, we call ‘straight.’” Now that man was a 
wise man, and a brave man too. He went and got one of his 
legs broken, and had it set by one of the best surgeons in the land, 
who, of course, set it all askew after the fashion of their surgery. 
When he next appeared in public, he had a beautiful bandy-leg. 
All the ladies looked at him as he passed by, and cried out, 
“Here comes the man with such straight legs.” He married 
an heiress with the bandiest legs, and the biggest fortune in all 
that land. He had the loveliest bandy-legged children; and 
when he died, his effigy was carved on a slab over his tomb 
with a turnspit crouched between the bow.legs of his master. 
Yes! the worst thing that can befall a man is to be before his 
time and nation. 

Every one sees, therefore, what a comfort it is to be like 
other people, and this is the reason why all cripples should go 
to Wildbad. Even if the waters do not heal you, you are like 
the rest of the world. At Wildbad no one ever thinks of 
saying, “Who is that very lame man?” or “How lame you 
are!” because there is nothing remarkable in lameness at 
Wildbad. Every one is expected to be lame, and crutches are 
not the exception, but the rule. On the contrary, you often 
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hear, “Who is that young man who walks without a limp?” 
“As for that young lady, I have never once seen her on 
crutches.” “Does she never go about in a bath-chair?” “I 
met a man and his wife to-day walking uphill with the 
greatest ease.” Such sentences, and many more like them, are 
in every one’s mouth, and show how consoling it is for a cripple 
to have every one a cripple like himself; “like that Eastern 
despot who lost his leg in battle, and then had all his slaves’ 
legs cut off, that he might not be remarkable. No lame man, 
from Byron downwards, has ever liked to be pointed at for his 
infirmity, and that is why Wildbad is so comforting. You 
have abundance of fellow-sufferers. No one says, “ Look, 
yonder goes a lame man.” 

We were met at the door of the Bear by the smiling face of 
Mr. Klumpp, the least like a bear of any hotel-keeper we have 
ever seen; and behind him was the comely form and face of Mrs. 
Klumpp, his mother, and those of her well-grown daughters. 
Here we parted from the professor, who went off with his 
learned treatise and a small carpet-bag to a private lodging. 
As for ourselves, we ascended to our room on the first floor. 
Our first question showed a right frame of mind, and proved 
that we were in charity with all men. “ When was the table 
@héte?” “At five.” It was then three. “We will dine 
then. Meantime, please to send us the doctor.” In due 
time the doctor came. When we told him what ailed us, 
he would at first scarcely believe the muscle was broken. 
“Das ist eine sehr seltene Krankheit.” But, rare or not, 
there it was, and he confessed our story was true. “Yes, 
the muscle is gone, but I think Wildbad water will set you 
right, or at least, make you much better; I have only had, I 
think, six such cases out of many thousands. When will you 
begin the baths?” There are a set of people who never 
do anything in a hurry, though there are many things in life 
which are not only better done, but which can only be done 
in a hurry. Beefsteaks, woodcocks, and omelettes, are all 
cases in point, and getting well and being cured is another. As 
we came to Wildbad to get well, and as we could not get well 
without taking the baths, we answered the doctor’s question 
with great boldness: “ At once.” “Some persons have thought,” 
he went on, “ that a period of rest and repose after a long journey 
like yours, is a necessary preparatory step before taking our 
baths. Our water is not to be trifled with, and if a man steps 
into these healing springs without deliberation, and with his 
blood in a state of fermentation, they often revenge themselves 
on the rash adventurer by apoplexy, delirium, and even death. 
But you can begin to-morrow if you like.” 
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“ We will begin to-morrow morning,” we said. “ What is the 
best hour?” “The earlier the better; you can bathe from six 
to seven, or from eight to nine a.M.” Now, we are not early 
risers when at home in England. “From six to seven, or from 
eight to nine A.M.,” conveys no distinct idea to our minds ; with 
us in our native land those hours are wrapped in Cimmerian 
mist ; when at home we are always abed and asleep at those 
hours ;—far away in Dreamland and the Realm of Nod ; riding 
on camels in Arabia ; dropping down the Tigris in a boat rowed 
by the good Haroun Al Raschid, and steered by the Poet-Lau- 
reate ; standing by at Aleppo while Othello caught the uncir- 
cumcised dog by the throat, and ready to bail him out of the 
clutches of the Moslem police ; frozen up with Sir John Frank- 
lin in the Arctic regions, waiting for the Great Day when all 
secrets shall see the light ; sometimes even with Mr. Briggs in 
the railway-carriage, and ready to identify Miiller as the mur- 
derer. We are anywhere and everywhere in the universe, 
past, present, and to come, between those hours, but awake 
and fit for bathing we are not. 

It seemed a bold undertaking, but we said, “ We will begin 
to-morrow, and bathe from eight to nine.” After that we took 
leave of the doctor with many bows and compliments, and began 
to think it was time for dinner. Ah! there goes the bell; wel- 
come sound! As for diet both the doctor and the Guide say all who 
bathe must live generously, and only take care they don’t overeat 
themselves. We have never overeaten ourselves since we were 
babes, and we don’t mean to begin such piggish tricks now; but 
for all that we are ready for our dinner, for we have not had a 
morsel since we had our coffee at Kehl about eight A.M. 

Down we went to the salle a manger at the proper time, and 
found it filled with a great company of cripples of all ages and 
countries. There were English marquesses and privy-councillors; 

Russian princes, generals, and financiers ; French counts, barons, 
and wine-merchants; Polish traitors and exiles; and German 
ministers, bureaucrats, and professors. There was a Babel of 
tongues, and consequent confusion of speech. Jews, Russians, 
Poles, English, French, Germans, and Professors, all speaking at 
once, and praising or blaming their food in the particular tongue 
in which they were born. There was no grace said, save silently. 
Some hors-d’wuvre like a herring salad was served instead of it. 
Curious it was to see how nationalities herded together over their 
food, just as we have remarked at the Zoological Gardens that 
the red-faced monkeys are huddled together over their carrots, 
and how the little monkeys consort in bands, while some great 
dog-headed baboon, or white-bearded ape sits alone in his glory, 
as though he were the Lord Chancellor or Archbishop of Canter- 
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bury at the very least. So here the lesser English, Russians, 
French, and Germans clung together and conversed over their 
food, chattering and jabbering in a way to put the monkeys 
aforesaid out of countenance. But the greater lights, the “awful 
swells,” as our rising generation would call them, sat apart in 
their glory, scarcely deigning to utter anything save “ yes” or 
“no” when addressed by any one, except the everlasting waiter. 
The greatest swell, and most lonely of all, was of course a 
Russian Prince. He had got so much in the habit of being 
alone, his nearest neighbour in what is playfully called 
Little Russia being four hundred miles off, that he had few 
opportunities of conversation, and had almost forgotten how to 
speak in society. Of course, there were many “souls” on his 
enormous estates, but they were not souls with whom he could 
converse. Besides, it was whispered that he had the “ ring- 
worm ;” that was why he came to Wildbad. So there he sat, 
with his dignity and his disease, giving a wide berth to all 
the world, a compliment which it was not slow to return. 
But he had his match in a Prussian Princess, who was too proud 
even to be seen at the table @hdte, who used to beat her maid, 
and who would not allow her servants to speak to her children 
lest they should be spoiled by the accents of menials. Wretched 
woman ; a pretty life she led herself and all around her. Then 
there was an English Lord who never would speak to any one 
to whom he had not been introduced in England. His first 
inquiry about any one was, “ Has he been presented at Court ?” 
Poor man ; as many of the best people in Wildbad had not been 
presented, and as nobody cared to be introduced to him who 
was worth knowing, either in England or elsewhere, he lost 
some very good company, and, on the whole, led rather a 
dull, stiff life. He was always starched with the Queen’s own 
starch; he had never been rough-dried in his life, but had 
lived in purple and fine linen. For ourselves, we have been 
presented at home and abroad; been good friends with kings 
when kings have been good fellows as well as kings; and 
having no fear, we would even have changed hats with Prince 
Ringwormowski, if he would have let us, but he would not. 
So, too, we would have shaken hands with the English Lord 
if he could have made up his mind to be introduced to us, 
and been on the best terms with that Prussian Princess, who 
was always ringing for her maid in order to beat her, if she 
would have ceased her cruelty and been open to conviction ; 
but as they would not, what could be done, except to leave 
Prince Ringwormowski, Lord Antechambers, and Princess 
Ohr-Feige to their own hearts’ desire, and, so far as we were 
concerned, to find comfort elsewhere ? 
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But our style is all digression ; it is a trunk line with junc- 
tions at every mile; or again, it is like the drover who, coming 
home from Falkirk Tryst, where he had been benighted drink- 
ing the health of Robbie Burns, walked over one sheepfold after 
the other all across the muir, and when asked what he thought 
of the way, answered “ The way is a guid way eneugh, but there 
are unco mony yetts on’t.” Besides these “swells,” aud others 
too heavy to name, there were many very pleasant people at the 
table @héte ; and besides, we were next to dear friends of our 
own, without whose company and countenance we should have 
fared badly at Wildbad. We spare our readers the bill of fare ; 
let it be enough to say that it contained soup, fish, flesh, and 
fowl of all kinds and shapes, excellently served and very cheap 
for England, though somewhat dearer than is usual in Germany. 
But this is quite fair, for almost everything worth eating has to 
be brought from far to Wildbad at great cost, and therefore all 
cripples who sit at Mr. Klumpp’s table ought to pay their bills 
cheerfully, and thank him for giving them good food and excel- 
lent lodging, at such small increase of prices on the ordinary 
German tariff. What one may fairly complain of in an inn- 
keeper’s bill, is when bad things are charged dear. For good 
fare and good service, especially in an out-of-the-way valley 
in the Black Forest, where the season lasts only three or four 
months, no one need grumble at the demands of “the Bear.” 

When dinner was over, our friends took us off for a walk. 
One of them was lame and had to go in a chair pushed from 
behind, a sort of adult perambulator, only the third wheel is 
behind instead of before. The other was sound. We limped 
along by the help of a stick. We crossed the river by a wooden 
bridge at the back of the hotel, and walked up along the bank 
of the Enz to the public walks, which are thickly planted with a 
grove of trees, and afford most welcome shade. Every now and 
then one comes to rustic seats and resting-places, and further 
on among the shade is a wooden theatre and a coffee-house, 
whither about mid-day all the rank and fashion of Wildbad 
flock to escape the stifling heat, for the valley, beautiful as it is, 
is rather close in July and August. The grove stretches along 
the river for about half an English mile. Then the plantings 
cease; the river runs through sloping meadows as the hills 
open out and recede on either side. At this point you have 
passed out of the sweltering valley of despair and are able to 
breathe again. A little further up, beyond the meadows, the 
hills hem the valley in again at a farm called the Windhof, 
which is the Ultima Thule of Wildbad pedestrians. Most 
cripples only try their crutches as far as the end of the grove. 
Some more adventurous have been known to limp as far as the 
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Windhof, but in general the journey thither is performed in 
rolisessels or roll-chairs, the kind of perambulator we have 
mentioned, which is pushed from behind, It must strike any 
visitor as strange that there are no mules or donkeys in Wild- 
bad, and therefore no mule or donkey carriages. The people 
say forage is scarce, and that mules and donkeys would eat the 
hay which the cows should have ; but the fact is, the rol/sessel 
interest is very strong in Wildbad. What would become of all 
the able-bodied men who now push perambulators, if mules 
and asses were to supply their place? So there are plenty of 
men to push behind, and no asses to drag before, though the 
less noble animal would be a great boon to invalids. When 
the man who pushes you is stupid, he is no better than an ass, 
and when he is clever, he listens to all you have to say, and is 
worse than an ass, Anyway an ass would be better, for though 
asses are like little pitchers and have long ears, they tell no 
tales, and any one may converse before them without inconveni- 
ence. It may be said that an ass might run away with you 
and kill you, and so might the man who pushes behind push 
you into the river and kill you. He may be a Schwartzwald 
Miiller with an ungovernable desire to rid the world of a 
wretched cripple like you. He may feel it his duty to throttle 
you like a Thug from behind. Again, if you are angry with 
him, you cannot ease your mind by patting him as every right- 
minded person would ‘behave by a ‘donkey who ageravated him. 
If these remarks are not strong enough to crush the rollsessel 
interest in Wildbad, we give it up. We have no time for 
further argument on this point. 

By the time we had limped in the cool of the evening to the 
end of the grove, and taken a sniff or two of fresh air in the 
open fields tow ard the Windhof, night began to fall, as it always 
does very soon in these hill- locked valleys s, From the damp 
soil, saturated with the thousand artificial rills led down the 
hill-sides and slopes to irrigate the meadows, a dense mist 
rose ; it was time to turn back unless rheumatism was to be 
added to our other ills. 

Nor were we sorry to get back to the hotel, for what with 
the Black Prince and the Yankee, we had little rest the night 
before, and we felt that Willy Winkie was waiting for us. To 
bed then we went betimes, and slept the slumber of the weary 
till the dawn. As we lay awake in bed wondering what the 
baths would be like, the clock struck seven, and a peal uf music 
burst on our ear. This was the band which, led by a most able 
Capelmeister, Herr Kuhn, plays twice a day for an hour on the 
Kurplatz, close to the baths, and in front of the hotels. To 
those who hate music and dislike to be awakened early, this 
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morning serenade may be a bore; for ourselves, the music was 
so good, and we had to get up so early, that we liked the band 
immensely, and certainly we should orten have been too late 
for our bath had the band ceased to play. The doctor had got us 
a ticket to start with, so we dressed ourselves lightly, and stepped 
across the street to the Baths, where we were received most 
heartily by an attendant in buff linen, a very good fellow, 
who waited on us faithfully all our bathing time. The first 
question he asks is, “ How long is it your pleasure to stay in 
the bath?” We forgot to say that on this point we had a 
battle with our doctor. We knew that the ordinary English- 
man is supposed to be able to stay in the bath an hour, or about 
twice as long as an ordinary Frenchman, or any other man. 
What had been our astonishment therefore to find that our 
doctor was bent on allowing us to stay in only a quarter of an 
hour! “ Why, only a quarter of an hour; when Mr. A. and 
Mrs. B., our friends, stay in an hour or more!” “Because they 
are strong and you are weak,” was the reply of the doctor. 
“ Sie sind fein und zart gebaut wie ein Deutscher.” That was past 


bearing. We are finely and slightly made it is true; but we 
have endured toils under which many another man would have 
sunk ; been out in all weathers, at all seasons, without feeling it ; 
in a word, never sick nor sorry till we broke this muscle, and 


then to come to Wildbad and to be told one was weak and un- 
able to bear a bath of ninety-two degrees for more than a quar- 
ter of an hour! We were getting in a rage, we suppose, for the 
good doctor compromised the matter by saying, “ Well! stay in 
five-and-twenty minutes, and then tell me how you like it. 
Perhaps you are as strong as the rest of your countrymen, 
though I doubt it. Zemember, too, that though our waters are 
pure and bright, they must not be trifled with. They have 
healed many w ho treated them with respect, but others who were 
rash and silly, who played tricks with themselves in short, 
have rued it to their bitter cost.” It was quite impossible to be 
angry with a man who spoke so sensibly and so feelingly, so we 
met him half-way, promised to tell him how we liked the baths, 
and parted the best of friends. 

But to come back to the attendant in buff linen, who stands 
there expecting an answer to his question, “ How long is it your 
pleasure to stay in the bath?” “Five-and-twenty minutes.” 
“Tn five-and-twenty minutes I shall come to help you out, mean- 
time farewell, and may you have a pleasant bath.” We ought 
to have said that there are Princes’ baths, in which the “ awful 
swells” bathe in great state, for which they have the privilege of 
paying about three times as much as the baser herd. Some- 
times two of these transparencies bathe together, and then it 
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comes easier to them. Besides these, there are separate baths 
in which you bathe alone, like this of ours ; and there are baths 
where several persons bathe in common. In some cases the 
private baths are close to these common baths, and you may 
hear every word that is spoken. Once when we sneezed in our 
private bath, half-a-dozen voices from the public bath cried out 
in chorus, “ God bless you !” 

So here we are in the act of stripping off our things, sitting 
on the floor of the dressing-closet, and wondering what the 
bath will be like. In a minute or two we are ready ; we throw 
open the door and crawl down the steps that lead into the 
water, like a frozen fly stretching its legs in November. As we 
gaze down into the water we see it bubbling up with countless 
beads of gas out of the red sand at the bottom of the bath. 
Now one foot, now both are in; now we stoop down in a sitting 
posture, and throw our heads back and our feet forward. The 
water is about two and a half feet deep, and very buoyant. 
The great art of bathing is to be as still as possible, and to keep 
as much of your body as you can under water. The Cassmajors, 
those friends of the lamented Mrs. Nickleby, who used to hold 
their heads under boiling water for ten minutes at a time, 
would have been quite in their element here. Before going 
to Wildbad, a cripple ought to take a few lessons from the 
hippopotamus, and learn how to lie with only his nose out of 
the water. But behold us immersed fairly up to the eyes and 
nose in hot water, resting on our haunches, and buoyed up in 
our upper regions just below the surface of the water. What 
was the sensation? One of perfect rest and comfort ; and then 
the water is so soft, and it makes the skin so sleek and glossy. 
There you lie and dream your time away. Before we could 
have thought it possible, a gentle tap came to the door of the 
bath. “Be so good as to step out,” murmured the man in buff 
linen. “ Your twenty-five minutes are up.” The clock above 
our heads told us he was right, though we could scarcely believe 
that minutes could fly so fast. Up we raised ourselves, and 
crawled up the steps again. The attendant closed the door be- 
hind us, and at the same moment threw over us, from head to foot, 
a huge towel, which he brought with him warm from a steam- 
closet, and gently rubbed us down. After that he wrapped us 
tenderly up in it, gave us two other smaller towels, equally 
warm, and withdrew in a benignant manner, again hoping that 
our bath would do us good. We finished our rubbing, put on 
our clothes, and went away feeling all the better. 

It was a lovely morning, the sun was shining brightly, so we 
thought we would just take a turn before breakfast, and made 
for the walks, where we limped about among the trees for 
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half-an-hour as fast as we could. Then we thought it time 
for breakfast, and turned towards our hotel. As we came near it, 
we met the doctor. “Good morning.” “Good morning.” “ You 
have’ been too late to take your bath to- day, after all, he said. 
“Not at all; we took it half-an-hour ago.” “ And where have 
you been since?” “Out for a walk.” “Out for a walk! my 
dear sir, if you walk in this way, we shall soon have to walk 
after you in gloomy file. Do you not know that exercise after 
the bath is strictly forbidden—not indeed by the law, though I 
wish it were, but both by the Faculty and common sense?” 
“By the Faculty, I daresay, but why by common sense? and 
why did you not tell me not to walk after the bath?” “I sup- 
pose I have said it so often to others that I forgot to say it to 
you. The reason is, that the action of the bath on the system 
is to promote rapid circulation of the blood over all the body, 
but especially in the part affected. It is necessary that this 
circulation: should be kept up as long as possible, and this is 
best done by going to bed for an hour after the bath, during 
which time we recommend our patients to do nothing. Thus 
we neither allow them to walk, nor to read, nor to write, nor 
to eat, nor to drink. They are not to excite or to disturb 
themselves in any way. Still less do we suffer them to go 
to sleep. What we wish them to do is simply to do nothing 
to throw themselves into that dull, listless state which the 
Turks call Kief, which consists almost entirely in negation, and 
has neither active nor passive in its nature. But I have got to 
see my other patients. Goon with your baths; but pray go to 
bed for an hour after them, and mind and do what I say.” 

So there I was, left like the alligator described by the show- 
man, who died on land, and couldn’t live in the water ; or like 
the Megarians in Aristophanes, when the Athenians decreed 
that they should exist neither on sea nor on land, neither on 
continent nor on island, neither upon the earth nor beneath it. 
How was I ever to go to bed, and neither sleep, eat, drink, talk, 
read, or think? At any rate, it occurred to me that it was too 
late to begin a course of Kief that morning, so I went into the 
coffee-room and called for my breakfast. 

Ata round table near me were a lot of French eteenmaieate 
from Rheims, men and women together. They ate and chattered, 
and chattered and ate, till the room rung with the sound of their 
voices and the champing of their teeth. In one corner sat a 
lady of a certain age, with a magnificent head of brown hair. 
It looked like ivy on a ruin; one forgave the ruin for the sake 
of the parasite. In another corner, far apart from vulgar men, 
sat Prince Ringwormowski. He was so both by name and 
nature. The first Ringwormowski made his way by night into 
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the Tartar tents, when the Golden Horde held the Russians in 
subjection. He slew the Khan with a golden rolling-pin, and 
carried off his cap of Astrakhan sheepskin in triumph, and as a 
token that the deed was done. In his pride he put the cap on 
his own head, which he ought to have given to the Czar, the 
descendant of Rurik, his lord and master. That pride soon 
met with a fall. In that furry cap lurked the ringworm of a 
thousand years. He caught the inveterate disease, which clung 
to him and his children for ever. In vain the Czar presented 
him with the golden rolling-pin and the fatal cap, with his im- 
perial leave to use them as an augmentation to his family arms ; 
in vain did he change his name from Wormowski to Ringworm- 
owski; in vain did he make him a prince, and give him hun- 
dreds of square miles and thousands of souls in Little Russia.’ 
It was all no use. No titles and no coats-of-arms, no lands and 
no serfs could extirpate that rooted Tartar tetter. There he sat, 
Prince Ringwormowski of that Ik ; the only original, hereditary 
Ringworm, whose supporters are two Tartars, both wearing As- 
trakhan caps proper. His motto runs thus—* ORIGO PokRIGO.” 
After doing all homage to the prince and his misfortunes, my 
eyes fell on the German Professor, who was making a frugal meal 
of coffee and rusks, and eagerly devouring the Schleswiger-Liuge, 
which contained ten columns of the insults and oppressions still 
offered by the Danes all over the Duchies to their German con- 
querors. “Pray,” we asked him, “have you begun your baths ?” 
“Yes, I began them this morning. In my excited state of mind 
the Faculty would only allow me to stay in five minutes, and 
even then the irritation of the water was so great that I was 
forced to go to bed for an hour.” “And may ‘Task what you 
did to soothe your mind?” “ Certainly ; I read the first chapter 
of my immortal Treatise on the Law of Marriage before the 
Flood. It always has a soothing effect on me, and in five 
minutes I was fast asleep.” “ Here is one, at, least, as utterly 
unable to keep the commandment as we shall be,” we said to 
ourselves, as we finished our breakfast and went out of doors. 
Our first crawl was to the Bureau, where tickets must be got 
for the baths. This, as most other things in Germany, is a 
State affair. The Baths and the Bath Hotel were built by the 
State at a cost of more than £100,000. If we spent the same 
sum to as good purpose in England it would be well, for the 
style, arrangement, and fitness of all those buildings are excel- 
lent, and reflect the utmost credit on the architect, “Thouret, by 
whom they were built about twenty years ago. On presenting 
ourselves at the Bureau, in which the telegraph also abides, the 
Herr OberbadCassier mistook us for a German, and asked 
somewhat gruffly, “ Mein Herr, haben sie das sogenannte Abwasch- 
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bad genommen, welches jeder Badgast ehe er sein kur beginnt, zu 
nehmen hat?” “Have you, sir, taken the so-called ‘ cleansing 
bath’ which every bather is bound to take before he begins his 
course ?” No! we had not, we had never heard of such a thing ; 
and then our face grew red as we thought of our big sponge and 
our towels and our tub at home, and how cleanliness is now 
before godliness, not merely next to it, in a Briton’s heart. 
“Then, I’m very sorry, but you cannot have your tickets till 
you produce your certificate of cleanliness, reiniguwngs-schein.” 
We were turning to go away and demand an explanation from 
our doctor, when the Herr OberbadCassier called out to us, 
“ Aber sie sind vielleicht ein Englinder.” “ But perhaps you 
are an Englishman, in that case no certificate of cleanliness is 
required. All Englishmen, male and female, young and old, 
are for the purposes of this establishment considered clean. 
All your countrymen, unless they come here with manifest and 
open wounds about them, have a clean bill of health. Here are 
your tickets, the price is forty-eight kreutzers each.” We took 
up our tickets and departed, reflecting much on the proud posi- 
tion which Britons hold at Wildbad, where even police regula- 
tions yield before them, and more and more convinced what a 
grand institution “tubbing” is, and how surely, like the French 
Revolution, it will make the round of the world. A year or 
two ago we found it in Norway, and here it was recognised in 
Wiirtemberg. We took our leave of the Herr OberbadCassier with 
great respect and politeness, but this cleansing bath, “ Abwasch- 
bad,” or “ Bain de propreté,” sometimes makes him pass an un- 
happy quarter of an hour with enraged English, who have been 
told it is necessary. Even during our course at Wildbad, the 
awful Herr OberbadCassier was bearded in his official den by 
an enraged British lioness, who went thither te have it out with 
him, and to ease her mind by an outbreak on the iniquity of 
regulations so insulting to the notions of a British woman. 
Having got our tickets, we crossed the bridge and walked 
along the promenade in front of the Bellevue Hotel, passed a 
row of booths like those at most German baths, where wood and 
ivory work and Black Forest clocks, and walking-sticks, and 
onyx chains, and imitation amber, and Tyrolese gloves are ex- 
posed for sale. We soon reached the welcome shade of the 
grove, and sat down on a bench, glad to escape the mid-day 
August sun. The Enz ran brawling by over its sandstone bed, a 
lovely stream, in which lie trout and grayling enough to gladden 
the Laureate’s heart, and make him write a new song in praise 
of the noisy river and its pure water. We thought the stream 
was fuller than it had looked the night before, but there had 
been no rain. Minute after minute it grew louder and louder. 
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At last it got muddy and was covered with chips. Something 
was the matter with the stream. It had got a surfeit and was 
swollen all over. The chips, we thought, looked like a rash or 
eruption on its bright face. “What can have got into the 
river ?” we asked ourselves ; “can it have had a sun-stroke ?” 

Presently we saw people running through the grove above us, 
and then knots of cripples rested on their crutches, or bade 
their push-behinds cease their efforts. It was clear that 
something was coming down the stream, but what it was we 
could not make out. “ What is the matter?” we asked of a 
tall “ Black Forester” in long boots, who was rushing by, axe 
in hand: Wos giebts? Gott in Himmel wissen sie dos nit. 
Das wosser ist seit gestern oben gespannt, heute morgen ist es 
losgelossen, and eben kummt der Floss.” Here was the key to 
all this excitement. A raft of timber was coming down the 
stream, which is dammed up to secure a sufficient rush of water 
to float the spars over the rocks and shallows of the Enz. Here 
were the first beginnings of one of these enormous Rhine rafts 
which one meets all the way from Rotterdam to Mannheim. 
From the great Enz and the little Enz, from the Neckar till it 
reaches the Rhine, so grows the raft bigger and bigger till 
it comes to woodless Holland. As we thought, the water grew 
gurlier and gurlier, the chips whirled in eddies on its surface, 
and were now mixed with broken logs of wood. At last the 
nose of the raft turned a corner of the winding stream guided 
by a trusty lumberer, as he would be called in Canada, with a 
long pole, and wearing long boots. Behind him were others 
clad and armed in the same way. Their duty was to fend the 
leading raft, to which many others were attached, off from the 
rocks with which the upper Enz abounds; to turn its nose 
round corners, and coax it through swirls and eddies. It is 
hard work and sometimes dangerous. The spars in each sec- 
tion of the raft are from sixty ‘to one hundred feet long, bound 
about twenty together. After these come another section of 
twenty, and another and another, till the whole moving mass is 
several hundred feet long. A good raft may well have twenty 
or thirty sections. Each spar is bound to its neighbours, and 
each section is bound to the one that fellows it with twisted 
willow-bands which answer the purpose for which they are 
designed remarkably well. The great danger to a raft is one 
of the same kind as that which happens when ice breaks up on 
a river. The foremost raft hitches and sticks, the rest are borne 
down on it and packed on it ; in this case the lumberers might 
be swept off or crushed, but such a mishap very seldom occurs. 
Danger or no, some of our countrymen and women thought 
there could be none on this occasion, for towards the end of the 
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long line of spars which came surging down the shallow stream, 
creaking and groaning as they went, were a chosen band of 
British visitors to the baths, driven by the dulness of the place 
to try a new excitement by coming down as radoteurs,—a part 
which we are willing to admit they performed quite as well on 
land as on water. They needed to give us no fresh proof of their 
powers in that line. 

So the day wore away ; but the visitor who expects to see a. 
raft every day at Wildbad will reckon without his host. He 
must have other resources in himself, or he will find it rather 
dull. This, be it remembered, is strictly a bath for curing 
cripples. Other places may boast their hells and gaming-tables, 
which eke out the virtues of their waters by pandering to the 
vices of their visitors. Wildbad has but one leg to stand on ; 
but she stands better on that than Baden or Homburg on two. 
She cures cripples, and has no after-thoughts on their pockets ; 
they pretend to cure livers, but in reality cut purses. Let the 
cured cripple and the ruined gamester decide which bath best 
fulfils the promises it holds out. 

At last came the time for the table-dhéte. At a little after 
five we were all in our places. There was Ringwormowski in 
his solitude at the top of the table; there the rest of the 
Russians, many of them very pleasant ; there the French wine- 
merchants as noisy as ever, men aud women alike. Here the 
English ; there the Germans. On the whole, after the food— 
which at Wildbad calls for no other remark except that passed 
on the days of creation in Genesis, for it is all “ very good ;’—after 
the food, what strikes us most is the dexterity with which 
almost all the guests, except the English, who are very behind- 
hand in this respect, perform the sword-exercise. We have 
done our soup, and are hard at our fish,-trouts done “blue,” 
after a well-known fashion, and served with Dutch sauce. You 
have been spited by the Kellner, whom you have perhaps not 
saluted that day, taking off your hat and calling him “ Herr 
Ober-Kellner.” You have been spited, and only had a little piece. 
Your plate has been snatched away, and you turn to look 
about you. Now “eyes right,’ “eyes left;’ look where you 
will along the file of fish-eaters at either side of the table. Do 
they eat their fish like Christians, with a fork? Not at all 
Do they eat it with two forks? Still less. Their mode of eating 
is puzzling. They eat their sauce with their forks, and their fish 
with their knives ; bit after bit, with awful dexterity they raise 
on their sharp knives and thrust into their mouth, often sucking 
the steel with greedy daring. As the ignorant islanders looked 
to see St. Paul fall dead after shaking off the serpent, so we look 
on to see at least one tongue fall into the plate of some of these 
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knife-suckers. But it is not to be. A man went every night 
to see Van Amburgh perform, hoping night by night to see him 
eaten up by the lions. It cost him hundreds of pounds, and 
yet after all he was disappointed. So we at Wildbad sat day 
by day expecting to see some of our neighbours do themselves 
grievous harm in the region of the mouth by this daily sword 
exercise ; but we went away more and more convinced, not only 
that practice makes perfect, but that at a German table-d’hédte 
you will find the best knife-jugglers in all the world. 

Over against us sat for some time a German couple, a 
Herr Oberrath and a Frau Oberradthinn from Pomerania. We 
do not know what this most respectable pair called them- 
selves at home, but here we called them the Wolf and the Vul- 
ture. The Oberrath was a long gaunt man with a cunning look, 
and when he opened his mouth and showed his tusks, he had a 
greedy, cruel, wolfish look. He was a good trencherman, and in 
that respect a wolf too. His wife was a majestic beetle-browed 
woman, with a face like that of the condor, and a very long 
neck; her head was slightly bald, which added to the illu- 
sion. We may say at once that we are firm believers in the 
transmigration of souls. Whether we got it from studying 
Sanscrit we know not, but nothing will either shake our 
faith in this doctrine in the abstract, nor overthrow our 
experience in the concrete ; we believe in it both by the in- 
ductive and deductive process, and all analysis, theory, and doc- 
trine, whether of averages or anything else, only strengthens our 
conviction. No one will ever convince us that the Oberrath sit- 
ting face to face to us, and performing the sword-exercise with a 
dexterity that made all the English tremble, had not been a wolf 
in a former state of existence. His great-great-grandmother, 
ever so many generations back, may have suckled Romulus and 
Remus, and his tenth cousin twenty times removed may have 
been the very wolf that Gellert’s dog slew. These things may 
or may not be, but this man had wolf on every line of his face, 
and for all we know, he may still turn into a wolf at night, and 
roam through the Black Forest from midnight to dawn in quest 
of prey. It is true that he would find very little prey in the 
Schwartzwald ; a more gameless forest does not exist. But that 
fact would only make him worse. Though there is no game, 
there are many foresters who are supposed to take care of it. 
Who can tell how many of these foresters, believed to have 
made away with themselves in the wild wood for very idleness, 
may not have been worried unbeknown to any one by Herr 
Oberrath Wolff? His wife, too, feeling herself lonely at his 
absence in her night-watches, probably follows his lead, and 
becomes a vulture, or hen-harrier, hiihnerwischer. When the 
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gudewives of the Schwartzwald wake up at early dawn, and 
weep for their chickens, they little know that Frau Ober- 
rathinn Condor has been hovering over their hen-roosts while 
they were warm asleep, and has carried them off for her break- 
fast. It is no answer to this theory, that the bodies of the 
night-ranging pair might be seen by the Boots or Marie, seemingly 
locked in each other’s arms, when they went into their room by 
mistake before the sun was up. It is well known, that while 
the soul flits away on these unholy errands, its body, packing- 
case, cabin, coffin, call it what you will, remains behind, with a 
slight spark of life in it just to keep the fuel of existence alight 
till it is stirred by the return of the soul. There it lies and 
simmers while the soul is away in hot pursuit; but the water 
will boil, and even boil over when the soul comes back to 
it with the sun. How,can all this be tested? Very easily, 
except for the consequences, which might be looked on as 
unpleasant: All you have to do is to rush into the bedroom 
of the Wolf and Vulture, drag them out of bed, never heeding 
their groans, then hurry them down stairs, and throw them 
into a huge fire in the court-yard, which the cook in the 
interests of science will have ready for you, keep them there 
till it burn the lifeless trunks and hulls of the absent souls 
to white ashes. When the souls return, which they will do, 
whisking into the room in the shape of wolf and vulture, they 
will not be able to retake their human shapes, and will the 
one fly, and the other jump out of the window with a deep 
wail. Thus you will both get rid of Wolf and Vulture at the table 
@héte, and also have performed a philosophical experiment of the 
deepest interest. You will have your reward. “ But,” you say, 
“T should be hanged for it, or be decapitated with a sword.” 
“Very probably. You would be another martyr to science, un- 
less you could bring the judge and jury round to our theory. 
But as for ourselves, we have both uttered our opinion and shown 
you how to test it; the rest is in your own hands. Besides, 
now-a-days, you can make a judge and jury and the Home Secre- 
tary believe anything. Look at Madeline Smith and Jessie 
M‘Lachlan, not to mention Townley, and the German Legal Pro- 
tection Society, which might be called the Society for Hanging 
Miiller. Take courage, then, and apply the test of fire to this 
German pair; but don’t make us accessories before the fact.” 
Setting aside the sword-exercise, there was little worth noting 
at the dinner. As soon as it was over, we went with our friends 
to the daily parade of the halt, the lame, and the blind ; to the 
review of the Wildbad’s Own Regiment of Cripples, which takes 
place after dinner on the Kurplatz. It is the band that draws 
us all thither, and there we go as lame as a tree, limping and 
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leaning on a stick. But our case is nothing. All along we felt 
ourselves rather an impostor among so many worse cases. Here 
they are in rows and ranks. First come the soldiers, men of all 
nations, who have fought in all lands for all causes. Ghastly 
trophies of what war can make of a man. Here is an English- 
man, torn with shot, which has touched his spine, paralysed his 
frame, and twisted his legs; he can just creep along between 
two men. He got his hurt in the trenches before Sebastopol, 
fighting for the Sick Man. Next comes one on the other side. 
Behold him blind and tottering, walking along like Elymas the 
Sorcerer feeling his way in Raphael’s Cartoon. He was at first 
God’s creature, a tall and proper man. We English made him 
what he is, fighting for the Turk. How do we like our handi- 
work, and how well we know how to shape ourselves and others. 
His story is soon told. A Russian officer of artillery, he was 
standing on the works before Sebastopol, when a 9-inch shell 
from an English battery burst close to him. He was hurled 
- down, and buried for a'while in sand and earth. When they 
dug him out he was blind and palsied. Here he hirples about 
with his wife and babes,a woful example of the practical work- 
ing of war. There are other soldiers—Poles and Russians, and 
Frenchmen and English—with bullets in various parts of them ; 
balls in the knee-joints, balls in the ankle, balls in the chest, 
balls lodged near the spine, all agonizing and hard to heal; but 
we have had enough of soldiery. Here in a rollsessel comes a 
lovely young woman, paralysed from the waist down. Poor 
thing, a house fell on her and crushed her, and this is what she 
has come to. Next comes the king of Wildbad ; king because 
he is perhaps the worst cripple here. But this, like all free com- 
munities, is an elective, not an hereditary monarchy, and he that 
is king to-day may be deposed and forced to abdicate by a 
greater cripple to-morrow. Meantime he is our king. Poor 
potentate ; if agonies can make him our chief he is facile prin- 
ceps. No one is more neuralgic. All round his brow sharp 
pangs have eaten into him with their bitter teeth. He has gout 
in the hands, and in the feet, and in the knees. His joints are 
stiff, his feet doubled up on the ankle. He is gout within and 
neuralgia without. Sometimes he disappears for days, and 
holds his court in bed; but when he is very well, he crawls 
out here into the sunshine after dinner. This is one of his 
bright days. All hail, therefore, great King of the Cripples ! 

Is there no queen? Yes, there is; for Wildbad is like 
Japan, there are two rulers, one temporal and one spiritual. 
Our temporal ruler is our king. There is nothing very 
attractive about him but his sufferings, for which his mean- 
est subject must pity him. From him no one looks for pity. 
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He growls at us and passes by. But with our queen it is 
quite another thing. She is our spiritual ruler, and though 
she suffers much, she is never so suffering that she can- 
not sympathize with every one else. I need not say that, 
chosen by election, she is not married to the king. In fact, 
they have nothing in common except lameness. As to society, 
the king might die, and we might elect another; or we might 
choose to be a republic. There might be no one cripple of such 
commanding cripplehood as to carry all votes with him by a 
show of legs, each man holding up his crutch or his wooden leg 
in token of assent. Then we should all be equals, and should 
limp on without a king till a greater cripple than the rest came 
among us, as the French did after 1848, till Louis Napoleon 
came. But society would fare badly without our queen. 
She would be a real loss. We English at least could not get 
on a day without her. She it is that scolds the doctors and 
makes them talk common sense; she it is who persuaded the 
authorities to relax these regulations as to the cleansing-bath in 
favour of her countrymen and women ; she it is who supports 
the booths for the sale of trinkets, who not only buys largely 
herself, but by the force of her example makes others buy. To her 
the whole country round bring bouquets. For her the children 
lie in wait with fruit; all love and respect her. She can paint, 
fish, shoot, not in a masculine, but in a most feminine way. 
The very trout and grayling in the river rise to her flies at the 
first cast. In fact, every one rises to her fly, thrown with such 
grace and dexterity that you must take it. She is a tyrant, 
fond of having her way, overbearing, as all women naturally 
are; but what of that, her way is better than all other ways. 
No, she shall never be deposed from her queendom. 

Of course, besides the really lame and sick, there are those 
who imagine themselves ill, or who fancy that a life of folly and 
consequent disease may be washed out by five weeks at Wild- 
bad. For the fanciful and the incurable these waters do little 
good. Nothing can cure an imaginary evil; as it came with the 
mind it must go with the mind, and if it will not by that way, 
it will hardly goat all. As for those who suffer from inveterate 
complaints, there is little to do them good here, except the con- 
solation always afforded to the wicked, and sometimes even to 
the good, by the sight of another’s suffering. 

After the review, we hobbled off in good company towards 
the walks and the Windhof, but it was too much for us. Our 
friends, more fortunate, went on, but we returned as night fell, 
and called for our candle, limping up to bed. On the stairs we 
met Marie. We have mentioned Marie before, and now, as we 
have her face to face on the stairs, we must describe her as she 
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trips along. Marie, then, is the housemaid of our floor. She is 
rather below the middle height, a brunette, with brown hair 
and eyes, strongly marked eyebrows, and the merriest mouth. 
She is not good-looking, but she is better. She is the most 
helpful, hard-working little woman in the world. She knows 
and does everybody’s business, and her ownas well. Ifthe boots 
neglects to call you, Marie does it instead, then runs and pulls 
him out of bed, and makes him black your shoes, and so saves your 
bath. If you want the washer-woman, Marie has her ready; 
she counts the clothes, and writes down the list, and scolds the 
little wash-maiden beforehand lest the work should be badly 
done. If you want the shoemaker, or the saddler, or the turner, 
or the postman, Marie has them all at her fingers’ ends, and 
they are with you in a minute. She does her work like light- 
ning, and she does it well; it is not at all seamped. True, some 
sour British females have said that when Marie sweeps the 
room, all the dust goes under the bed, but I believe this to be 
an invention of the enemy, or if it be true, that under the bed 
is the right place for dust in Wildbad. Marie lives on the 
stairs and in the passages. All day long, from the first thing 
in the morning till late at night, she is running up and down 
stairs, darting in and out of rooms like a swallow or a swift. 
Where or when she sleeps we have not the least notion, but we 
rather think when every one else has gone to bed she perches 
like a bird on the top landing, and so takes her rest. We only 
saw her once sitting down. That was one Sunday evening 
when we found her on the stairs, and heard her say, “Ach du 
lieber Gott was ist diess fiir ein Leben,” “ Heaven help us, what a 
life is this!” And well she might say so, for the waiters, 
knowing what a willing horse they had by their side, used to 
put as much of their work as they could upon her; and many 
a wight, had it not been for Marie, would have gone without 
his early coffee when the hotel was so crowded that every one 
except Marie was ready to sink under it. But she went 
bravely through it all, singing and laughing. If the awful 
Princess Ohr-Feige beat her maid and made her cry, Marie 
was there on the landing to meet her and comfort her when 
she came out. “Hs ist hédchst natiirlich dass die Herrschaft 
bése sind, weil die Fiirstinn witwe ist.” She thought widow- 
hood covered a multitude of sins, and that a widow had a 
right to ease her feelings by beating her dependants. That 
was Marie’s philosophy of mistress and servant. If the Ober- 
rath Wolff scolded his servant till he was ready to throw up 
his situation, Marie was ready with good advice. “Ah! but 
I daresay he is a good master after all, and you have not such 
a hard place.” She had time for every one and every thing, 
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and between her fits of work would stand outside the door on our 
landing when there was any music, and listen to and catch and 
hum the latest tunes. She was in her way a perfect woman, 
and when next we go to Wildbad, may we find Marie as help- 
ful and playful as ever. But it is late; both we and the reader 
are tired. Our first day in Wildbad is over. Let us go to bed. 

One day at Wildbad is as like another day as pea is to pea. 
Bath, bed, breakfast, walk, letter-writing, table-d’héte, daily 
parade of cripples, another walk, bed. There is little amuse- 
ment in such a routine, unless one provides the materials one’s- 
self, or has friends to find it forone. It is ever dull to be 
ailing, but it is the bounden duty of every one who ails to make 
his sickness as little dull as possible both to himself and others 
by patience and good-humour. The best receipt we can give 
for arriving at this happy state is to make as light as one can 
of one’s own case, and to sympathize as much as possible with 
those of others. Listen, ye cripples, to. what the Guide says: 
“Whoever begins his cure at Wildbad, let him banish im- 
patience and be of good cheer, for many who bathe feel at first 
seriously affected. All their aches and pains return, all old 
injuries make themselves felt, and new ones are added to them, 
till the bather feels that there is much more the matter with him 
than he thought. But this in reality, rightly looked at, should 
be a comfort and consolation to him. He should rejoice in his 
aches as a sign that Wildbad begins to work within him, and 
that a reaction is developing itself in him in which the springs 
will be victorious ever his infirmity. Hear also what the 
learned Fricker says, “ Things sometimes happen to bathers at 
which they are often sorely troubled, but which, if not abso- 
lutely necessary to a complete cure, are certainly not a hindrance 
to it. It happens in most cases, after the few first baths, that 
the circulation is quicker, that the patient is irritable and excited, 
that he feels a feebleness in his limbs, and a weakness in his 
frame, and has a great desire to sleep. Some have headaches, 
giddiness, and oppression on the chest, symptoms which are 
often aggravated by those who stay longer in the bath than 
their physician prescribes. When such symptoms arise many 
a man is eager to rush home again, declaring that Wildbad does 
not suit his constitution, and that the baths do him no good; 
but let this impatient person persevere ; these distressing symp- 
toms generally disappear after six or eight baths, and the patient 
feels the joyful sensation of returning strength.” So far the 
guide and the learned Fricker, whom we take to be a doctor, 
and who certainly talks common sense. What man in his senses 
could suppose that even at any age, especially if suffering from 
an infirmity, he could change his whole course of life, go to 
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bed with the lamb, and rise with the lark, recline for half an 
hour or an hour in a warm bath of water of great though in- 
explicable power, sit sometimes under a douche of the same 
water for ten or twenty minutes, receiving every instant a blow 
like that of a cricket-ball, then be rubbed dry with hot towels, 
and sent back to bed for an hour, during which he is neither to 
eat, drink, sleep, talk, read; in short, neither to exercise mind 
nor body in any way, and, mind, to do all this fasting without 
bite or sup —who, we say, could fancy that he could do all this, 
and yet feel no effects from it? If there be any such man, 
he must have the constitution of the rhinoceros and hippopo- 
tamus combined, and ought instantly to be made Governor of 
Sierra Leone, a colony so trying to British constitutions, that it 
is well known its governors and bishops are always made in 
batches of three: One acting, the second going out to relieve 
him, and the third coming home in his coffin. 

For our own part, as we can best speak of our own case. After 
the first four baths we felt a slight palpitation of the heart, but 
unfortunately for science, the day of our fourth bath was the 
very day that we were first presented to the queen, and allowed 
to form part of her court. Whether this slight flutter arose 
from the bath or the honour we cannot say, but the fact is our 
heart was in a flutter that day. Then, again, after our seventh 
bath, we were in a very bad humour all day, and raved of fling- 
ing up our cure and rushing back to Britain. This, no doubt, 
arose from the irritating working of the water on a temper 
otherwise serene as a sunset at Corfu; but here again the ob- 
servations of science are confused by the fact that we had 
expected that day a letter from our bankers in London, and it 
never came. We persevered, however, and went on with our 
baths and took a full course of them, twenty-eight in all. 
After the first six, we had our way with our good doctor, 
who became convinced that we were strong and hardy, and 
allowed us to stay in the water an hour. We must say, the 
longer we bathed the more we liked the bath. Our knee, 
that erring member, grew stronger and stronger; each day 
we limped further and further, and stood more stoutly on our 
limb. Most remarkable was the absorbing force of the water, 
which reduces effusions over which iodine seems to have no 
power. Without calling ourselves one of the miraculous cures, 
without pretending to rival that Englishman who went out for 
a walk before breakfast, despairing of his son’s recovery, and 
who found him, on his return, walking out to meet him—a case 
parallel to and quite as wonderful as that well-known one of 
Mother Hubbard’s dog—we feel bound to declare that Wildbad 
did us great good ; that we never had any bad symptoms; and 
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that we saw many other cases in which it seemed to be equally 
efficacious. For neuralgia, for all gouty and rheumatic affec- 
tions, recent or chronic, for paralysis and strokes of all sorts, 
for wounds new and old, for contractions, adhesions, effusions, 
and luxations of the joints, for each and all of these, Wildbad, 
with its pure, imponderable water, is said to be, and certainly 
seemed in many cases to us to be sovereign. In some cases the 
patient is past cure, the evil is too inveterate for perfect resto- 
ration to health; but even in such obstinate cases, great alle- 
viation is afforded ; and though the feeble knees are not made 
stout and strong, the neuralgia which so often follows such affec- 
tions flies from Wildbad, as a certain personage is said to shun 
holy water. 

How did we amuse ourselves during these five weeks? Very 
well indeed. We had friends when we went there, and we soon 
made many more. As for the king, he sometimes was crusty, 
and gave us the cold shoulder; but we cared little for that. 
When he was cross we left him to himself, and when he was 
civil we saluted him. Every one knows that kings always ori- 
ginate a conversation. They question, and you reply. We were 
too well bred, even in the case of this elective monarchy, to 
break so good a rule; but as the king said little to us, we an- 
swered little to him. We looked at him from a distance, like a 
cat, and sunned ourselves in his beams whenever he was beaming; 
but, like the sun in England, he was often in a fog or under a 
cloud, and, on the whole, we saw as little of him as an Italian 
sees of the sun in London on a December day. 

The queen we saw every day. She was always kind and good 
to us even when inclined to be tyrannical. She had ladies-in- 
waiting and maids-of-honour, who followed her to Wildbad ; 
this one because she was too thin, and thought the waters 
would have an anti-Bantingian tendency; the other because 
she was too fat, and thought the result would be just opposite. 
With these ladies we became great friends. In fact, in a 
short time we were quite happy and quite consoled in being a 
cripple in such good company. The class really to be pitied at 
Wildbad are the non-cripples. It is not the lame, the halt, 
and the blind, that are worthy of sympathy, but the able-bodied, 
who come thither with suffering friends or kinsfolk, who don’t 
bathe, and have nothing to do but lend the sufferers their arms, 
or push them behind up hill and down dale in the interest of 
the great rollsessel clique. What are they to do? If they bathe 
in full health they may chance to get apoplexy; if they over- 
eat themselves at the ¢able-@’héte, which they are almost sure to 
do, their livers will swell like those of Strasburg geese; if they 
take long walks they must leave those to whom their help is 
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needful; if they take short ones they can’t digest their food. 
Unhappy wretches, their only resources are, first, a cold bath in 
the Enz every morning; secondly, flirtation, if they are base 
enough to resort to such an unphilosophic amusement, and are 
of an age to enjoy it; thirdly, every now and then an outbreak 
—a twenty-mile walk through the tall pine forest, through the 
Scotch fir, and spruce and silver firs that clothe the spurs of 
the Schwarzwald. This, too, has its inconveniences, for a twenty 
mile walk is scarcely compatible with a five o’clock, and still 
less with a one o’clock table-d’héte ; and the pedestrian returns 
red, sunburnt, and jaded, unfit for anything the rest of the 
day. Fourthly, you can fish. All men, we know, are not 
fishers, though it has been spitefully said that all women are— 
of men. But if you are a fisher, and a fly-fisher, you may have 
excellent sport all along the banks of the Enz, which abounds 
in pools full of trout and grayling, some of them running to a 
great size. Yes, very pleasant is it to throw a fly on the pools 
between Wildbad and Calmbach, where a good hand may 
catch a goodly dish of trout in the afternoon; lower down 
the river the sport is better still, but the distance is too great 
for any but the able-bodied. Between Wildbad and Calmbach, 
even a cripple may stump over the meadows along the stream ; 
and if he does nothing else he will not fail to feast his eyes on 
its wooded banks and hangers, its smooth green leas, bright with 
autumn crocuses and huge forget-me-nots, and return full of the 
stillness and repose with which evening falls on the lovely val- 
ley of the Enz. At Wildbad a fisherman enjoys nature, improves 
his temper, and fulfils his duty, for he may carry his cripple with 
him for the most part, supposing the said cripple is willing to 
go, and does something useful besides, as all will confess when 
seated at supper over a famous dish of trout, which the fisher- 
man has coaxed out of the pools of the river, and laid, as they 
often were laid, at the queen’s feet. 

But very few cripples are tishermen ; how then do they amuse 
themselves when they have had their dinner and done their walk? 
When the king cuts them, and the queen cannot receive them. 
For our part we went to the play. Out in the walks is a rustic 
theatre, just run up out of deal boards like a barn, and de- 
corated inside with fir branches. In it, we do not scruple to say, 
we have seen better performances, and more evenly sustained, 
that it is ever our lot to see in London. In London, where the 
starring system prevails to a stifling extent, we have sometimes 
one good actor, supported, like a sweet-pea, by sticks. The actor 
may be tragic or comic, and very good in his way, but he is a 
substantive amidst adjectives. Those around him are shame- 
fully deficient, utter the most fearful nonsense, and utter it in 
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such an unnatural voice, and with such ridiculous action and 
gestures, that when we see a tragedy we fancy we are listening 
to a comedy, and vice versd. At Wildbad, where one or two of 
the actors and actresses were very good, the starring system did 
not prevail; though good they were well and naturally sup- 
ported ; the pieces were well chosen, well put on the stage, and 
well acted. We always went into that barn with pleasure, and 
never left it in disgust. There was a choice of time too, for 
there was one performance at half-past two, and another at 
seven P.M. Friulein Zeidlerand Herr Hirsch, to you especially, 
but to all the rest of your company in their several callings and 
parts, we feel grateful for many a pleasant hour at Wildbad. 
Sometimes, though, and more particularly when September 
came, and the company took its farewell benefits and its leave, 
we own we did feel a little at a loss to kill that worst 
enemy idle-time. But even then the stars were kind to us, 
and sent a fair to help us ovt. The fair itself was no great 
thing, not half so good as the permanent fair of the place,—the 
standing booths on the promenade before the Bellevue. Unless 
we had invested largely in pots and pans, or in Zollverein 
woollens or linens, the fair would have been foul to us. But 
with the fair came other things. Peep-shows, proving how the 
Schleswig-Holsteiners beat the Danes at the battle of Idstedt ; 
Kagosima burnt by the ferocious British; and the throats of 
the Japanese cut by our savage sailors, under whose cutlasses 
the red gore streamed down till it purpled the Yellow Sea; 
Der Deutsche Michel standing on the Rhine bank, and daring 
the French to come on. Then there were cheap Johns, as 
voluble, but not nearly so witty as our own. Troops there 
were, too, of Schwartzwalders, with their wives and daughters ; 
the men in queer sort of cocked hats and leather breeches ; the 
women with a curious cap with an erection on it like two 
vanes of a windmill flapping in the air. Thorough “hempen 
homespuns,” but good, honest folk, who thought it an outing 
to come down from their upland dales to Wildbad, and to see 
life at the fair. With them came the faithful Dachs, the 
badger-hound of those parts, first cousin to our turnspit, black 
and tan, or black and grey-spotted, or pure tan. Little bow- 
legged fellows, who can draw a badger or track a wounded 
deer with unerring pluck and nose. These were all sights in 
their way, but the greatest sight of all was a cow with six legs. 
That really was a sight. The Juno Lucina of kine had meant 
that there should be two of them, but somehow or other 
accidents will happen even at the best regulated births, and 
instead of two, the calves were huddled together and became 
one. The monster, for such it really was, as well deserved 
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drawing as Albert Diirer’s monstrous hog. It looked like a cow 
with a calf thrown across its crest. Down on one side hung 
two legs like a sack, and on the other side of the neck might 
be felt the bones beneath the skin which belonged to the rest 
of the body. When first born, another head stuck out there, 
the showman said, “but unluckily it rotted off.” In other re- 
spects, the beast was a well-behaved, decent heifer enough, 
and was not at all proud at being turned into a show. 

That cow was not like other visitors to Wildbad, who made 
themselves a show and were proud of it. How these little 
puppets used to strut up and down the parade among the 
cripples, pretending to be ill. They were summer birds, whom 
the first September frost chased away. “ Maintenant restent les 
vrais malades,” said the wife of a Russian general to us as a 
batch of these nobodies, who thought they were somebodies, 
drove off in the Hilwagen, that monster who was so worked dur- 
ing the summer that it got the gout, and had to be washed 
every morning with Wildbad water before it could begin its 
journey. But before they went, these sham cripples afforded 
us great fun as they sat at the table-d’hdte, stalked up and 
down the parade among the real patients, or flaunted through 
the walks. Such were the Baroness Spruce and General Ziind 
schwamm, the Marquise Blowsabella, and Friulein Feineck. 
Ziindschwamm had served all over the world, according to his own 
account, with immense distinction. In Abyssinia, he had saved 
the Emperor’s life by climbing up into a tree and making faces 
at an infuriated ox, which was just going to gore that potentate. 
“ As soon as he saw my face sternly gazing at him through the 
branches, the bullox turned and fled.” Bullox being the Gene- 
ral’s reading of bullock, out of which he made a regular plural, 
“bulloxen” or “ bulloxes.” At another time the Chief of the 
Abipones in South America had been scalped and left for dead. 
The General, who was casually passing through the country in 
quest of beetles, came upon the wounded chief. He spoke to 
him in the Abipone tongue, and asked him what he wanted. 
“ My scalp,” said the copper-coloured captain. “ Where is it ?” 
asked the General. “In yonder cloud of dust. There rides the 
scalper and his spoil.” To catch a prairie-horse was the work 
ofamoment. In an hour the General himself, riding in a cloud 
of his own raising, was on the heels of the hostile band. He 
spurred his wild steed through their ranks, and as he pierced 
them, clutched the gory scalp from the saddle-bow of the scalper, 
turned with a demivolte, and with a graceful salute, rode back 
to the Abipone warrior. The Indians chased him, but he blew 
such a cloud from his meerschawm, that they could not find him 
in the smoke. The scalp, still gory and almost warm, was 
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pressed close on the skull whence it had been torn. It was 
then covered with a mixture of clay and beetles, and in a 
week the Abipone chief was at the head of his warriors. His 
scalp grew nicely, and the only inconvenience he felt was 
that he could never frown with comfort; in adhering to the 
skull, the scalp had shrunk a little, as was not unlikely, and 
never quite recovered its original elasticity. In return for 
his help, the Abipones called him “the pale-faced scalp- 
healer,” “the great hair-doctor,” and they wished to tattoo him 
with a new “totem,” “a full head of hair.” Another time 
he was in Persia, where for ten years he drilled the army 
of the Schah, and led them on to victory whenever they 
gained one. How often this was, his modesty did not permit him 
to say. “Let others tell of my military deeds, dear Baroness ; 
I am not my own trumpeter; but I must tell you a story 
which, if you read it in a book, you would scarcely believe. 
I saw it with my own eyes so plainly that I seem to see it now. 
You are aware that His Majesty the Schah has jewels of price- 
less value. Diamonds and rubies with the name of Solomon 
engraved on them; an emerald which Aaron brought with 
him out of Goshen, when his countrymen spoiled the Egyptians. 
Time would fail me to tell of all these treasures. One day when 
the Schah was in a very good humour he sneezed in my face, 
which is a sure sign of royal favour in Persia, and said, ‘ Ziind- 
schwamm, would you like to see my opal? That opal few had 
ever seen. Alexander the Great found it among the spoils of 
Darius after the battle of Marathon; Roxana was trying to 
escape with it in an open boat. The king’s galley ran the boat 
down. Both the queen and the opal were saved. The one the 
king gave to Clitus, the other he wore on his arm day and night 
till his dying day. You have heard how with his last breath 
he sent his ring to Perdiccas. It was no ring at all, but this 
very opal. Perdiccas got into difficulties ; by all accounts he was 
a sad spendthrift. Antigonus, who was a real Greek, coaxed him 
out of it for a good round sum. After a time things went wrong 
with Antigonus, and the opal came to Ptolemy, surnamed 
“Soter,’ or the “Saver,” because he was a close-fisted fellow. 
In his family, at Alexandria, it remained till the days of Antony 
and Cleopatra. What that loving pair really quarrelled about 
was this stone. Antony wanted to raise money on it to pay 
his debts. The queen wouldn’t hear of it. It would have 
been like pawning the Koh-i-noor in England to pay the Duke 
of York’s creditors. In a fit of sulks about the opal, and not 
at all through dread of Augustus, Antony ripped himself up 
and Cleopatra sent for the asp. She first tried to swallow this 
opal, in order that it might be buried with her, but it was too 
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big. Augustus found it among Cleopatra’s baggage, carried it to 
Rome, and wore it in his Triumph. It was valued by the Ponti- 
Sex Maximus, or Head of the Mont de Piété in Rome, at twenty 
billions of sesterces. After Augustus, each of the Twelve Cesars 
had it in turn. In Caracalla’s time Geta persuaded the Pon- 
tifer Maximus to let him look at it, and then ran away with it. 
Caracalla sent the Salaminian and the Paralus, the two Roman 
guardships in the dockyard at Ostia, to fetch his brother back. 
His first care was to get the opal, his next to cut Geta’s head off. 
It was then he made use of his famous jingle-jangle. When 
the Pontifex Maximus, out of respect for the family, asked whe- 
ther Geta might be reckoned among the gods: ‘ Inter Divos?’ 
‘ Sit Divus, playfully answered Caracalla, ‘ dwmmodo non sit 
vivus, ‘Let him be a god, but don’t let him live.” Well, to 
make this very long story short, my dear Baroness, Constantine 
carried the opal to his new city on the Bosporus, and there it 
remained in the custody of the Patriarch, who had ousted the 
Pontifex Maximus, as head of the Monte de Piété, when Chiris- 
tianity came in. The Patriarch kept it in the strong-room of 
the Church of St. Sophia till the time of Alexander Comnenus, 
who allowed Anna Comnena to carry it with her to the Persian 
wars, where it was captured by the enemy, and has remained 
in Persia ever since. 

“That was the history of the opal which the Schah asked 
me to see ; and you may believe I was glad to have the chance. 
The Schah told the Vizier, the Vizier told the Master of the 
Jewels : ‘ Bring forth the Schah’s opal.’ The opal was brought. 
We all saw at once how Alexander the Great could never have 
worn it as a ring, how Cleopatra could never have swallowed it, 
and how right Caracalla was to cut his brother’s head off for 
trying to steal it. It wasas big as the egg of the Apteryx.” “Of 
the what ?” asked Baroness Spruce, who is a little hard of hear- 
ing. “Of the Apteryx,” answered the General; “ of the wing- 
less Australian bird ; the last descendant of a race that will soon 
be extinct, but which I have often hunted by night in the fern 
brakes of New Zealand.” “I have heard of fish out of water,” 
muttered the Baroness, “ but I never heard of birds without 
wings.” The General was rather ruffled, but he went on: 
“Whether you have heard of it or no, it is a fact. The apteryx 
is a wingless bird; and now for its egg, which you may see in 
the Zoological Gardens of the Prince Regent in London, though 
you will not see the bird itself, unless you pay the keeper a 
shilling. This egg is bigger than that of a swan, though the 
apteryx is less than a goose, and this opal of the Schah was 
just the size of the wingless bird’s egg. Then said the Schah, 
‘ Zindschwamm, do you wish to see my opal to perfection ?’ ‘ Yes, 
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your Majesty,’ I replied, wallowing before him in the dust, and 
rubbing my nose against his slipper. ‘ Well, then, look out ;’ 
or rather, to translate the Persian literally, ‘Mind your eye; 
here goes.’ As he said this, the Schah snatched up the opal, 
dashed it, hand and all, into a bowl of water, and then held it 
up in the fierce rays of the mid-day sun. That was to make 
it flash more brightly. Alas! to think of the ruin that fol- 
lowed! The opal is a porous stone; it will absorb its own 
weight of water. That opal had absorbed its own weight. 
Suddenly exposed to a blazing sun, the water in its pores 
passed swiftly into steam. We heard a sharp crack as we 
gazed, and lo! the famous stone split, as the Schah held it, into 
a thousand pieces, and one of the wonders of the world was lost 
for ever. That I saw with my own eyes, and I should like to 
know who will gainsay my story.” “No one, dear General,” 
said the Baroness. “I believe every word you say about the 
opal, and a very interesting, truthful narrative it is; but you 
must forgive me for saying that I cannot believe there are birds 
in New Zealand without wings.” 

Thus the General went on, who, though we were too polite to 
say so to his face, we have no hesitation in telling it behind his 
back, was about the biggest liar we ever met, and whose name 
ought to have been changed from Ziindschwamm or Tinder, to 
Cracker or Crammer. How strange that the dear Baroness 
should have refused to believe the only true part of his story! 
As for the Apteryx we have seen it and its enormous egg ; nor do 
we think that the race is so scarce as the General seemed to sup- 
pose. We remember at the refreshment rooms of the Manches- 
ter Exhibition almost every chicken was an Apteryx; and over 
and over again in Paris, when we have ordered a Mayonnaise de 
Volaille, we have remarked that the wing is never forthcoming ; 
from which we infer that there is a race of wingless chickens 
both in Manchester and Paris. But to return to the General. 
How delightful it was to draw him out as he sat between the 
Baroness and the Fraulein, either at the table-d’héte or on a 
bench in the shade, and hear how he grew bolder and bolder in 
his stories. When in this mood he would say anything. There 
was nothing that he had not either done or could do. The Deci- 
mal Notation, the Mariner’s Compass, Gunpowder, and the Dis- 
covery of the North Pole; he had a hand in all of them. “So 
you were with Sir John Ross, General, when he discovered the 
North Pole?” “Ja gewiss!” “Yes, of course, I was returning 
to Labrador from Kamschatka, and had got well across Behrings 
Straits, when a great fall of snow came on and we could no 
longer walk. One by one we ate the dogs that carried our 
baggage, till at last they were all gone. Then we began to eat 


the Indians who were our guides. They did not like it at first ; 
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but though a stolid race they are open to conviction, and besides 
we had got their priest or “medicine” on our side, who per- 
suaded them that as they must die, they might as well be eaten. 
Luckily, before we had eaten many, a frost came, and the crust 
on the snow got so hard that we could use our snow-shoes and 
hunt. One day we turned aside into Boothia Felix in pursuit 
of game, and there, to our surprise, we met the gallant Ross. 
He offered me a passage to England next spring, which I gladly 
accepted, paying off my guides, and rubbing noses with them 
before parting. That winter I devoted myself to science with 
the intrepid mariner. With him and with no other companions 
we walked to the North Pole.” “ Merkwiirdig,’ said Fraulein 
Feineck, “ Sehr interessant, and pray, what was the North Pole 
like?” “The North Pole,” the General went on, “is a truncated 
cone which projects for about four hundred feet from the level 
of the plateau which you come to at the World’s end. Besides, 
it is about a mile round, so that it is short and thick. In fact, 
it is a sort of axle-tree on which the globe turns. Geologically 
speaking, it is formed of hypersthene, one of the primitive rocks, 
and I believe it is now settled that a shaft of this rock runs right 
through the earth from Pole to Pole. At least I know when I 
was with Sir James Ross, when we discovered the South Pole, 
we both remarked that the formation of the projection where the 
South Pole juts out was precisely similar to that at the North 
Pole, of which we are now talking.” “ All very well, I daresay,” 
said the Baroness, “ but what do the ends of this shaft rest on ?” 
“ Space,” boldly answered the General ; “ Infinite Space; and 
let me tell you that Space near the Poles, where the air is com- 
pressed by the intense friction of the earth’s motion, is a very 
solid thing. You may build castles out of it far better and 
grander than those in Spain; and one day when it was denser 
than usual, and had a very fine grain, we got a block of it cut, 
and brought it home, and you may see it if you like in the Geo- 
logical Museum in Jermyn Street. I remember the fact well, 
for it was the same day that our fire froze, and we cut off one 
of the tongues of flame, and kept it in our ice-safe till we got 
to England, and you may see that too at the Museum if they 
will show it you; but they always keep it in ice for fear it 
should melt. But to return tothe Pole. We often talk wildly, 
and speculate about how the world was created. I believe firmly 
in Genesis ; but if you will trust me, this is what happened. 
At first there was nothing but a huge amorphous meteoric mass 
shot off into space by the sun in one of his freaks. Well, this 
mass kept spinning round and round in Space, in obedience to 
the laws of gravitation, and as it spun round it got longer and 
longer; its molecules became granulated into the ferruginous 
crystals which you may see in any other block of hypersthene, 
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and thus the shaft was ready ; resting, as I have told you, at each 
end on compressed Space, and so whirling round like a spindle.” 
“ Very true, no doubt,” said the Baroness, “but pray, how did 
this round world with all its ups and downs grow out of that 
spindle?” “ That,” went on the General, “ was in obedience to 
other laws, as slow and sure as those of time, space, and gravita- 
tion. Bear in mind, then, that in Nature like turns to like as 
man to woman. Now between the crystals of the hypersthene 
and the oxygen of the atmosphere there is a natural affinity. 
The shaft attracted this gas to it, decomposed it, and thus a slow 
deposit was formed all along the shaft. For how many millions 
of years this process of attraction and deposition has been going 
on, Moses and the Prophets, and Dr. Colenso only know, but 
out of it it is certain that the globe has sprung. Its rounded 
shape is all owing to the circular motion imparted to the new 
matter by the original twist or spin which the sun gave to the 
mass when it was projected into space. The world spins 
round, first, because it was twisted like a tee-totwm, and because 
before the original motion could wear out, it got so accustomed 
to spinning, and had made the Space at each of the Poles so 
hard and dense by continual friction, that it has continued to 
spin ever since.” 

“Wonderful, most wonderful!” cried the Fraulein. “ But 
how do you know the North Pole is only a mile round ?” 
“Because,” said the unblushing General,” I started a musk ox 
who was rubbing himself against it, and blessing the Duke of 
Argyll, and he ran right round the pole, and I at his heels. 
When he got back to ‘the spot whence he started, I shot him 
with an air-gun which I had just loaded with a bit of Space, 
and when he fell I pulled out this pedometer, and found 
the distance was exactly a mile English.” “How did we get 
back? The same way we got there—on our legs. But before 
we went, we made a hearty meal on the raw marrow of the 
musk ox, and cut our names ‘ John Ross Commander RN’ 
‘ Albrecht Ziindschwamm, General, deep into the face of the 
rock.” 

That was how the General used to go on at Wildbad. Fora 
while he was amusing enough ; but at last he went, and the 
Baroness, and the Fraulein. Still there was the Professor left. 
With him we took many a walk, for all this time our knee was 
getting stronger and stronger. The Professor was amusing also 
in his way. He was never tired of expatiating on the beauties 
of what he called this “subterranean valley,” “wnterirdische 
Thal.” He felt himself drawn to Wildbad “like a child to its 
mother’s breast.” Once, almost with tears in his ‘eyes, he broke 
out, “Hine tiefe Wehmuth schwebt tiber diesen Ort. A deep 
melancholy hovers over this place. There is something sooth- 
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ing, and at the same time refreshing, to the troubled heart 
to rest awhile, as it were, upon the great lap of nature, and 
listen to the pulsations of her mighty heart. Yes! I prefer 
Wildbad to Gastein. There nature is more exciting and irri- 
tating. Lucky for me that I turned my footsteps to this 
hallowed spot.” The meaning of all which, in plain English, 
was that the baths had done him good, though he expressed it like 
a “ Philistine.” That they had done him good was plain, for 
he was no longer bent and bowed. We never saw a man so 
wholly given up to books. He had learned these platitudes 
about nature’s heart out of Herder or Jacobi, and knew really 
nothing of her secrets. We tried in vain to make him take 
an interest in, or even to see the speckled trout, as they lay 
on the yellow sand of the clear Enz, just above a rapid, with 
their noses turned upstream. For him the pair of king-fishers 
flashing and darting about the rocks through the green shade 
were as nothing. On such a book-worm, the water-ousels, in 
their livery of black and white, as they skimmed over the water 
or walked along at the bottom in search of prey, were quite 
thrown away. Once we enticed him near a wasps’ nest, in the 
hope that he might be stung, and so brought to reason, but it 
was all in vain. Fish and birds were best in their proper 
places, and that was the dinner-table ; as for the wasps, why 
Heaven sent them he did not know or care. So he ran away 
and left us to admire those wonderful masons by ourselves. 

At last the fatal day came when we were to leave Wildbad 
ourselves. The day before, we took respectful leave of the 
queen, who gave us gracious leave to revisit her court next 
year. The king we could not see. Poor monarch, he was in 
bed with the gout. We were sorry for it, for as kings go, he 
was a good king. Almost all our friends had already gone, and 
even Marie had intervals of rest. The waiters, those birds of 
passage, had long been departing in bands, each man with his 
trinkgelds in his pocket. To all parts they went, to Paris, 
London, Vienna, Frankfort, Nice. In Germany they are a good, 
willing sort of men, and deserve all they can get. At last the 
rheumatic old Hilwagen rattled up to the door ; we take a friendly 
leave of Mr. Klumpp, have a sweet smile and a bouquet from Mrs. 
Klumpp. Marie wishes us a gliickliche Reise with a merry ring- 
ing laugh, the Schwager cracks his whip, and away we craw! 
down the street. Our visit to Wildbad is over, and well over 
too. It has done us a world of good, and if we are not the un- 
luckiest fellow in the world, and meet with fresh accidents, we 
shall soon walk with the best. As a change, we return by 
Frankfort and the Rhine, but having returned that way, we 
need only repeat our warning, that only fools either go or return 
to Wildbad from London by the Rhine. 
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Art. VI.-—-1. The Tuscan Poet, Giuseppe Giusti and his Times. 
By Susan Horner. Macmillan & Co., 1864. 
2. Poesie Conrplete di Giuseppe Giusti. 1850. 


OF the poets and poetry of modern Italy, but little can be 
said to be as yet familiarly known to the general run of British 
readers. That Italian classics came to an end with Alfieri, is 
still, we venture to think, the belief of a large majority of our 
compatriots, who consider themselves creditably “ posted” in 
the literature of the South. If examined as to the poets of the 

evolution period, and of the period since the Peace of 1815, 
many, we apprehend, would be puzzled to say more than that 
Ugo Foscolo was an eccentric refugee, and wrote a romance 
after the model of the Sorrows of Werter ; that Manzoni was the 
author of a pretty historical tale called J Promessi Sposi; and 
that Silvio Pellico underwent a harsh imprisonment in an 
Austrian dungeon, of which he framed a touching recital in 
singularly pure and graceful diction. Nevertheless, to say 
nothing of La Basvilliana, I Sepolcri, and other noble produc- 
tions of the last generation, the poetical masterpieces of the triad 
who stand foremost in the ranks of our own contemporaries, as 
representing the imaginative genius of their country, are suffi- 
cient evidence that the national fountain of inspiration is not 
yet dry; that the vigour of the satirist, the scorn of the moralist, 
the fire of the patriot, and the tenderness of the lover, can still 
find expressive utterance in the language of that gifted southern 
nation which an evil destiny had long robbed of so much that 
is most precious. 

Of Giusti, the popular bard of Florence, perhaps even less has 
been heard in England than of Manzoni or of Leopardi, the 
other two members of the triad aforesaid. His works, indeed, 
from their peculiar character, can scarcely be thoroughly relished 
or appreciated by any but Italians, born or trained. He was 
essentially a national poet ; and it requires an intimate know- 
ledge of the habits and associations of the Italian mind, to appre- 
ciate justly in all cases the point of his satire and the subtlety 
of his humour. Yet, for originality of conception and force of 
language, Giusti deserves at least as much notice as any master 
of verse in the present century ; and his brief personal history, 
as connected with contemporary political events, is of consider- 
able significance, if of no exciting variety. Miss Horner has 
done us a welcome service in drawing up a sketch of Giustz’s 
Life and Times, with translations of many of his letters, and 
occasional notices of his poems, as they grew out of the circum- 
stances of the day. Her narrative is singularly fair and impar- 
tial; and as she has enjoyed considerable opportunities of converse 
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with the leading spirits of modern Italy, of divers shades of 
political opinion, is, we have reason to believe, also very accurate 
in its details. With strong sympathies for the national cause, 
she observes a moderation and forbearance in speaking even of 
its adversaries, which in English partisans, especially female 
partisans, is somewhat rare. We might perhaps desiderate a 
little more plan and proportion in the construction of the book. 
For instance, the long letters on excursions into the moun- 
tains, and a country ball, though pleasingly descriptive of Tuscan 
rural life, should have been treated as more distinctly episodical, 
instead of being placed in somewnat crude juxtaposition with 
those which bear on political and social opinions, and with the 
narrative of public events. A collection of Giusti’s miscella- 
neous letters is one thing; a narrative of his life and times, 
illustrated by a selection from his correspondence, is another 
thing. When the relation of the poet to the public events in 
which he took so much part is, as may be said, the motif of 
the work, episodes of playful description, if introduced at all, 
should be shortened, and the bearings of the general subject not 
left out of sight. The consequence of this want of due organi- 
zation in the composition of the book, is a certain desultory 
effect, which unfortunately derogates from its attractiveness, if 
not from its intrinsic value. The letters are exceedingly well 
translated, with the exception of a few grammatical oversights, 
which may be easily rectified in a second edition. As compo- 
sitions these letters have great merit. They are full of meaning, 
eloquence, and good sense; and so much of the man’s heart is 
revealed in them as to impress us very highly with the simpli- 
city, integrity, and earnestness of Giusti’s character. 

It is, we take it, the Italian character in one of its most note- 
worthy aspects ; exhibiting a combination of daring and tem- 
perance, of uncompromising mockery in attack, and practical 
self-restraint in action, not often to be met with in the revolu- 
tionary agents of other countries :—*“ Washington Wilkes,” we 
fear, is too propitious-an avatar to be ever realized amongst 
ourselves in more than name. As a writer of verse, Giusti runs 
a tilt at kings and institutions, flings about nicknames, ridicules, 
reviles, points the finger of scorn, buffoons, and all in that 
familiar language of the lower orders which seems in itself a 
challenge to prescriptive decorum. Turn to his letters to his 
friends, and we find this same democratic lampooner thought- 
ful, melancholy, moderate; devising schemes for bettering the 
condition of his fellow-men under existing circumstances, de- 
precating the zeal of hasty revolutionists, keen in detecting the 
errors and follies of those with whose general views he sympa- 
thizes. Nay, in his verses also this true moderation shows 
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itself; for he is not less ready to deride the fancies of head- 
strong innovators, and the failings of the common people them- 
selves, than to satirize a King Log, “ who wavers, and floats, and 
never fishes to the bottom of State affairs;”! or a “ Tuscan 
Morpheus, who drains pockets and marshes, and comes gar- 
landed with poppies” to attend the coronation of the “ sovereign 
shearer.” ? 

Giuseppe Giusti was born at Monte Summano, near Pescia, 
in the Val di Nievole, on the 13th of May 1809. His family 
belonged to the class of the upper gentry, and he received an 
education in accordance with the habits of his class, being sent 
to Pisa in his eighteenth year to study jurisprudence in the 
university of that city. His student years were mostly years 
of extravagance and dissipation ; his susceptible temperament, 
and frank, sociable. disposition exposing him to many tempta- 
tions by which youth is liable to be assailed ; but from selfish 
and hypocritical vices he always recoiled with loathing. In 
after years, when in his characteristic way he framed a rhyming 
record of the memories of that student time, he could smile and 
sigh over the jovial nights and days he had spent, the jokes, the 
good fellowship, the hairbreadth follies of a careless but gener- 
ous youth; while he could claim as his own the satisfaction 
with which he describes the honest man as pointing again to 
the old tower which had hung over him in his early days, and 
exclaiming, “Z have not wavered, neither have I bent!” 

“ Quanta letizia Molt’ anni appresso, 
Ravyviva in mente Puoi compiacendoti 
Quella marmorca Dire a te stesso, 
Torre pendente, Non ho piegato 
Se, rivedendola Né pencolato !”’ 


Having finally passed his law examination at the age of 
twenty-five, he took up his residence in Florence, ostensibly to 
practise his profession, but in reality to study life and human 
nature, to converse with the select spirits of the past, and 
with brave and thoughtful minds of present times, to watch 


1 Jl Re Travicello (a satire on Charles-Albert of Sardinia) :— 
** Tentenna, galleggia, 
E mai dello stato 
Non pesca nel fondo ; 
Che scenza di mondo ! 
Che Re di cervello 
E un Re Travicello ! ” 
2 Il Toscano Morfeo (i.e., Leopold 11.) :— 
*“* Vien lemme lemme 
Di papaveri cinto e di lattuga, 
Che per la smania d’eternarsi asciuga 
Tasche e maremme.” 
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public events, to scheme and write for the social and moral im- 
provement of the generation under his eyes; and last, not least, 
to indite verses, satirical, pointed, burlesque, on the inconsis- 
tencies of governors and governed; and in the fresh idiomatic 
dialect, still rife among the peasantry of his native Pescian 
valleys, to utter the judgment of that broad common-sense 
which lies at the foundation of all sound political philosophy. 
Giusti has been compared to the French poet Béranger ; in his 
popular themes and instincts, in his command of irony, and in 
the rough and ready wording of his rhymes, justly so. One 
main difference between them, as has also been pointed out, is 
that Béranger wrote as really and actually one of the people 
himself; Giusti, as a gentleman of refinement, adapting himself 
to popular feelings, and writing ¢o the people.!. Thus, while a more 
sustained philosophy pervades the verses of Giusti—a reference 
to ideas which are outside the sphere of Béranger—we feel that 
_ within the compass of common life Béranger is undoubtedly the 
most dramatic, the most picturesque poet of the two. The 
needs of his country, the political degradation of his fellow- 
countrymen, are the topics ever uppermost in Giusti’s mind. 
He does not care to dally with popular facts or fancies, as such ; 
he does not often deal with varieties of life and character, with 
those sympathetic conceptions of sentiment in special classes of 
society, which constitute the charm of such poems as Les Bohé- 
miens, Les Contrebandiers, Le. Vieux Drapeau, etc. Perhaps the 
most Béranger-like of his poems is the Sant Ambrogio, where he 
describes his feelings at beholding the Croatian regiment on 
duty within the old Milanese church; feelings, not of bitter- 
ness against them, but of profound compassion for them, as 
aliens torn from their native hearths to serve as automatons in 
an unnatural system of political repression. He here gives 
himself wholly to sympathize with a social class placed in ex- 
ceptional circumstances ; realizes their position, describes their 
feelings, and has no ironical meaning beyond the obvious appli- 
cation of the particular case. The touches of pathos are sug- 
gested so simply by the circumstances, the homely phraseology 
is so justly suited to the picture brought before the mind, that 
here we are indeed reminded of some of the most fascinating 
effusions of the French chansonnier. But if Giusti’s muse had, 
generally speaking, a more restricted range of fancy than that 
of Béranger, his moral sense was far keener; his melancholy 
was uninfluenced by scepticism; his scorn was based on re- 
verence for all that is noble and virtuous, not simply on con- 
tempt of the follies and weaknesses of mankind. His satire is 
meant to shame men out of their vices, not to treat them as 
inremediable subjects for derision. Perhaps some cause of the 
1 See L’ Italie est-elle la terre des morts? Par Mare Monnier, 1860. 
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difference between the tone of the French and Italian political 
satirists may be found in the fact that the one wrote chiefly in 
the times of disillusion succeeding a period of great national 
excitement, the other in the preliminary stage of revolution ; 
one shrugs his shoulders over glories hopelessly departed ; the 
other chafes under evils it may yet be possible to help in re- 
moving. 

The first of Giusti’s satires which attracted public attention 
was the Dies Jre, written in 1835, on occasion of the death of 
the Emperor Francis I. of Austria, an event in which the poet 
rejoices as affording hope for the future of mankind, and causing 
fear and perplexity to monarchs. The audacious gibes to which 
he here gave utterance, were something quite new to the public 
ear; and his lines were eagerly passed from hand to hand, and 
enjoyed with all the zest of dangerous pleasure. Within the 
next ten years he had put forth between twenty and thirty 
pieces not -less daring and effective. It is hopeless to attempt 
to render in an English version the lavish abuse, the double 
entendres, the bold personalities, which are heaped together in 
the rattling jingle of his verse, in such poems as the Vestizione, 
the Incoronazione, the Brindisi di Girella, etc.; but we offer the 
following as a tolerably literal representation, at all events, of 
the closing stanzas of L’Incoronazione, a poem on the corona- 
tion, as king of Italy, of the Emperor Ferdinand, successor to 
Francis 1., where the poet, addressing the Pope, subsides into a 
hortatory style, reminding us, in its concise severity, of the 
denunciations of Dante himself :— 

“© thou elected to maintain in strength 
The sacred stem of Christ’s all-hallowed tree, 
Resume the gospel poverty at length, 

Rich poverty ! 

“ Let others lash the body: crush not thou 
Men’s living souls thy twofold yoke beneath : 
If once that hope shall die which calmly now 

Looks beyond death, 

“Then shalt thou see wild ruin and dismay 
O’erwhelm the soul that faith hath dared deny ; 
Shalt see, alas! the wandering world astray 

New creeds to try. 

“ In modest garb receive the trembling, fearing, 
Shelter and soothe the hearts by doubt perplexed, 
First from thyself the guileful mask off-tearing, 

From tyrants next. 


“ But if the vain Anathema to, sell 
And sip the despots’ cup, be still thy choice, 
The people roused shall listen to a knell 
From other voice :— 


‘ 
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“ Not this the Crown which Holy Nails compose, 
As superstitious legend oft repeats ;? 
Christ ne’er bestowed those pledges of His throes 
To sanction cheats. 


“ Nor is it of the ancient Ploughshare made,” 
Which raised our ancestors’ historic fame ; 
"Tis but the Northern robbers’ twisted blade 

In regal frame. 


“OQ Latin race! to whom thus lowly kneel? 
He is of those old robber chiefs the heir, 
And round your feet, of that same clanking steel, 
A chain ye wear. 


“ Forward in thick battalions : thrust and slash ; 
Swift on his mercenary band alight! 
Another sword of other metal flash 
Full in his sight! 


“ Wrought from the mine that gave those weapons dire 
Which mowed the barbarous hordes like wheat, that day 
When at Legnano, filled with patriot ire, 

Ye fought the fray !” 


How he dealt with the theories of visionary philanthropists, 


we see again in such lines as those on the humanitarian or cos- 
mopolitan fancy which some were in the habit of preaching in 
the years of liberal reaction succeeding the Revolution of Paris 
in 1830. No more boundaries of countries, he says,— 


“T deserti, i monti, i mari, 
Son confini da Lunari 
4 e 2? 
Sogni di geografi : 


with the aid of steam power and balloons we shall find short 
cuts up among the clouds. All political differences will dis- 
appear. Blacks and whites will unite to form a race of mulat- 
toes. Cannon will be useless ; we shall die of indigestion and 
of having nothing to do. There shall be one government, one 
church, one language :— 


“To non so se il regno umano 
Deve aver Papa e Sovrano ; 
Ma se ci hanno a essere, 


‘Tl Monarco sara probo 
E discreto: un re del globo 
Sapra star ne’ limiti. 


1 Alluding to the popular belief that the iron crown of the Lombards, 
which the Emperor received at Milan, was made from the nails which 
fastened the Saviour to the cross. 

2 Alluding to Cincinnatus and the primitive simplicity of Roman manners. 
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“ Kd il capo della Fede 
Consoliamoci, si crede ? 
Che sara Cattlico. 


“ Finira se Dio vuole 
Questa guerra di parole, 
Guerra da pettegoli. 


“ Finira: sara parlata 
Una lingua mescolata 
Tutta frasi aeree ; 


“KE gia gia da certi tali 
Nei poemi e nei giornali 
Si comincia a scrivere. 


“Tl puntiglio discortese 
Di tener dal suo paese 
Sparira tra gli uomini.” 


And so he continues to descant ironically on the advantages of 
this cosmopolitan enlargement of mind and country; how be- 
fore long he may hope to embrace Barbarians, and finally the 
ape species itself, in the universal brotherhood. 

We offer a translation of part of this poem in such doggrel 
verse as we can command :—- 


“ Whether, when the world is one, 
King and Pope must still live on, 
This is more than I can tell: 


‘¢ But the King will plainly see 
Limits to his monarchy, 
And observe those limits well. 


“‘ And the Pope will sure be chief 
Of the Catholic belief, 
And so far infallible. 


“Then will end, if Heaven so please, 
All this war of languages, 
War of chattering and grimaces. 


“?’T will be over; and make oom 
For a mingled idiom, 
Woven of light, ethereal phrases. 


* And even now, though scarce they know it, 
Many a journalist and poet 
Prattles in the speech to come. 


“ Then each old, unpolished word 
Shall, thank God, no more be heard, 
Country, nation, kindred home. 
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“Of the world I now am free, 
And to write for Italy 
Seems to me a loss of time. 


“Then the Alps and Adriac wave 
We no more for bounds will have, 
Pressing close on every quarter. 


“To be native here or there 
Is a phrase as light as air: 


I believe I am a Tartar!” 


To estimate the spirit of these poems justly, even in the ori- 
ginal, is a difficult matter for any one not conversant with a 
marked feature of the Florentine mind. From the earliest dawn 
of poetical literature in Italy, we find, among the Tuscans espe- 
cially, a turn for humour of a grotesque, extravagant sort. It 
ran riot in the poems of Berni and Pulci; while adapting itself 
to a classical form and colouring: it abounded, though in a 
modified degree, in the great work of Ariosto. It may be recog- 
nised in many later extravaganzas of Tuscan literature ; and 
not less in the manners and expressions of the lively, intelligent 
contadini of Central Italy, whose mental gesticulation, so to 
speak, corresponding to the bodily gesticulation for which 
Italians have always been noted, is one of their most amusing 
and attractive attributes in the eyes of the stranger who comes 
to reside among them.’ The specialty of this humour seems 
to consist in a kind of harlequin versatility and tricksiness, har- 
monized, almost imperceptibly, by a presiding law of good sense, 
and frequently combined with considerable force of irony. But 
over and above this turn for the characteristic humour and satire 
of his fellow-countrymen, Giusti possessed a deep vein of pathos 
and moral earnestness ; and it is the interpenetration of these 
three elements—his playful humour, his irony, and his moral 
pathos—which gives to his writings a tone differing, as we think, 
from that of any other writer of Italian verse. For though fun 
and good sense, fun and satire, fun and what may almost be 
called philosophy, are not unfrequently found together in the 


1 In the very interesting letters of Miss Cornwallis (Selections from the 
Letters of Caroline Frances Cornwallis, etc., London, 1864), lately published, 
we find some characteristic sketches of the contadini in the neighbourhood 
of Pescia, Giusti’s own country. ‘‘ Take,” she writes, ‘‘as a sample of Tuscan 
repartée, the reply of my old woman, when I asked her the other day what 
the lizards ate. ‘Chisa? I said I had stood looking at them for an hour 
the day before to find out if I could. She shouted with laughter, ‘ Ah, star 
a vedere mangiare le lucertole! ma non fu l’ora del pranzo forse: bisogna 
darle un invito ed allora si sappra.” . . . ‘* I asked A— just now the 
name of a wild flower that I had picked up. He looked at it with rather a 
melancholy air for an instant, and said: ‘ Non so, veramente ;’ but this was 
out of character, and he looked at me with a smile, adding, ‘ perch? non son 
stato al battesmo.”—Pp. 67, 71. 
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literature of his country, we doubt whether any other instance 
is to be adduced of the co-existence of these qualities with those 
which express the deeper sensibilities of the heart. Dante, 
Petrarch, Alfieri, Monti, Manzoni, Leopardi, were, in their several 
degrees, masters of tenderness or of moral earnestness ; but they 
had positively no humour. In the humorous writers, on the 
other hand, we should look in vain for any strain of earnest 
sentiment. In the French poet Béranger, as we have said, a 
parallel has been found for Giusti, and in many respects a just 
one. We doubt, however, whether, in the particular aspect we 
are now considering, a comparison more true, though at first 
sight less obvious, may not be discovered for him in a poet of our 
own land, but of another time, and far different circumstances 
and training. We allude to Burns. Though Béranger and Giusti 
lived and wrote under conditions in a great measure similar, 
and Burns was historically, as it were, the denizen of another 
hemisphere, yet between the Scotchman and the Italian there 
was, in the matter of moral sensibility, more approximation than 
between either of these and the French poet. Burns was not, 
like Giusti, a “gentleman” by birth or position. He was 
not by the circumstances of his life a politician, like the Tuscan 
poet. His sphere of moral observation was homely. The greater 
concerns of the world were beyond his habitual ken; nor would 
their echoes have been exciting enough, in his time and country, 
to titillate strongly the popular fibre! Then, again, Burns was 
a man of irregular impulses, and of a dissatisfied self-conscious- 
ness, Which threw a morbid shade over his muse. In Giusti, 
the melancholy vein was strong ; but it was a melancholy based 
on the struggle of moral susceptibility with physical weakness : 
it was neither that of self-accusation, nor that of vague, poetical 
ennui—the two curses of the intellectual Sybarite. It is there- 
fore only partially, and with distinct reservations, that we com- 
pare the popular bards of Italy and Scotland. Their remaining 
points of resemblance are these: the easy, familiar handling 
of an unpolished, vernacular dialect ; the expressive use of the 
homeliest terms and images; the quick-sighted discernment of 
human pretensions and inconsistencies; the wit which could 
place them in new and unexpected relations ; the daring license 
of utterance, still keeping within the line of recklessness ; the 
ready satire, keenly severe, yet not morose,—more subtle and 
fantastic, more Jtalian, in short, in Giusti—more blunt and im- 
petuous in Burns ; the equally ready, but in Giusti, at all events, 
more sparingly expressed, sympathy with generous and true 
emotion ; the natural attraction to the jovialities of good fel- 

’ At least not during the best part of his poetical life. Burns died three 
years after the decapitation of Louis xvi. Some of his later poems contain 
allusions to the progress of the French Revolution. 
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lowship ; we might add, the quaint observation of external 
nature ; but the instances of this in Giusti are rare, though 
striking. 

Burns was bred under a rigidly precise system of church- 
government, and his satire was directed against pharisaical 
pretensions, or what he considered as such. Giusti was a liberal 
and a patriot, living under a “paternal” despotism, and his 
satire was accordingly directed against autocratic rule and the 
evils it engendered. Thus the objects of their castigation were 
different ; the resemblance lies in the style in which each 
administered the lash. Place Burns’s several effusions on the 
controversy between the Old and New Lights,—such as “ Holy 
Willie’s Prayer,’ “The Holy Fair,” “The Twa Herds,” the 
“ Epistle to the Rev. John M‘Math,” and that to Goudie of 
Kilmarnock—-side by side with Giusti’s Z’Incoronazione, Gingil- 
lino, Gli Umanitari, G?Immobili ed 1 Semoventi, La Vestizione, 
and numerous other social or political squibs, and the force of 
- our comparison will we think be admitted. These verses have 
to our thinking the very ring of Giusti :-— 


“¢ Oh, Goudie! terror of the Whigs, 
Dread of black coats and rev’rend wigs, 
Sour Bigotry, on her last legs, 

Girnin’, looks back, 
Wishin’ the ten Egyptian plagues 
Wad seize you quick. 


“ Auld Orthodoxy lang did grapple, 
’ But now she’s got an unco ripple ; 
Haste, gie her name up i’ the chapel, 
‘ Nigh unto death ;’ 
See, how she fetches at the thrapple, 
An’ gasps for breath. 


“ Enthusiasm’s past redemption, 
Gane in a gallopin’ consumption ; 
Not a’ the quacks, wi’ a’ their gumption, 
Will ever mend her ; 
Her feeble pulse gies strong presumption, 
Death soon will end her.” 


Here we have terse colloquial freedom, and fearless derision 
of things held by conventional superstition sacred. In the lines 
which we next cite, we see how the poet’s moral fervour for 
what is intrinsically worthy of veneration in principle and feel- 
ing forces itself through the bristling outworks of his banter. 
He writes to M‘Math :— 
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“ But I gae mad at their grimaces, 
Their sighin’, cantin’, grace-proud faces, 
Their three-mile prayers and hauf-mile graces, 
Their raxin’ conscience, 
Whase greed, revenge, and pride disgraces 
Waur nor their nonsense. 


“ They take religion in their mouth, 
They talk o’ mercy, grace, and truth, 
For what? to gie their malice skouth 

On some puir wight, 
And hunt him down, o’er right and ruth 
To ruin straight. 


“ All hail, Religion !” ete. 


But we are addressing North British readers, and what 
Scotchman has not the glorious strains of his national bard too 
firmly fixed in his memory to need more than such slight quota- 
tion as may be sufficient for the purpose of reference in the com- 
parison we are here pursuing? Could we hope to find one who 
had not a “Burns,” great or small, on every bookcase in his 
house, we should be sorely tempted to enrich our pages with 
that Epistle to James Smith of Mauchline, which pourtrays so 


very exquisitely the hopes and pleasures of youth, the blessings 
and the banes of a light and careless spirit, the unenviable 
success of the cautious and crafty, which, with doubtful philo- 
sophy, but a most attractive geniality, points the contrast 
between the 


“ douce folk, that live by rule, 
Grave, tideless-blooded, calm and cool,” 
and 
‘The hairum-scairum, ram-stam boys, 
The rattlin’ squad,” 
of whom the misguided poet himself was one. 
“ Oh, Life! how pleasant in thy morning, 
Young Fancy’s rays the hills adorning ! 
Cold-pausing Caution’s lesson scorning 
We frisk away, 
Like school-boys, at the expected warning, 
To joy and play.” 

But though we must not quote more of these well-known 
lines, we must beg our readers to review them in their own 
memory, and then to see how much of a similar spirit is reflected 
in the poem on the recollections of his student days at Pisa, 
which Giusti composed in the thoughtful leisure of his after life, 
and of which we have attempted a version :-— 
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“Sempre nell’ anima 
Mi sta quel giorno 
Che con un nuvolo 
D’amici intorno, 
D’Eccellentissimo 


Comprai divisa 

E malinconico 
Lasciai di Pisa 

La baraonda 

Tanta gioconda,”’ etc. 


The rhythm and cadences of the original are quite unattain- 
able in English; and rhythm and cadence, as every lover of 
verse knows, are to a poem what the general air and manner 
are to an individual. How many fascinating members of 
society can we recall, of whom the mere dry notes of their con- 
versation would convey but a very inadequate idea. Nor will our 
metre represent the extreme conciseness which is a remarkable 
attribute of the original. Still, we may hope to give some idea 
of the tone and character of Giusti’s poem; and this will suffice, 
we think, to prove the justness of our analogy. We omit some 


stanzas for the sake of brevity :— 


I. 


Ah! well I remember 
That long-ago day, 
When, with comrades around me 
In goodly array, 
I took my diploma 
In Pisa’s old halls, 
And heavy at heart, 
Bid adieu to its walls, 
And those friends leal and true, 
A gay, dare-devil crew. 


II. 


I entered the café 

Heart-weary and sore, 
Discharged a last reck’ning 

For self and a score ; 
Then out with three paoli, 

An old debt to pay, 
And mounting my car 

I was off and away, 
With my head swimming round, 
And my eyes on the ground. 


Ill. 


Four years quickly sped 
In companionship free, 
With the wit Nature gives 
To the harebrained in fee : 


All our text-books laid by 
In a corner aside, 

How the great Book of Life 
At a glance opens wide, 

And entices the eye 

Its first lessons to try ! 


IV. 

You may con tome by tome 
All that learning can span, 

And be dubbed LL.D., 
Yet be never a man. 

If within your four walls 
You learn action alone, 

You will stumble, be sure, 
On the first outer stone. 

From doing to talking 

"Tis pretty wide walking. 


Vv 


Excuse me! I honour 

All schools of advice : 
A lecture-room teaches, 

And so do the dice: 
If wandering shows us 

The world’s devious ways, 
Then a vagabond life 

Of all lives I will praise. 
Ah! what wisdom may couch 
In a negligent slouch. 
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VI. 


Once threadbare our jacket, 
And hearty our greeting : 
“ Hail fellow! well met,” 
At the very first meeting. 
Virgin-lips in those years 
That may ne’er come again ; 
Virgin-lips, which life’s cunning 
Too early must stain : 
Till we lie like the best, 
In politeness confest. 


Vil. 

In this epoch of banking, 

Per-cents, scrip, and par, 
When ’tis all what we seem, 

And ’tis nought what we are, 
Who cares any more 

For those cynics of old 
Who loved to go fasting, 

Could live without gold, 
Counted starving no blame, 
Nor held penury shame ? 


Vill. 


O days bright and happy ! 
O evenings serene ! 
How we joked it and quaffed it, 
And smoked it between! 
Ah, that is the life 
For contentment alone, 
Which is true to itself 
As Time’s changes speed on, 
When the hair and the brain 
Of like aspect remain. 


IX. 
That old marble tower 
Which bent over us then, 
How we kindle and smile 
On beholding again, 


If, years having past, 
We can say to our heart, 
“ No change hast thou known, 
What thou wert, still thou art ; 
Thy form hath not curved, 
Thy line hath not swerved !” 


x. 


The wise ones who scouted 
Our jocund carouse, 

And listened all eager 
As cats watch a mouse, 

When of Rescripts and Rights 
We made jokes without end, 

And let all our voices 
Uproariously blend 

In some Tricolor chorus, 

Not looking before us. 


xI. 
They now pine and sicken 
And perish away, 
All jaundiced and swollen 
In early decay ; 
While we madcap fellows, 
Sans prudence or thought, 
Are here out of service, 
And just good for nought, 
But jocund co-mates 
With gay, whimsical pates. 


XII. 


The rabble who fear them 
And shrink from their bite, 
Make room and speak softly 
When they come in sight,— 
To us jovial fellows, 
Republic apart, 
Throw wide to the utmost 
Their arms and their heart: 
When all’s said and done, 
’Tis the fools have the fun! 


Once again, both our poets had a turn for playful moralizing 
on the phenomena of nature, though the habit is undoubtedly 
less conspicuous in Giusti the lawyer than in Burns the plough- 


man. Compare the lines of the former on the chiocciola, or 
snail, with Burns’s exquisite addresses, “'To a Mouse,” “To a 
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Mountain Daisy,” and suchlike topics, in which his soul 
delighted. Giusti thus relates the occasion of his own com- 
position :— 


“Unbappy those who have no home! His native place is the 
longed-for haven of him who has crossed the tempestuous sea of life, 
and has escaped shipwreck. I have met with cosmopolitans who, 
from a foolish desire to make themselves citizens of the world, cannot 
rest at home in their own country. I like to think that as plants 
vegetate better in one soil than in another, so we live and flourish 
better in the place in which we were born. Whilst making this and 
similar reflections during a walk in the country, I happened to stop 
by the way to watch a snail. By an association of ideas, I thought 
this little animal might become the living image of the thoughts which 
were crowding into my mind; and reflecting on the vain arrogance of 
man, and his undisciplined passion, on anger, and on pride, I was 
ready to exclaim, Viva la chiocciola!” 


We will not here quote the lines themselves. The reader 
who has not a copy of Giusti’s poems at hand, will find them at 
p. 135 of Miss Horner’s book. But the circumstances of their 
composition, as here related by the poet himself, will not fail to 
remind lovers of the Scottish bard how, with similarly suggestive 
impulse, Burns was wont to pause when his coulter was on the 
point of cutting down some rural flower or reptile, and would 


string analogies, and moralizings on the theme : 


“‘ O what a panic’s in thy breustie!”’ ete. 


We may be excused for transcribing, as the seal of our com- 
parison, a few sentences of Thomas Carlyle’s, descriptive of some 
of the characteristic merits of Burns; change the name, and 
they might be used, word for word, in an estimate of Giusti :— 


“ He has a consonance in his bosom for every note of human feeling ; 
the high and the low, the sad and the ludicrous, the mournful and the 
joyful, are welcome in their turns to his all-conceiving spirit. And 
then with what a prompt and eager force he grasps his subject, be it 
what it may! How he fixes, as it were, the full image of the matter 
in his eye, full and clear in every lineament, and catches the real type 
and essence of it, among a thousand accidents and superficial cireum- 
stances, no one of which misleads him! If there is aught of reason or 
truth to be discovered, there is no sophistry, no mere surface logic de- 
tains him. Quick, resolute, unerring, he pierces into the marrow of 
the question, and speaks his verdict with an emphasis that cannot be 
forgotten. Is it of description,—some visual object to be represented ? 
No poet of any age or nation is more graphic. . . . The charac- 
teristic features disclose themselves to him at a glance. Three lines 
from his hand, and we have a likeness; and in that rough dialect, in 
that rude, often awkward metre, so clear and definite a likeness, that 
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it seems like a master-limner working with a burnt stick; and yet the 
burin of a Retsch is not more expressive or exact.”’ 


How enthusiastically his fellow-countrymen appreciated 
Giusti’s verses on their first appearance is thus reported by 
one of his Italian biographers (Carducci). While still in manu- 
script, he says— 

“‘ They were read along the smiling valley of the Arno, amidst the 
forests of the mountains of Pistoia, and on the plains of the Pisan 
coast. Friends passed them jealously from one to another; fathers 
pretended not to see them in the hands of their sons; they were read 
in the watches of the winter evenings, and under the shade of the 
chestnut trees in the lovely days of spring. The author of these pages 
can remember, when little more than a boy, being dragged into tailors’ 
and carpenters’ workshops in a remote village, to write down and com- 
ment on Giusti’s poetry.” 


The poet’s personal liberty was not seldom in peril from the 
popularity of his rhymes. They were circulated in manuscript 
only— 

‘“* But,” says Miss Horner, “as every fresh poem appeared it was 
greedily seized upon, copied and read, till it was known throughout the 
whole country. Lawyers’ and bankers’ clerks, students at the school 
or university, laid aside every other occupation to make copies of 


Giusti’s poetry.” 

A dark celebrity began to attach to the “ anonymous Tuscan,” 
as he was called, and the existing authorities came to look on 
him as a foe not the less to be dreaded because of the exciting 
mystery which hung about his existence. 

Government was right in reading the effect of his sneers ; for 
its title to the affectionate adhesion of its subjects was hardly 
such as to stand investigation. The aim and object of the Tus- 
can rulers since 1815 had been to separate Tuscany as much as 
possible from the rest of Italy, to give it political compactness 
and material well-being; but by discouraging education for the 
lower orders, cramping that of the higher orders, and limiting 
the freedom of the press, to stultify and restrain all sense of 
eager, earnest life among its inhabitants. The successive minis 
ters, Fossombroni and Corsini, pursued these objects indeed 
in a certain spirit of benevolence and indulgence. They were 
Italians, and did not wish to Germanize their country ; and 
though aware that Austrian power was the ultimate support 
of the Grand Ducal dynasty, and must needs form a paramount 
element in all political considerations, they would fain have kept 
the show of Austrian influence in the background. Toleration 
was accorded to political refugees from other parts of Italy ; for 
they were not insensible to the glory which science and litera- 
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ture might confer on the Tuscan capital, nor to the advantage of 
being lauded by famous men. Thus, for some years after the 
dispersion of the national party in Lombardy, in 1820, Florence 
became the centre of literary activity and patriotic feeling ; and 
a superficial impression was produced that in happy Tuscany 
men might say and do what they pleased, till the suppression of 
the Antologia in 1833, in consequence of some offence taken by 
the Russian minister, showed that the human mind there also 
was only tethered, not set free. 

Giusti early saw what these shows of mild government were 
worth. He felt that for the real well-being of the nation 
nothing was so much wanted as a well-grounded liberal educa- 
tion for youth; and with a generous earnestness, which consti- 
tuted the special charm of his character, he set himself to do 
what he could towards obtaining the boon. The quiet business- 
like tone of his letters on this subject forms a noteworthy 
contrast to the unscrupulous irony of his verse. Thus about 
1838, he writes to a friend on the prospects and the means of 
establishing schools, infant-schools, and savings-banks at Pescia, 
and adds :--“ I am impatient to put my hand to this work, to 
which I am moved by the sad experience of the evil of a bad 
education, by the desire to serve my country, and the wish to 
do something which will be as satisfactory to our community as 
to my own heart.” “One of our many mistakes,” he says in 
another letter about the same time, “ is to educate a man as if 
he were made in separate pieces. The head is separated from the 
heart, the heart from the head, and now one is neglected, now 
the other; whereas these two faculties ought to act in perfect 
harmony, and to advance by equal steps towards perfection. 
Hence arises that perpetual struggle between the reason and the 
affections, between the real and the ideal,—a struggle which 
accompanies us through life, and often follows us to the grave.” 

Translated into his rhyming jargon, we have his views on 
education in the poems on the “ Preterpluperfect of the Verb to 
Think,” and on “ The Motionless and the Automata.” “The 
world grows worse and worse, is the cry of many,” so he be- 
gins in the first of these satires ; “our forefathers, of respect- 
able and golden memory, they indeed were men, God keep them 
in glory! True it is, their descendants, too arrogant all along 
of this zeal for going a-head, have broken the slumber of the 
human race, and profaned the ideas of their grand-parents. . . . 
Oh, peaceful, happy times! when we were not pestered with 
books and gazettes, and when it was the concern of the Jndex 
(Zxpurgatorius) to think for us!” And in the latter satire, he 
derides the attempts made by the reverend fathers of the col- 
leges to keep pace in some measure with the requirements of 
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the times, by advancing their pupils from the state of absolute 
inertia to the dignity at least of automata, or machines capable 
of self-movement, though only by means of regulated clock- 
work.! 
‘* 1] moderno educatore 
Oramai visto l’errore 
De’ Reverendissimi, 


“ E che l’uomo tra i viventi 
Messo qui co’ semoventi 
Par che debba muoversi, 
“ Ha pescato nel gran vuoto 
La teorica del moto 
Applicata agli uomini. 
“ Il fanciullo deve andare, 
Deve ridere e pensare 
Appoggiato al calcolo. 
“ D’ora innanzi, ni consolo ; 
Questo bipede oriolo 
Andera col pendolo.” 


While on this subject of education, which occupied so much 
of Giusti’s thoughts, we are tempted here to cite a letter of 
advice written by him in 1840 to a boy entering school, which, 


says Miss Horner, is still made a text for admonition to the 
youth of Italy. We will give at length one or two passages, 
which convey some noble maxims, and furnish interesting 
glimpses into Giusti’s personal feelings and experience :—— 


“Most people,” he says, “‘ would begin by recommending to you 
application in study; but I begin by recommending to you the prac- 
tice of virtue. Learning is often a vain ornament, of little use in the 
business of life, and generally reserved for show on gala-days, like 
tapestry and silver plate ; but virtue is of the first necessity, required 
every day, every moment. Believe me, the world would go on very 
well without learned men; but without good men everything would be 
in confusion. . . . 

“T must ask your full attention,” he continues, “ to what I have 
next to say. Any one devoting himself to a life of study, must deter- 
mine on pursuing one of three aims: gain, honour, or the satisfaction 
of his own mind. You do not require to study for gain ; and you may 
thank God, who has preserved you from the danger of thus soiling 
your mind and soul. This aim, low in itself, generally ends by de- 
basing the heart and head of the man who makes it his ulterior object, 


1 We must here notice an oversight of Miss Horner’s, singular in so able 
an Italian scholar. She confuses the word semoventi with semiviventi, and 
imagines Giusti’s poem to relate to ‘The stationary and those who are only 
half alive ;” a rendering which would deprive the poem of half its point and 
meaning. 
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and converts the wholesome food of science into poison. I hope you 
will not allow yourself to be too much allured by honour; you are yet 
a child, and cannot have learnt the bitter side of certain things which 
outwardly bear a fair and pleasant aspect. Honour is a dream, which 
has a powerful attraction for all, but especially for the young; but it 
is uncertain and fallacious, like everything which depends on ourselves, 
erring and miserable creatures as we are. You have not yet had the 
opportunity of seeing, as I have, honour refused to merit which did 
not know how to stoop, and lavished on cowardly asses, who were 
willing to drag themselves in the mire before the few in authority, 
whom they fear and bribe, or before the many, who are always vola- 
tile and blind. I do not propose that you should fly to the other ex- 
treme, and despise honour because you sce it grasped at by the mean 
and unworthy, or to fly from it as from darkness. Keep your eye 
fixed on that which is good, and take delight only in that; all else is 
dirt, street-mire. I can never find sufficient words to warn you 
against seeking after that which is not true honour, but its false image : 
I mean the applause of every passing stranger or insignificant person, 
at the cost of your dignity and of your conscience. . . . 

“Study, then, rather for your own improvement, to train your 
character in the love of all that is refined and elevating, and to form 
for yourself a noble and delightful occupation, which may one day be 
of great service to yourself and to others. As you grow up to man- 
hood and enter into the world, you will know that life is not all as 
pleasant as you think it now. I am sorry to disturb your simple, con- 
fiding, affectionate nature ; but I cannot help telling you that you will 
not always find men as amiable and as disposed to help you. You 
will feel the need of advice, of consolation, of aid, and perhaps you 
will not be able to obtain them from your fellow-men. If you are not 
early accustomed to be sufficient for yourself, and to seek a refuge in 
your books, good and ingenuous as you are, you will live to be un- 
happy. I tell you this, because I have experienced it myself; and 
young as I still am, and independent, I should often despond if I had 
not this solace, that I can shut myself up in my room and forget pre- 
sent annoyances, whilst meditating on books and on the recollections 
of men of the past. I do not mean by this to offer myself as an ex- 
ample, but as I know the affection and confidence you have in me, I 
think that by telling you my experience you may the more easily be 
persuaded to follow my advice. The path now before you is all 
pleasantness, and strewn with flowers. Many dream that it is en- 
cumbered with thorns; but this is mere imagination ; and if you be- 
come fond of study, you will see I am in the right.” 


In this, and many other letters to his friends on public and 
private matters, Giusti’s true nature is exhibited : tender, melan- 
choly, sympathetic. How these attributes at times crossed and 
saddened the scornful license of his rhyming vein,—how, while 
denouncing with bitter derision the vices and meannesses of 
mankind, he pined for power to expand his soul in the higher 
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harmonies of poetry,—he has himself most touchingly described 
in two poems, the one written towards the beginning, and the 
other towards the end of his poetical career. “O Gino mio,” 
he says in 1848 to the noble and faithful friend under whose 
roof two years later he expired :— 


“‘ My Gino, if from thee I never veiled 
This secret conflict of my troubled breast,— 
When thou shalt hear my tuneful style assailed, 
For gloom or mirth in fitful change expressed, 
O tell them—thou hast known and canst attest— 
How throbs his heart in restless palpitation, 
Whom Truth’s all-beauteous vision once hath blest, 
Fired with one ray his tranced imagination, 
Then left him, panting, to a bootless quest.” 


These lines are but a recurrence of the same sentiment 
which prompted his earlier ones to Girolamo Tommasi, when 
apologizing for the style of versifying he had adopted, on the 
score of the vices and follies he witnessed around him, and 
which he knew not how to deal with in any other way :— 


“Then rage and grief and wonder all at once 
In laughter melted : 
Laughter that only on the surface flits ! 
For ah! the wretched mountebank thus smiles 
Who, with strained effort of his starving wits, 
The crowd beguiles. 
Happy, thrice happy! could my soul above 
Repose, on objects more serene, more fair, 
And scatter flowers, and sweet congenial love 
Contented share.” 


In 1842, his health, which had for some time been delicate, 
began seriously to fail. He suffered from great languor and 
nervous depression, and from incapacity of sustained mental 
exertion. The political events of 1846-48 roused and animated 
him ; but ardently as he participated in the hopes and triumphs 
of the epoch, the struggle of life was a painful one, and it was 
only by great self-denial that he was able to accomplish the 
tasks which patriotism imposed upon him. His letters on 
public events show the triumph of moral strength over physi- 
cal and nervous weakness. No stilted generalities or whining 
lamentations are to be found in them; nor do they exhibit any 
of that bitter cynicism in which disappointment so often takes 
refuge. 


“This mania for woe,” he writes to a too sentimental friend in 
1839, “ prevails too much in our country. The echoes of Italy, as a 
Frenchman would say, only repeat one long wearisome Jeremiad, from 
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the Alps to the Lilybean Sea. The habit of believing ourselves 
unhappy leads us to accuse the order of nature of injustice, makes us 
think ourselves solitary upon the earth, and ends by throwing us into 
a state of apathy disgraceful to a man. It poisons his sweetest 
affections, his noblest faculties, and, in short, makes a sceptic of him.” 


To another friend he writes :— 


“ Few of us Italians (I am sorry to say) know the meaning of 
political passions. Many of us, either from a desire to follow the 
fashion, or from ambition, or idleness, or to court popularity, talk of 
country ; but who knows what kind of an idea they attach to the word? 
The variety of interpretations it has received prove that few or none 
comprehend its true meaning. To me it is as a god; it is felt, and 
not understood. . . . I may be wrong, but it appears to me that we, 
in these days, must make up our treasure out of family affections: 
first educate, then instruct; become good fathers before we become 
good citizens. Let us not put the cart before the horse, or, whilst we 
are composing more or less beautiful sonnets about Italy, Italy herself 
will for ever remain patched, like a harlequin’s dress.” 


A recapitulation of the course of history at this time, and up 
to the event of his death, will serve to illustrate the position 
and the fate of parties, and to show the relation in which 
Giusti stood to them. The personal commentary of his verses 
and his letters we can only partially cite; but we would 
recommend the careful study of them, in their chronological 
order, to readers who wish to form a just estimate of the man 
and his times. 

Up to 1845 there were no outward indications that the 
smoothness of the political torrent in Tuscany was about to 
change into the roughness of the cataract. Paternal bene- 
volence was still the motto of government; timidity and 
corruption were still the engines at work. But the death of 
the minister Corsini, in 1845, was succeeded by the appoint- 
ment of a Cabinet with more decidedly Austrian tendencies ; 
while a the same time indications were perceptible, in many 
parts of Italy, of certain stirrings in the national mind, which 
found vent the following year in a partial demonstration in 
memory of the expulsion of the Germans from Genoa a 
hundred years before. Suspicion and discontent were aroused 
in Tuscany by an attempt of the Government to introduce into 
Pisa the nuns of the Sacré Ceur,a society notoriously under 
the guidance of the Jesuits; and also by the delivery to the 
Papal Government of Renzi, an agitator who had taken refuge 
at Florence, after attempting a disturbance in the dominions of 
the Holy See. Shelter to political refugees had been rather 
the point of honour in the administrations of Fossombroni and 
Corsini; it had stood them in good stead as conciliating the 
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affections of the liberals; hostility to the Jesuits had also been 
one of their most useful safeguards on the liberal side. To see 
these principles threatened with overthrow caused disquiet 
in men’s hearts. Professor Montanelli’s petition against the 
intrusion of the nuns may be signalized, in the words of Miss 
Horner, as “the first legal, organized, and open resistance 
offered to the acts of the Italian Governments subject to 
Austria.” Giusti was among the first to rejoice in this 
symptom that life was stirring among his fellow-countrymen. 
The hopes of the liberals received a new and memorable 
impulse when, in 1846, Pius Ix. succeeded Gregory XvI. in the 
pontifical chair, and commenced that system of reform and bene- 
volent compliance with the wishes of his subjects, which, while 
it alarmed and offended the House of Hapsburg, opened a bright 
but delusive vista to the national party, and to Giusti among 
them, of regeneration, beginning at the very centre of Italian 
polity, of a Church renovating itself; of a Pontiff-patriot recog- 
nising the claims of humanity to freedom of thought and self- 
government, and inaugurating a golden era of unity and 
enlightenment for his country. True, the a priori theories of 
Gioberti, in his work on the Primato, had never found favour in 
Giusti’s eyes; and one of his satires, J? Papato di prete Pero, had 
been composed expressly in ridicule of the pontifical Utopia of 
that philosopher. Nevertheless he, like others, was deluded by 
the commencement of Pio Nono’s reign into a belief, that the 
right solution of the national difficulties was to be found in a 
Papal reform. Within three weeks of his accession, Pius, at the 
request of his people, granted an edict for the organization of 
a National Guard. This was the signal for the vigilance of 
Austria to rouse itself. The citizens of Ferrara were rejoicing 
over their newly acquired privileges, when a troop of German 
soldiers was suddenly sent to seize the city, under pretence of 
defending the Pope from the dangers his rash indulgence had 
brought upon himself. And now the Florentines felt it was 
time to look to their nearest interests. The liberty of the press 
was the point on which they joined issue with their rulers. There 
were three parties among the liberals: the two sections of the 
moderates, led respectively by Baron Ricasoli (afterwards Prime 
Minister to Victor Emmanuel), and by the Marquis Gino Cap- 
poni; and the more ardent reformers, led by the gifted but 
somewhat visionary Professor Montanelli and by Francesco 
Guerrazzi, a turbulent advocate, and writer of “ sensation ” 
romances, who wielded great influence over the lower orders at 
Leghorn, and subsequently at Florence. Government met the 
malcontents by a partial concession, which filled the good- 
humoured people with joy and gratitude. But it was not in the 
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nature of things that popular demands should stop here; and 
about the end of August, the Florentines, following the example 
of the Romans, demanded a National Guard. This, too, was 
granted ; the police system, the stronghold of autocratic govern- 
ment, was abolished ; and as a further pledge of liberal inten- 
tions on the part of the Grand Duke, the Marquis. Capponi was 
taken into the Ministry. To no one of his friends did Giusti 
look with such entire trust and adhesion in political matters, as 
he did to this wise, liberal, and large-hearted nobleman, who, 
happier in this respect than himself, still lives to witness the 
résuscitation of hopes which the events of 1848-49 were doomed 
for a time so bitterly to disappoint. The magnanimity with 
which Capponi devoted himself to the interests of his country 
was of a rare and exalted kind; for he suffered from a calamity 
which would have held most men justified to the world and to 
their own conscience for preferring a life of ease and self-indul- 
_gence to the stormy sea of revolutionary politics. He was 
stone-blind. Early study had first injured his sight; unskilful 
treatment in an operation had completed the mischief. “ Be- 
lieve me,” said Giusti, writing of him in an ebullition of enthusi- 
astic friendship, “ believe me, the more you know this man the 
more you feel his value, and the pain of seeing him cut off and 
almost separated from himself. Born of a truly illustrious 
family, rich, learned, possessing a noble mind and a most noble 
heart, in excellent health, strong, handsome, in the flower of his 
age, you see him reduced to a struggle not to bend beneath the 
misfortunes which have rained upon him, and which would 
make him despair were he not the man he is. When we see 
such things, we have no longer a right to complain of our own 
trials. God knows best what he has ordered.” 

The 11th of September 1847 was a joyful day in Florence. 
Fifty thousand persons assembled in the Piazza Pitti to celebrate 
the institution of the National Guard, and to greet the Prince 
who, by inaugurating this popular measure, had given hopes 
that the days of Austrian supremacy were over. It was at this 
time that Giusti composed his poem entitled J/ Congresso dei 
Birri, in which he supposes the members of the police force to 
meet and utter their lamentations over the encouragement 
rendered by their deluded master to the pestilence of free 
opinions. “ Why,” says one of these police agents, “why speak 
smooth words to a rabble who would fain play the master, or 
suppose that brute beasts can have right and reason ?” 

“ Lisciare un popolo 
Che fa il padrone ? 
Suppone in bestie 
Dritto e ragione ?” 
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No; the galley and the headsman are the true resource 
“ EKeco la massima 

Spedita e vera ; 

Galera e boia, 

Boia e galera.’’ 
Ah! but this is not a time for violence, retorts another. Time 
was when the word Italy was only known to the learned few ; 
but now every nurse teaches it to her nursling. Watch—is 
the advice of this speaker—which side fortune seems likely to 
favour, and take part accordingly. A third then rises, and 
exhorts that above all things the Prince and the people should 
be kept from understanding each other, for should a reconcilia- 
tion take place, farewell indeed to the golden age :-- 


* Quando uno stato e sano e in armonia, 
Che figura ci fa la Polizia?” 

Ten thousand copies of the Congresso dei Birri were sold in 
three days. 

The Government moved with hesitation indeed; and its 
popular measures were hampered by timid restrictions. Still 
it moved ; and on the 17th of February 1848, just before the 
outbreak at Paris, which resulted in the abdication and flight 
of Louis Philippe, the Grand Duke, following the example of 
Naples and Piedmont, granted a representative constitution to 
Tuscany. A few weeks later he found himself compelled, in 
further compliance with the will of his people, to send troops 
in aid of the national cause to Lombardy, where the war had 
commenced between Sardinia and Austria; and when Charles- 
Albert entered Peschiera in triumph, on the 1st of June, the 
culminating moment of his fortunes, Leopold with what grace 
he might, went with his ministers to return thanks publicly for 
the Austrian discomfiture in the Cathedral at Florence. 

The Tuscan Parliament met at the end of that month. Giusti, 
in spite of himself, for he was weak in health, and distrustful 
of the hot-headed partisans of innovation, was elected as one of 
the deputies. But the times were growing too urgent for the 
indulgence of talk. Reverses began to attend the arms of 
Charles-Albert. The people waxed impatient. There was an 
agitation for deposing the reigning dynasty, and joining Tuscany 
to the Sardinian kingdom. Alexander Gavazzi, the demagogic 
priest, added fuel to the flame. The lawyer Guerrazzi, ever 
restless and revolutionary, was acquiring more and more influ- 
ence both in Leghorn and Florence. At this moment the 
Marquis Gino Capponi consented, at the Grand Duke’s request, 
to form a ministry: and the weight of his character, his high 
position and tried virtues, held the balance for a brief interval 
between the terrors of the reactionists and the impetuosity of 
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the democrats. For a brief interval only : for by the middle of 
October he was forced to give place to a levelling administra- 
tion headed by Montanelli and Guerrazzi. The measure now 
demanded was a compliance with the summons issued by the 
Revolutionary Triumvirate, which had seized the reins of power 
at Rome, for a constituent assembly to meet in that metropolis, 
and decide as to a form of government adapted for the whole 
Peninsula. Leopold 11. had yielded much, but here he resisted ; 
till at last, at his ministers’ persuasions, he promised his signa- 
ture and assent: having done which, he surreptitiously took 
flight with all his family, and repaired to the friendly shelter of 
Vienna. Montanelli and Guerrazzi, with an insignificant third, 
Mazzoni, now found themselves raised to a Triumvirate on 
which the whole direction of affairs devolved. Next followed 
a collision between Guerrazzi and the wandering prophet of 
“Young Italy,’ Giuseppe Mazzini. That notorious agitator 

arrived at Florence just as the Grand Duke had fled. He 
urged the union of Tuscany with Rome, and the immediate 
proclamation of a Republic. Montanelli and the man of straw, 
Mazzoni, were gained. Guerrazzi alone opposed the scheme, 
and urged that it should be left to the decision of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly about to be held for all Italy. After some 
stormy discussions, Guerrazzi was appointed Dictator of Flor- 
ence, while Montanelli consented to leave the city. And now, 
at the summit of his ambition, Guerrazzi set his sails to court 
the reactionary breeze, which was setting in from the Austrian 
heavens. His object was, as he said, to play the part of General 
Monk in Tuscany, and to restore the Grand Duke with guaran- 
tees for the preservation of the constitution. 

But his schemes were frustrated by an accidental street-riot. 
The mob rose and demanded his life, under an impression that 
he was betraying them. He was placed in safe custody by 
those who wished to preserve him from extremities. Supported 
by Austrian troops, and styling himself an “ Imperial Prince of 
the House of Austria,” Leopold 1. returned on July 28, 1849, 
having given his promise to maintain the constitutional form 
of government. Three years later he abolished that constitu- 
tion by proclamation. 

Giusti survived the Grand Duke’s return by eight months 
only. The disappointment of the hopes he had entertained for 
his country precipitated the action of disease on his enfeebled 
frame. The sight of the Austrian uniforms in his native city 
almost broke his heart. “We have the Germans in Pescia,” 
he wrote to Capponi. “They poured in unexpectedly this 
morning, numbering about 2000; and it appears they intend 
advancing upon Pistoia. I have neither heart nor health to bear 
the sight of them, and I stay at home in shame and sorrow.” 
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Yet Giusti had long mistrusted the issue of the Revolution. 
To satisfy him, reform should have proceeded on a broader 
basis, and with more cautious steps. He honoured and trusted 
the genuine impulses of the people; but the theories of dema- 
gogues were his abhorrence and his dread. And demagogues 
distrusted him in turn, and branded his honest moderation as 
timidity or even worse. “He helped us to pull down,” said 
Guerrazzi of him, “and then got frightened at the ruins.” He 
said himself, with a juster sense of his own services to the 
national cause, “ They have forgotten that at the time when I 
spoke out they all held their tongues.” The cold looks of 
former political friends, the suspicion that he whose heart and 
voice had done so much to stir the wills of his fellow-country- 
men was a renegade to the cause, was very bitter to him. 
. Still, in anxiety for his country he thought little of himself. 
When the brief dream of liberty was at an end he still refused 
to despair. “Ten years hence,” he said, in May 1849, “we 
shall know the truth.” In just ten years from that time Tus- 
cany became a province of free and united Italy. 

True to the advice he had long ago given in his letter on 
education, Giusti sought and found his best consolation in 
study ; and in that study which to a patriot’s and a poet’s heart 
was most congenial. He devoted his last months to the com- 
position of a commentary on the Divina Commedia, and was so 
completely absorbed by his occupation, that he could speak of 
little else, and when confined to bed, would lie with books and 
manuscripts round him, burying his thoughts in the politics of 
the ancient Guelphs and Ghibellines, and realizing, by the light 
of his own experience, the motives which prompted the ardour 
and the scorn of Dante’s verse. It was under the roof of his 
friend, Marquis Capponi, that he breathed his last. The conclu- 
sion of his life is related by Miss Horner with much simple pathos, 
and we cannot do better here than transcribe her words :— 

“Faith in the goodness and wisdom of the Creator, had sustained 
Giusti in his hope for the renovation of his country, amidst scenes the 
most hopeless, the most discouraging; and the same faith did not fail 
him in the contemplation of his own approaching end. His time was 
not spent as if in the expectation that death would change his soul in 
an instant, either in being or in aim; or that in departing this life he 
was to enter upon a world alien to ours. As he lived, so he died, filled 
with the thought of all that is pure and great and good, and with that 
perfect Christian charity which, while teaching him to love his fellow- 
creatures whom he had seen, led him to love the Father whom he had 
not seen. Writing to the Marquis Capponi in 1845, he expressed 
sentiments which appear to have continued with him to the end of 
his life. 

“< T wish that reverence for that which is above us should be united 
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with reverence for great men. Faith in God and in our fellow- 
creatures go hand in hand; and the atheist (if such there be, which I 
do not believe) is of necessity the first enemy of the human race and 
of himself. For this reason charity is the fruit of faith.’ 

“Such faith could only be attained by the wisdom of that true 
humility which confesses, in our disappointed expectations, the limits 
of human knowledge and foresight, and the immensity of that scheme 
of which it is only permitted to man to know a part.” 


Giusti’s last poem was a prayer, of which we offer the fol- 
lowing translation :— 

“ Oppress’d with doubt and sorrow, 
My soul thick shadows veil : 
O Lord, send gracious succour, 
Let Faith’s bright beam prevail ! 

“ Relieve it from the burden 
That presseth it so low ; 
O hear my groans and sighing, 
I cast on thee my woe. 

“Thou know’st my life is ebbing 
Full surely day by day ; 
Like wax before the furnace, 
Like snow in summer’s ray. 

“O to the soul that panteth 
Safe in thine arms to be, 
Break, Lord, the earthly fetter 
That checks its flight to thee !”? 


“ During the severe winter of 1850, Giusti was unable to leave the 
Capponi Palace. On the 25th of March, a friend who visited him 
describes him as calm and happy, speaking of his approaching end. 
Six days later, on the 31st of March, he was seized with a sudden 
rush of blood to the mouth, from the rupture of some vessel, and he 
had only time to throw himself on the bed, when he expired.” 


He was buried with public honours, though the Government 
made some difficulty about granting them, and a military guard 
was appointed to prevent any outburst of popular feeling on the 
occasion. The Church of San Miniato received his remains. 


1« Alla mente confusa Sai che la vita mia 


Di dubbio e di dolore 
Soccorri, o mio Signore 
Col raggio della fe ; 
Sollevalo dal peso 

Che la declina al fango, 
A te sospiro e piango, 
Mi raccomando a te. 


Si strugge a poco a poco, 
Come la cera al foco, 
Come la neve al sol : 
All’ anima che anela 
Di ricovrarti in braccio, 
Rompi, Signore, il laccio 
Che le impedisce il vol.” 
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ArT. VII.—THE LATE JOHN RICHARDSON. 


THE nineteenth century is fast drifting away from the intel- 
lectual glories of its commencement. We are already far 
advanced in its second epoch; and the generation which pro- 
duced the giants—the generation which knew them, along 
with their achievements—is receding from contemporaneous 
to historical fame. The great men who led opinion, intel- 
lect, and taste in the earlier part of the century, are nearly 
all gone; and when we come to reckon up the catalogue of 
memories which have been carved on the nation’s history by 
the hand of genius during this period, the brilliancy of the 
muster-roll is clouded by the recollection of how few survive 
to enjoy their own fame, or to recount that of their friends. 
Crabbe, Rogers, Southey, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Campbell, 
Scott, Byron, Horner, Jeffrey, have all left the stage. They, 
and many a not unworthy associate, have departed, leaving 
scarcely one to tell us from his own knowledge after what sort 
these men of mark lived, conversed, and acted. One indeed 
remains, a venerable pine in the levelled forest, in the person 
of Brougham ; but he stands mighty and alone. 

One of the last of that generation has lately followed his dis- 
tinguished contemporaries to the grave. In an article on Beattie’s 
Life of Campbell, in the Quarterly Review for June 1849, the 
reviewer, speaking of Thomas Campbell, said— 

“While yet in real obscurity, he had knit a friendship, to be dis- 
solved only by death, with John Richardson (of Fludyer Street), then 
a law-student, then, as now, a student of everything good and grace- 
ful, and who will go down with the singular distinction of having en- 
joyed confidential familiarity throughout life with three of the bright- 
est of his age, Thomas Campbell, Walter Scott, and Joanna Baillie.”? 

This was true, and it was a high distinction ; but far from 
being his only one. In taking as our theme our reminiscences 
and traditions of John Richardson, who died at his residence of 
Kirklands, in Roxburghshire, in the course of last month, in his 
eighty-fifth year, we are led to speak of one of the most in- 
teresting men of his time. Not that, in the comparatively un- 
ambitious lot in life which he selected, he achieved notoriety, 
although he commanded success. Of fame, perhaps, little re- 
mains behind him, excepting in the affectionate memories of a 
younger generation, and in the preserved records of the love and 
respect of hisown. But it was his rare good-fortune—and good 
fortune of that kind never comes without rare desert—to have 
lived in the society and the confidence of the greatest men of that 
greatest brotherhood ; so that, as Sir Thomas Dick Lauder said of 

1 Quarterly Review, vol. Ixxxv. No. 169, p. 47. 
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him, with literal truth, he was the personal friend “ of Scott, and 
indeed of every really intellectual being that has existed, or that 
does exist, during his time.”? A man full of present kindness and 
pleasant memories, with a singular appreciation of the intellec- 
tual and the beautiful, and one whose heart appeared to contain 
a responsive chord for every variety of genius. He was not an 
author, he was not a politician, he was not a philosopher ; but 
authors, politicians, and philosophers deferred to his judgment, 
and courted his society. While the troubles and anxieties of 
genius or of ambition, left the calm serenity of his life undis- 
turbed, he yet had the good fortune to “ pursue the triumph and 
partake the gale” in the company of the most brilliant of the 
band. The devouring fire of personal vanity, or even of ambi- 
tion, left him unscathed. He reaped the fruits of intellectual 
enjoyment without its tares; maintaining with dignity an 
unassuming equality with half a century of the most distin- 
guished of his contemporaries. 

For this result, which was the delight and solace of his long 
life, he was indebted to qualities of no common order, both of 
head and heart. He was a man of clear vigorous intellect, as 
he evinced in the only field of active pursuit in which he ever 
cared to display it ; and probably if he had possessed more of that 
tormenting and restless will, that never satisfied energy, which 
frequently accompany an intellectual temperament such as his, 
he would have been a more celebrated, and a less happy and 
contented man. He said of himself at school, that “little appli- 
cation being requisite to accomplish my daily tasks, I dwindled 
into a listless dreamer, and have never recovered.” In this, 
however, he did himself injustice, for listlessness never was his 
failing. In business he was ardent, intent, and successful, and 
in his professional eminence, which was very high, did great 
service to the public, and he was ever busy on something when 
the daily toil was over. But he found, and used the gift wisely, 
that the faculty of pleasant dreams which kind nature had given 
him,—a rare and elegant fancy which surrounded his daily 
thoughts,—lent a greater charm to his social life, his home circle, 
and his intercourse with congenial minds, than the tearing 
anxieties of authorship, or the fretful chances of ambition could 
have brought him. It was a fancy the images of which were 
constantly tending outwards,—woven round his friends, their 
fortunes and their families, and creating in his heart, for their 
prosperity and success in things great and small, a genuine 
kindly interest which was a source of the purest pleasure. 

Engaged as he was, down to a very late period of his long 
career, in the active pursuit of his profession as a Parliamentary 
Solicitor in London, and of a spirit gentle but manly, and as 

‘* Rivers of Scotland,” Tait’s Magazine, vol. xiv. p. 742. 
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independent as it was courteous, he could not have formed and 
retained the close relations in which he stood to so large and 
distinguished a circle of intellectual men, without the posses- 
sion of high and uncommon qualities. A time-serving Atticus, 
no doubt, who never did anything to make his own name 
famous, comes down to posterity as the foil or the shadow of 
an immortal friend ; or a pliant Boswell, after trotting at the 
skirts of a great man’s coat all his life, has the good fortune to 
be remembered in that position after death. But Richardson 
was no hunter of celebrities. Most of the abiding friendships 
which yielded so large a harvest of enjoyment in after life were 
formed when neither fame nor fortune had reached any of the 
circle ; and in subsequent years, while the public verdict on his 
companions hung in suspense, and the vicissitudes of life dis- 
tracted them, Richardson was often the “ guide, philosopher, and 
friend,” the good-tempered but judicious critic, the sagacious 
adviser, the cool-headed arbiter, who restrained within the orbit 
of moderation and sense .the erratic course of genius. No one, 
whatever his rank or fame, ever formed his friendship without 
finding it a source equally of pleasure and profit. “In saying, 
speak to nobody,” says Scott in a letter to Campbell in 1816, 
about a project he wished kept private, “In saying, speak to 


nobody, I do not include our valuable friend, John Richardson, 
or any other sober or well-judging friend of yours ;’! a kind 
of exception which was very frequently made. 


Richardson was born at Gilmerton, in the county of Mid- 
lothian, on the 9th of May 1780, His father died when he was 
eight months old, and his mother some time afterwards removed 
to Leith, but she also died when he was in early childhood. 
He says that he remembers her but faintly, but that the form 
that haunts his memory is a very lovely one, and the plaintive 
songs which she used to sing rang in his ears and to his heart 
at a very distant day. By the father’s side he was descended 
from an old Covenanting family. He has preserved, on the 
fly-leaf of an old family Bible, which was handed down to him 
from these worthies, an account of his family ; and it is so plea- 
sant a little bit of pedigree that we owe no apology to our 
readers for giving it in his own words :— 


“ Roland Richardson was born in the year 1624. He was the 
eldest son of a large family, of the marriage between James Richard- 
son, who was born in the year of King James the Sixth’s accession to 
the throne of England, and Marion Paterson, Roland was possessed 
of considerable property in land and houses in the village of Gilmerton 


1 Beattie’s Life, vol. ii. p. 317. 
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and its neighbourhood. He died in 1683, and was survived by his 
wife till nearly the end of the seventeenth century. 

“ Euphane, or Effie Elphinstone, according to traditions to which I 
listened when very young with deep interest, was a remarkable person. 
She was said to have been infected with the plague which raged in Scot- 
land in the 17th century, and to have been shut up in an apartment 
which I have seen. She was daily supplied with food by a window. 
Its accumulation at one time led to the fear that all was over with Effie ; 
but she shook off the disease, and in the confidence of not being a second 
time liable to the contagion, went about the country ministering to the 
infected, and rendering herself a blessing to the vicinity. I heard it 
also as a tradition from very old persons, connexions and servants of 
the family, long before I had any positive corroboration of its truth, 
that when her husband Roland, with three of his sons, had joined the 
party in arms for the Covenant in the west, in 1679, she went in search 
of them, taking with her an infant child; and having been seized by 
a party of Claverhouse’s men, was exposed by them with her child on 
her shoulder as a mark and fired at, and that it was not till they had 
wounded the boy on the head that she was set at large. It was added 
that the boy lived to be a soldier, and to be rewarded for the Whig 
merits of his family by some military rank. The same traditional in- 
formation related that, at the time of the affair of Bothwell Bridge, a 
great difference existed between Roland Richardson and that doughty 
personage, John Balfour of Burley (now so well known through the 
matchless story of Old Mortality), and long doggrel rhymes on the 
subject of their quarrel, were remembered to have been recited in the 
family. One narrator, Mrs. Simpson, widow of Mr. James Simpson, 
bookseller at y® Cross, Edinburgh, who was a native of the parish of 
Libberton, where she spent her youth, and who died lately at the age 
of 91, recollected to have heard many verses repeated, but could only 
recall— 

‘ Rin, Burley, rin, 

Or Roland Richardson 

Will flype your skin ;’— 
lines (if they may be so called) implying a degree of personal prowess 
in Roland of which no other record or indication now exists. These 
reports would perhaps not have been entitled to much credence, had 
they not in the more important parts been irresistibly corroborated by 
authentic documents. I discovered with great pleasure, in reading 
Wodrow’s History of the Church of Scotland, that my ancestors had 
really borne a part in the rising of 1679. Talking of the Proclamation 
(see vol. i. p. 72 of the folio edition, Edinburgh) against those who had 
been in arms in the west, he says: ‘Therein (7.e., in the Royal Pro- 
clamation printed in the Appendix) the reader will see the names of the 
persons of most considerable note who were in the west country army.’ 
On turning to that document, after the names of Captain Paton, Major 
Learmonth, Balfour of Kinloch (Burley), Hackston of Rathillet, the 
two Earlstons, and others, follows ‘Rolland Ritchison, fewer in Gil- 
merton, and his three sons.’ Of these three sons, John was the 
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eldest, and was a tenant in the farm of Stenhouse in the parish of 
Libberton. I find him so described in a disposition (soon after that 
period) to him by Somerville of Drum, and in the instrument of sasine, 
both in my possession, along with his mother Euphane Elphinstone, of 
some property forming the boundary of the land disponed. John appears 
to have been taken after the defeat at Bothwell, and to have been 
examined upon some of the interrogatories then usually put to the in- 
surgents, and he is ordered by the King’s letter to be criminally pro- 
secuted. ‘John Richardson in Stenhouse being called in and 
examined, declares that he thinks that the last rising was not against the 
King, but for the truth of God,’ (App. to vol. ii. p. 29). John was 
not called upon to answer regarding the murder of Archbishop Sharp, 
as all the others were. I have never learnt how he and the other 
members of the family escaped farther prosecution. 

“ That John had a brother William appears from various documents 
in my possession. John died in 1704, leaving his property to John 
his eldest son, who soon thereafter died, leaving an only daughter, and 
having executed a disposition of all his property to her, whom failing, 
to David Richardson, eldest son of his (John the disponee’s) brother 
James. By the separate disposition of his movables, also in my pos- 
session, in favour of the same individuals, he appoints as one of the 
tutors to his daughter, Captain William Richardson, of the City Guard 
—a rank before the Union of considerably more importance than since. 
This William was the testator’s uncle, the son of Roland said to have 
been wounded by Claverhouse’s men. He is mentioned by De Foe in 
his history of the Union as having, during the riots in Edinburgh at 
that period, rescued Sir Patrick Johnstone from some peril. An order 
for the attendance of the Guard having been obtained, ‘One Captain 
Richardson, who commanded, taking about thirty men with him, 
marched bravely up to them, and making his way with great resolution 
through the crowd, they flying, but throwing stones and hallooing at 
him and his men, he seized the foot of the staircase, and took six of 
the rabble in the very act, and so delivered the gentleman and his 
family.’ ”’ 

From these sturdy heroes, some of whose adventures found 
their way into Old Mortality, was John Richardson descended. 
His father, who inherited the family acres in Midlothian, mar- 
ried Hope Gifford, the daughter of a neighbouring farmer, and 
the niece of Principal Robertson the historian ; her mother, Jean 
Robertson, having been the daughter of the Reverend William 
Robertson, the Principal’s father. William Robertson was him- 
self a man of considerable mark, and the author of one or two of 
the most beautiful of the paraphrases in the collection now in 
use in Scotland. Another of his daughters married the Rev. 
Dr. Sym, and their only child married Henry Brougham of 
Brougham Hall, the father of the present Lord Brougham. 
There was thus between him and Lord Brougham a near rela- 
tionship, which was strengthened into a close intimacy and 
friendship during the whole course of their lives. 
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Through the same channel he was connected with the families 
of Minto and Blairadam. Perhaps the greatest advantage, and 
the most prized, which his mother’s relationship obtained for 
him, was the early love and kindly regard of Mrs. Brougham, 
Lord Brougham’s mother. He never ceased to speak and 
write with the warmest affection of that venerable and most 
admirable lady, and to her, when he was a solitary lad, left 
almost alone in the world, he was indebted for an amount of 
wise counsel and tender solicitude, which he recalled with grati- 
tude to the end of his life. 

At an early age he was put to school at Dalkeith. Of the 
nature of this seminary we have no particulars, but it probably 
was of some repute, as we find in a passing note at a very late 
date, the mention of the death of a friend,—*the last of my 
Dalkeith schoolfellows, except Lord Reay.” Whatever may 
have been the pretensions of this seat of learning, Richardson 
seems to have learnt much more outside its walls than within 
them. The beautiful valley of the Esk, the woods of Mel- 
ville, the smiling, sequestered village of Lasswade, Polton, Spring- 
field, Roslin, classic Hawthornden, were the scenes in which he 
studied, and no vicinity was more likely to produce on the impres- 
sible temperament of an orphan lad the love of reverie, or of 
the delights of indulged fancy which clung to him during life. 

In 1794, at the age of fourteen, he left Dalkeith, well versed, 
as he tells us, in Cecilia and Evelina, Tales of the Castle, Byron’s 
narrative, and all the mute and vocal learning which the banks 
of the Esk could teach, and entered at the University of Edin- 
burgh. But he does not give himself due credit for other quali- 
ties which he possessed,—a patient, enduring, resolute spirit, 
which curbed within well-meted bounds the more dreamy ele- 
ments of his nature, and led him to the practical, however 
deeply he worshipped the ideal. 

As in the case of all his contemporaries, the years in which 
his thoughts first began to expand, and his opinions and tastes 
to assume shape and colour, were the stormy years of the 
French Revolution. It may not always be easy to account for 
the alternation which is observable in epochs of national history ; 
or to explain why one period produces so large a crop of genius, 
and another one so scanty. It would rather look as if Nature, 
in the intellectual as well as the natural field, required a rota- 
tion of husbandry to yield a reasonable average, and in return 
for one luxuriant harvest of ripe and waving grain, pays off the 
next generation with fallow, or green crop at the best. We 
shall not, however, be far wrong in attributing much of the 
brilliancy of the first half of this century to the effect of the 
great social and political convulsion of France. We suspect, 
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after all, that the somewhat prosaic principle of supply and 
demand finds its way into and governs even the domain of 
genius. The market, no doubt, which determines the demand, 
is not, exclusively at least, the sordid one of Plutus, although 
even that element has its own weight in the matter. Buta 
man does not know what he can do until he tries; and he does 
not try until he has a reason for trying. Cromwell did not 
know he could command an army, or Scott that he could write 
a novel, until the age of forty ; and but for the accidents of fate, 
either might have reached sixty before he made the discovery. 
Now, although we are sceptical as to the number of mute in- 
glorious Miltons who people our villages, it is certain that 
genius, in the general case, requires to be evoked. Unless the 
spell be uttered, the potent spirit will not come forth. In the 
present day men’s minds are quiescent, with little conflict of 
opinion to disturb them, with hardly 


** An animated ‘ No,’ 
To brush the surface, and to make it flow;”’ 


or when the spirit of contradiction does arise, it generally takes 
the shape of the resurrection of a buried heresy, or some ex- 
ploded speculation as to the beginning of all things, or some 
uncomplimentary genealogy for the species to which the con- 
troversialist belongs, or some new method of conversing with 
an unseen world, which persists in withholding from its visible 
contemporary all useful knowledge. No wonder, then, that amid 
the drowsy influences of such stagnant conflicts, men turn their 
minds to more practical objects, and pursue wealth, independ- 
ence, comfort, and luxury, through more prosaic, though useful 
channels. But it was very different at the time of the French 
Revolution. Then opinion “rode on the whirlwind.” Men 
lived for opinion, quarrelled for opinion, fought for it, sold 
their hearts’ blood, the best treasures of their intellect, and the 
best years of their lives for it. The rude shock of the French 
earthquake had thrown down the idols which the nations had 
so long worshipped, and had, left opinion without a king, and 
its kingdom to be scrambled for by the many. The bonds were 
broken, and men’s minds were set free, wandering hither and 
thither unrestrained, save by the encounters of rival explorers, 
with no other authority than their own. 

This intense stirring of the waters of public sentiment in 
politics, philosophy, and morals, we can hardly at this day com- 
prehend, although we are reaping the fruit of its results. But 
in John Richardson’s college days, it was the potential element 
which swayed the minds of the coming generation—tilling the 


. . *. 5 5 a . . . 
soil, breaking up uncultivated wastes, and calling into active 
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energy the undeveloped seeds of fertility. It had this effect all 
over Europe; but nowhere so much as in Britain. In France 
herself, the explosive energy took the direction, almost ex- 
clusively, of military renown. But in Germany and Eng- 
land it produced a rich intellectual harvest. 

We may trace this in the history of most of the great men 
evolved by it. There was something attractive to the young 
and ardent mind in the defiant novelty of French opinions. 
So we know that Southey and Coleridge started in life with 
a devotion to the French school, by no means confined to abs- 
tract admiration, and that they had planned in earnest a 
colonizing expedition to happier lands in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, in which they might carry out their views of pantiso- 
cracy without fear of a tyrannical Government or a besotted 
public opinion. It is true their theories melted away with 
wonderful celerity before a very vulgar solvent. Thirty guineas 
to Coleridge from a London bookseller, and fifty to Southey, 
are said to have effaced from their minds the first principles of 
the rights of man, and to have satisfied them of the advan- 
tage of things as they were ; and in after life they fully atoned 
for the aberration of their youth. John Richardson was no 
exception to the general tendency. He says of himself, in a 
little memorandum (not meant for publication) from which we 
shall quote freely :— 

“From the time I was seventeen I supposed myself a decided 
democrat and philanthropist of the new school. I read Condorcet, 
Volney, Southey, and Hugh Trevor, and occasionally associated with 
Irishmen under the ban of the law. I wrote some democratic songs 
(sad trash), which were printed and sent over to the refugees at 
Hamburg; and [ think that with Campbell and James Grahame? I 
would readily have taken up a musket and followed a Republican 
standard had it been raised. Campbell nevertheless was afterwards a 
loyal volunteer in London, and the only memorable act of my own 
military career was burning the shoulder of Grahame’s jacket when 
he stood my front-rank man in a similar character.” 


The most distinguished and almost the only exception to the 
general fervour of the times, as far as our men of genius of that 
day were concerned, was Scott. His old feudal predilections 
led him into a path entirely dissimilar. 

There was, however, another agency at work which, in this 
country, and especially in Scotland, cannot be overlooked in 
considering the causes of the intellectual vigour of the youth of 
1800. It was one which doubtless the spirit of inquiry abroad 
—the impulse which had set the world thinking and unthink- 
ing—did much to develop. But still it was a great agency, and 
one which left its impress on the century ; we mean the vigour 

1 Author of The Sabbath. 
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and efficiency of the Scottish Universities at that date, under the 
teaching of such men as John Millar in Glasgow, and Dugald 
Stewart in Edinburgh. On the English Universities the French 
Revolution had produced nothing but holy horror ; a frenzy of 
consternation and wonder and hatred, of which nothing but the 
outraged Church of England mind was at that time capable. They 
drew and tightened their formularies around them, and denounced 
the outer reprobates from their folds. But the Universities of 
Scotland, at all times more elastic and usually more liberal 
than their English sisters, were sensibly impressed by the storm 
of opinion without. The turn for speculation which the spirit 
of the time encouraged, found full vent under these celebrated 
Professors, one filling the Chair of Law in Glasgow, the other 
that of Moral Philosophy in Edinburgh. It was from Dugald 
Stewart’s gymnasium that the great political gladiators came 
forth. Brougham, Horner, and Jeffrey (the last well worthy to 
be named in such company, for he truly was the centre of the 
new and daring school of criticism and politics, which was des- 
tined ultimately to shake the time-honoured dust out of so 
many old abuses, and to leaven the whole social, literary, and 
political fabric),—these men and their comrades were taught at 
the feet of Dugald Stewart. There Lansdowne learned his 
constitutional wisdom, and thence Palmerston drew the sources 
of his administrative vigour. The whole world of thought in 
that seat of learning was set in motion round this centre ; not 
politics only, but philosophy and literature also, gaining fresh 
blood and life from the fearless spirit of inquiry. 

We find, accordingly, in the memoirs of the student life of 
the great men of the last half-century, a depth and precocity of 
which we suspect there are few examples in the present day. 
The earlier letters in Horner’s Memoirs fill us with amaze- 
ment ; they exhibit study on so huge a scale and of so wide an 
area: not the poring over the mysteries of a Greek idiom, or 
hunting a particle over all the height of Parnassus, but real 
study of things worth knowing for their own sakes, modern as 
well as ancient. Richardson recounts that early in his college 
life he met Henry Brougham one morning on the South Bridge 
with a large quarto volume under his arm, and “on inquiring 
what the book was, I learned to my great admiration that it 
was a mathematical work in French, which he had borrowed 
at the College Library.” Richardson was then fourteen, and 
Brougham not sixteen years of age. 

There is in the manuscript we have referred to a very pleas- 
ing and affectionate description of Peter Brougham—he was 
killed in a duel when quite a young man—Henry Brougham’s 
younger brother, who was Richardson’s constant companion, and 
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over whose fate he never ceased to mourn. He says: “ He was 
remarkably handsome in countenance, and of a most affectionate 
heart. I had a strong conviction that, if Heaven had spared 
him, he would, with his talents and ambition, have become a 
distinguished man.” He quotes a letter from Peter Brougham 
to a mutual friend, in which a contrast is drawn between the 
writer and his brilliant brother. Peter Brougham says :— 

“There is a perfect model of intellectual excellence equal to any- 
thing, and that too almost without an effort, whose genius, though so 
young, has for these four years at once adorned the sciences which it 
has contemplated, and gained him the admiration of the philosophers 
as well as the ignorant of his day,—I allude to my brother,—he only 
a few years older than myself, but in that I am burned up with envy ; 
a perpetual contrast, a maddening contrast, occupies my thoughts, and 
how is it to be wondered at, when such is the favoured, happy, manly 
vigorous Henry, and I the despicable, unsteady changeling whose 
gloomy imagination broods over his acquirements ?”’— 
A tribute creditable to the brother who wrote it, and indicating 
very strongly the remarkable attainments of the brother of 
whom it was written. He also mentions an anecdote which is 
well known in the history of Lord Brougham, that when shortly 
after this time a paper on Porisms appeared i in the Philosophical 
Journal, of which Henry Brougham was the author, letters 
were received at old Mr. Brougham’s house in George Street, 
from old philosophers on the “Continent, addressed to “the 
learned Brougham.” 

tichardson’s life at this time, if not studious, seems to have 

been very happy. He studied French and the flute, and made 
solitary excursions to the Highlands, then little frequented, in 
one of which he encountered the celebrated Rowland Hill and 
the Rev. Mr. Simeon, and received from them a kindly welcome 
and much good advice. He studied chemistry, joining the class 
of the celebrated Black, only in time to attend his funeral, and 
sat delighted, as all hearers were, to listen to the lectures of 
Dugald | Stewart. In 1796, he was bound apprentice to a Writer 
to the Signet in Edinburgh, but continued his academical 
studies in winter, and his Highland rambles in summer. He 
gradually increased his circle of friends among men destined to 
fame. The late Lord Cockburn, who was about his own age, was 
one of the first, as well as one of the closest and firmest. To 
the day of Cockburn’s death in 1854, they were as brothers, 
and exchanged joys and sorrows through more than half a 
century of vicissitudes, without a cloud or shadow on their 
intimacy. Thomas Campbell, Jeffrey, Francis Horner, and in 
1800, Scott, were added to the circle. With the latter he main- 
tained an unbroken intimacy till Scott’s death in 1832, and 
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Lockhart mentions in his Zife, that when Scott had returned 
from the Continent in 1832, and was on his deathbed in Jermyn 
Street in London, with the exception of Cadell the publisher, 
Richardson was the only one of his old friends whom he saw. 
The passage is touching, and worth quoting. Lockhart says :— 


“T think Sir Walter saw no other of his friends, except Mr. John 
Richardson, and him only once. As usual, he woke up at the sound 
of a familiar voice, and made an attempt to put forth his hand, but it 
dropped powerless, and he said, with a smile, ‘Excuse my hand.’ 
Richardson made a struggle to suppress his emotion, and after a 
moment got out something about Abbotsford and the wood, which he 
happened to see shortly before. The eye brightened, and he said, 
‘ How does Kirklands get on?’ Mr. Richardson had lately purchased 
the estate so called, on the Teviot, and Sir Walter had left him busy 
with plans of building. His friend told him that his new house was 
begun, and that the Marquis of Lothian had very kindly lent him one 
of his own meantime, in its vicinity. ‘Ay, Lord Lothian is a good 
man,’ said Sir Walter; ‘he is a man of whom one may request a 
favour, and that is saying a good deal for any one in these days.’ 
The stupor then sank back upon him, and Richardson never heard his 
voice again.” 

Such was the close; but the early part of their acquaintance 
had been bright and sunny in the highest degree. Richardson 
knew Scott before he had even become a poet, and long before he 
had become a novelist. He was at that time working at the Bor- 
der Ballads, and hardly conscious of his own powers of poetical 
composition. Richardson has preserved a few anecdotes, which 
we believe have not previously appeared, and which may be 
interesting to our readers. It was about the year 1800 that 
he formed the acquaintance of Walter Scott and John Leyden, 
the latter a man of rare power and equal eccentricity, but who, 
probably, if he had not fallen an early victim to fever in the 
East, would have been one of the most remarkable men of his 
time. Leyden had come to Edinburgh in 1799, and he and 
Richardson were in the habit of walking out to visit Scott at 
Lasswade Cottage, in the vicinity, passing the day in the valley 
of the Esk, and walking in at night. Richardson says :— 


“In one of our little excursions, Leyden, who was vain of his athletic 
powers, challenged me toa race, Scott being the judge, and the ground 
a level green on the Esk, below Heughal. I was victor in the course, 
and Leyden, though his serenity was for the time disturbed, regarded 
me with more respect ever after.” 

“In Loekhart’s abridged Lif: of Sir Walter Scott,” says Richardson, 
“there is given, on the information of Scott of Gala, an anecdote of 
my piscatorial prowess, of which I cannot claim the glory. The story 


1 Life, vol. vii. p. 381. 
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probably arose in a fact which I yet remember with great pleasure 
and enjoyment. Ona beautiful morning in September 1810, I started 
with Sir Walter from Ashestiel, where I was staying, for a day’s fish- 
ing. We began nearly under the ruins of Elibank, and in sight of the 
Hanging Tree. I only had arod, but Sir Walter walked by my side, 
now quoting Izaak Walton, as ‘Fish me this stream by inches,’ now 
delighting me with a profusion of Border stories, and especially in 
that locality, with the skirmish between the Scotts and Murrays, 
and the captivity of the winsome young Laird of Harden, which led 
to his marriage with Muckle-mouthed Meg, pouring out inexhaustible 
traditions and legends, with which his memory was so amply stored. 
After the capture of numerous fine trout, I hooked something greater 
and unseen, which powerfully ran out my line. Sir Walter got into a 
state of great excitement, exclaiming, ‘It’s a fish! it’s a fish! hold up 
your rod, give him line,’ and so on. The rod, which belonged to one 
of his boys, broke, and put us both into great alarm, but I contrived, 
by ascending the steep bank and holding down the rod, still to give 
play to the reel, till, after a good quarter of an hour’s struggle, a 
trout, for so it turned out to be, was conducted round a little penin- 
sula. Sir Walter jumped into the water, seized him, and threw him 
out on the grass. Tom Purdie came up a little time after, and was 
certainly rather discomposed at my success. ‘It will be some sea- 
brute,’ he observed; but he became satisfied that it was a fine river 
trout, and such as, he afterwards admitted, had not been killed in 
Tweed for twenty years; and when I moved down the water, he went, 
as Sir Walter afterwards observed, and gave it a kick on the head, 
exclaiming, ‘ To be ta’en by the like o’ him, frae Lunnon!’ The trout, 
which proved to be between six and seven pounds’ weight, was dressed 
for dinner that day, and was much approved of by Lord Somerville 
and other neighbours who were Sir Walter’s guests. My reputation 
as an angler was greatly raised, and Tom Purdie and I were very good 
friends for many years thereafter.” 


He thought Scott’s mind deeply tinged with the superstitious. 
He says :— 


“T think it is portrayed by himself, near the end of his Life of 
Dryden, where he describes Dryden's tendency to such a belief; and 
at Ashestiel he pointed out to me a spot overhanging the Tweed, 
where, looking out for his carts expected from Galashiels, he saw them, 
as he believed, turn the corner of the road no great way from home. 
Hours elapsed before they came ; and had any evil fate befallen them, 
he would, he said, not have doubted their supposed appearance to have 
been a supernatural warning of the mishap.”’ 


The following anecdote, illustrative of Scott’s memory, is 
very remarkable, although the event takes us a few years on 
in our biographical sketch. He says :-— 


“Scott, James Ballantyne the printer, and I, in February 1806, 
went out to dine at Sydenham with Tom Campbell the poet. We 
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made sure of beds for ourselves at the ‘Greyhound’ in the village. 
Campbell had recently composed his Eastern story,’ of which he was 
very full. It consists, I think, of eleven stanzas, of four lines each. 
He repeated it to us before dinner, when Scott was much pleased with 
it, and he asked him after dinner to recite it again. We left the poet 
about nine, and adjourned to the ‘Greyhound,’ where we had beef- 
steaks for supper and a liberal allowance of brandy-punch. We had 
a very merry night. Ballantyne sung all Sir Walter’s favourite songs, 
in several of which, and the choruses, both Sir Walter and I joined. I 
don’t recollect to have heard Sir Walter on any other occasion attempt 
tosing. After breakfasting with the poet, we walked over to Camber- 
well, Tom accompanying us. The two poets recited their verses to 
each other all the walk, and at Camberwell we resorted to the pot- 
house at which the Camberwell coaches stopped, and had bread and 
cheese and porter, and there, to the amazement of us all, Scott repeated 
the whole of the Eastern Lady without a fault. It was a surprising 
effort of memory, after the discipline of the night before. This was 
corroborated to me by a letter to Cockburn on the 21st February in 
that year, in which I detailed the adventure.” 


This anecdote is worthy of preservation, both for its merits 
and for the light that it throws upon the wonderful powers 
which Scott possessed. A memory which would enable him 
to accomplish that feat must have afforded him the means of 
storing up in his mind, without the fear of losing them by 
time, the words and incidents and passages of which he makes 
use in his writings of fiction. 

A touching story is told by Lockhart in his Life, which may 
very fairly be a pendant to the preceding. In the year 1828 
Scott met Mrs. Arkwright, with whose singing of her own 
music he was greatly charmed, and says in his Diary :— 

“Tt is of the highest order; no forced vagaries of the voice, no 
caprices of tone, but all telling upon and increasing the feeling the 
words required. This is marrying music to immortal verse; most 
people place them on separate maintenance.” 


In a note to that passage Mr. Lockhart observes :— 


“‘ Among other songs, Mrs. Arkwright delighted Sir Walter with her 
own set of — 
‘ Farewell! farewell ! the voice you hear 
Has left its last soft tone with you, 
Its next must join the seaward cheer, 
And shout among the shouting crew.’ 
He was sitting by me, at some distance from the lady, and whispered, 
as she closed, ‘Capital words! Whose are they? Byron’s, I suppose : 
but I don’t remember them.’ He was astonished when I told him 
that they were in his own Pirate. He seemed pleased at the moment, 


1« Turkish Lady.” 
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but said next minute, ‘ You have distressed me; if memory goes, all is 
up with me, for that was always my strong point.’ ”* 


One other anecdote of Scott, related by Richardson, we may 
mention, the more so as he told it to Sir Robert Inglis, who 
requested that he would record it. It is melancholy, though 
striking. He says that he was on a visit to Abbotsford when 
Sir Walter’s embarrassments began to be felt by him, although 
not divulged :— 


“ The house was full of company one of the evenings of my stay. 
It was a beautiful moonlight night, and I walked out with Sir Walter 
to the terrace towards the Tweed. The thriving holly hung with the 
glistening of the moonbeams, and the library which we had left was 
gay with brilliant light and high and happy guests. Everything con- 
tributed to inspire me with a feeling of admiration at Sir Walter’s 
efforts and success, and merited station and happiness, and I could not 
refrain from expressing that sentiment. I daresay I did so as fervently 
as I did it sincerely. I was thunderstruck when, instead of responsive 
acquiescence, he uttered a deep sigh, and said, ‘I wish to God I had 
the means of providing adequately for poor Annie.’ Knowing that his 
life was insured, I observed that that fund was ample. He made no 
explanation, and was silent, but I could not but feel, when his misfor- 
tunes were soon after disclosed, what a pang I must have inflicted ; the 
fund I had alluded to, and all he had, being absorbed in so overwhelm- 
ing a pecuniary ruin.” 


tichardson was from the first in the secret of the Waverley 
Novels, and excepting Waverley, received copies of all of them 
from Sir Walter himself. We have already mentioned that his 
anecdotes of his ancestor Roland, the hero of Bothwell Brig, 
had suggested to Scott several of the passages in Old Mortality. 
Most of our readers will recollect Callum Beg’s assertion that 
Sunday never came above the Pass of Bally- srough. Richard- 
son gives us the origin of this story :— 

“He did in part use the story which I repeated to him of the 
restoration by Rob Roy of the cattle to Mr. Graham of Mugdock, by 
adopting the phrase of ‘ Sunday never coming beyond the Pass of 
Ballamaha.’ Graham paid Rob black-mail, but his cattle were never- 
theless stolen. He proceeded with his son to Inversnaid to reclaim 
them and reproach Rob. Rob acknowledged the justice of his com- 
plaint, and at once ordered restoration of the cattle. A stout High- 
lander and Graham and his son started on their way to Mugdock on 
a Saturday of October. They were overtaken by a frosty night on 
the muir. The Highlander at once made dispositions for passing the 
night, by pulling and disposing of a quantity of heather for a bed, but 
he limited the indulgence of the bed to old Graham and himself, say- 
ing the young man might keep himself warm by walking about and 


1 Life, vol. vii. p. 129. 
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watching the cattle. The elders were accordingly arranged under the 
plaids, and the youth left to his colder fate. As the night and the 
cold and his fatigue grew, he ventured to lay himself down beside his 
father, and he appropriated a portion of the plaid to his shoulder. 
Luckily he was first awake, for when morning dawned the hirsute 
Highlander was discovered partially exposed, and his hairy limbs glit- 
tering with cran-reugh (hoar-frost), but on waking, all the moan he 
made, was to rub himself with his two hands, exclaiming, ‘ Oich ! oich !’ 
They resumed their journey on the Sunday, and when in the course 
of the day a pack of black-cock crossed their path, the Highlander at 
once fired upon them, and made a prize of some of the birds. Old 
Graham turned upon him in great indignation, and asked how he dared 
so to profane the Sabbath-day, to which the Highlander’s answer was, 
‘ Hout, hout, Sabbath never comes ayont the Pass of Ballamaha.’” 


We have extracted these anecdotes, which must be interest- 
ing to all readers, both from their intrinsic merit and as illustra- 
tive of the friendship between the men. Richardson recounts in 
another place how, on a visit to Abbotsford, Scott gave him the 
proof-sheets of the first volume of Old Mortality to read, and 
how he lost a night’s sleep in the service. The last time 
that the friends met previously to the sad occasion to which 
we have already referred, was in 1830, when Sir Walter walked 
with his friend through his plantations at Kirklands, delight- 
ing him by his knowledge of woodcraft, and when he ended 
by presenting him with his own pruning-knife, which, after 
having had various facsimiles made for his friends, he preserved 
as a precious relic and an heirloom for his family. 

With Campbell Mr. Richardson’s relations were as endur- 
ing, and even more intimate ; and in Dr. Beattie’s Life of the 
Poet many of his letters to Richardson are preserved. Dr. 
Beattie mentions at p. 229 of the first volume of Campbell’s 
Life :— 

“ His intimacy with Mr. Richardson at this period (1811) was one 
of the fortunate circumstances of the poet’s life. To its influence in 
cheering him under depression, in stimulating his literary industry, 
and in rendering faithful advice, and certainly under many difficult 
circumstances, frequent testimony is found in his letters. It is pleas- 
ing to add, that during the long period of forty-six years, the friendship 
between Campbell and Richardson suffered no interruption. It is 
recorded in the poet’s first pilgrimage to Germany, and in his last 
correspondence from Algiers; and Mr. Richardson was one of the few 
early friends who had the melancholy satisfaction of attending his 
remains to their last resting-place in Westminster Abbey.” 

Scott was Richardson’s senior by seven years, and was a 
mature man of nearly thirty when he first formed his friend- 
ship with the lad of twenty. With Campbell his intimacy was 
still closer, but their relative position was somewhat different. 
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Richardson was the stronger and more reliable of the two ; and 
throughout the whole, and too chequered career of the poet, 
Richardson was the anchor by which he moored his drifting 
ship. 

How true this is appears from the correspondence contained 
in Dr. Beattie’s three volumes. It is into Richardson’s ears that 
he pours the intensity of his feelings, and the sorrows of his 
heart, from the time when he was in trouble from having kicked 
a priest in a Transylvanian convent, down to his last fatal illness. 
To him he confided his tribulations ; to him he read his poetry. 
His taste was the mirror by which he fashioned and judged his 
handiwork ere he trusted it to the public. Together they conned 
over the manuscript of Gertrude of Wyoming, and Richardson 
even wrote two stanzas in introduction to the Third Canto, 
which the poet apparently had accepted, but to which Horner’s 
taste demurred. Richardson came to be convinced that Horner 
was right, and says so in his Ms. “ Horner does not like them,” 
he wrote to Campbell, “though he does Miss Ullin.” They 
did not appear. 

Nothing can be more admirable, nothing more creditable to 
the kindness of his affections and the strength of his character, 
than the part which he filled towards the poet throughout the 
whole of their long intercourse. They were very differently 
placed after a few years had gone over their heads. Campbell 
was famous, and usually in difficulties; Richardson successful 
and easy, in the diligent, but unaspiring prosecution of his pro- 
fession. Feted and flattered by the great, the lion of the most 
select circles of London, Campbell groaned under the ves angusta 
domi ; the pressure of slender means and other domestic sorrows, 
pursued his brilliant reputation. Never, in all their intercourse, 
did his social success blunt the bright edge of the poet’s affec- 
tion to his early friend ; and as little did the engrossing cares 
of professional labour, or the perpetual and harassing discomforts 
of his correspondent, poured without intermission into his will- 
ing ear, wear out fora moment Richardson’s constant and sunny 
sympathy, or produce the slightest infusion of impatience or 
fatigue. In sun or shade, in success and in adversity, Camp- 
bell always turned for encouragement and counsel to the friend 
of his college days, and found his heart as young, and his 
feelings as tender as ever. 

The history of the friendship of Campbell and Richardson 
during five-and-forty years, would fill an interesting volume, 
and our limits will not admit of our even entering on so wide a 
field. The following anecdote, however, though it carries us on 
to a much later period, deserves to be recorded. In 1821, 
Richardson thus writes in his Ms. :— 
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“'T. Campbell came out to dine (by chance) with us at Hampstead. 
I was engaged to the Baillies (Joanna and her sister), and carried him 
with me. Crabbe was the only other guest. I was appointed to the 
foot of the table, and to do the hospitalities ; and when the ladies went 
to the drawing-room I did the honours of the excellent wine, which the 
kind Dr. Baillie usually provided to his sisters, as became. Crabbe was 
delightful with his memories of Burke and Sir Joshua Reynolds, ete., 
and made it a very happy afternoon. When we joined the ladies, we 
found Miss Hoare, our neighbour, had come to tea, and I recollect the 
surprise of all, when the near sound of a kiss was heard; it was T. C. 
kissing the hand of the older poet, calling him this ‘ dear old man.’”’ 


We may here for a moment interrupt the circumstances of 
Richardson’s relations with Campbell, to resume for a little the 
thread of our biographical account. Although, at least in his 
own modest description of his pursuits, study of the severer 
branches of literature was not the bent of his inclination, he 
too was a votary of the Muses; and although he says that he 
afterwards discovered that he was no poet, he was very nearly 
becoming one. A volume of Burns, which he had accidentally 
picked up, fired him with the love of song. This was at a date 
previous to the commencement of the century. For a time 
he devoted himself studiously to the prosecution of his newly- 
discovered gift, and indeed so far cultivated it with success, that 
he assisted George Thomson in his edition of the Scottish Melo- 
dies, and added stanzas to a good many of the songs. The few 
illustrations which we propose to give of his versifying powers are 
by no means intended to exalt him to any great poetical height. 
They probably do not rank higher than pleasing vers de société, 
according to the style and manners of these times. They in- 
dicate, however, the pensive and delicate fancy which was his 
great characteristic, a well-modulated ear for rhythm, and a 
genuine love of the art; and perhaps had Themis not claimed 
him as her disciple, he might ultimately have proved no un- 
worthy votary of the Nine. The few occasional verses which 
he wrote are for the most part scattered among his friends 
in manuscript, little having been published by him. A poem 
on the Field of Griitli, contributed to Campbell’s New Monthly 
Magazine ; one or two sonnets, written in his later days, and 
printed in Notes and Queries ; and the verses which he added in 
Thomson’s Collection, being, as far as we know, all of his com- 
position which ever appeared in print. Dr. Beattie mentions, 
at page 228 of the volume we have already referred to, that 
James Grahame, the author of Zhe Sabbath, Campbell, and 
Richardson happened, while walking with a party of ladies on 
Arthur Seat, to have a stanza of Richardson’s in his pocket, 
and read it to the ladies, pretending it was by Burns, and 
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omitted by Dr. Currie in the bard’s life——a walk which was 
memorable for the subject of our Memoir, as it led to his intro- 
duction to his future wife, Miss Hill, who was a cousin of 
Campbell’s. The stanza was one added by Richardson to the 
poem commencing— 

“ Oh! were my love yon lilac fair,” 


the first stanza of which was by Burns, and the second ancient. 
The interjected stanza by Richardson is the following :-— 


“Oh! were my love yon violet sweet, 
That peeps frae ‘neath the hawthorn spray, 
And I myself the zephyr’s breath, 
Amang its bonnie leaves to play, 
I'd fan it wi’ a constant gale, 
Beneath the noon-tide’s scorching ray, 
And sprinkle it with freshest dews 
At morning dawn and parting day.” 


This stanza was printed in George Thomson’s Collection. There 
was, however, another one added by Richardson, as we find from 
a manuscript copy furnished by a friend, which was as follows : 


** And when the autumn’s deadly blast 
Should strew its withered leaflets round, 
I'd bear them wi’ a gentle breath 
To some lone cave, sequestered ground ; 
Where, though its lovely leaves were dead, 
And ne’er again to spring could bloom, 
Its sweet perfume might yet survive, 

As Virtue blossoms in the tomb.” 


Of these fugitive pieces the following is not without elegance, 
although similar ideas have sometimes occurred to other people : 


I. 
“ Her features speak the warmest heart. 
But not for me its ardour glows, 
In that soft blush I have no part 
That mingles with her bosom’s snows. 


II. 

“In that dear drop I have no share, 
That trembles in her melting eye ; 
Nor is my love the tender care 
That bids her heave that anxious sigh. 


Til. 
“* Not fancy’s happiest hours create 
Visions of rapture as divine 
As the dear bliss which must await 
The man whose soul is knit to thine. 
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Iv. 
“ But ah! farewell this treacherous theme 
Which, though ’tis misery to forego, 
Yields yet of joy the soothing dream 
That grief like mine thou ne'er shalt know.” 


After fulfilling his time as a Writer to the Signet, he made an 
excursion to the Continent. It had been originally arranged 
that he and Campbell were to have gone together, but Camp- 
bell grew impatient and started by himself. This was in the 
year 1800. He found, however, the war and his svlitude ren- 
dered his stay on the Danube uncomfortable, and he came to 
Hamburg, where there were a number of expatriated Irish, and 
there he wrote the poem of the “ Exile of Erin,” and made the 
acquaintance of the “ Exile” himself, which continued for many 
years. Richardson meanwhile had proceeded to London, and 
after remaining there for two months, embarked in June 1801 
for Germany, and walked from Gottingen with Dr. Headlam 
through the Hartz Forest. If we may judge from an ms. Ode 
to his Flute, which has been preserved, his skill on that instru- 
ment had served to beguile and enliven that continental tour. 
We quote a few lines of it, more to illustrate the cast of thought 
and tone of mind which it indicates, than for the purpose of 


attributing to them any peculiar poetical merit. They are 
smooth, sweet, and pleasant :— 


“When through Hercynian forests deep I stray’d, 
' A dreary gloom of dark unmingled shade ! 
Oft with thy sound I charm’d my soul away 
To happier scenes where once I loved to stray, 
And as the chilly moonbeam linger’d o’er 
Those glooms that fancy trembled to explore, 
On Pentland’s height far distant did I stand, 
And raptured travell’d o’er my native land. 
Yes! doubly dear thy magic power I found 

When far from home; at thy creative sound 
Started each scene of mine to pleasure dear, 
And long-past griefs called forth afresh the tear. 
How fair at sunset are the shores of Rhine 
When brightly crimson’d all its waters shine, 
The kindred cliffs a milder tint assume, 
And golden vapour floods o’er all the gloom ! 
How soothing then to hear the vintage song 
Borne from each echoing dell to dell along, 
Softer the tones that from yon distant spire 
Now faintly fill the ear and now expire ! 
While near its wall yon aged oaks between, 
Waved on the breeze the nun’s long veil is seen, 
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There hast thou join’d the merry pipe at e’en, 
When all the village sported on the green; 
Or taught the echoes where yon ruins stand, 
The sweeter music of my native land.” 


The two stanzas which, as we have already remarked, were 
intended to be prefixed to the Third Canto of Gertrude of 
Wyoming, which was published shortly after the death of Fox, 
have been preserved. Without questioning Horner’s judgment 
on them, we give them to the reader, thinking it no discredit, 
even to a greater poet than Richardson, that they should not 
have been thought worthy of the place for which they were 
destined :— 


“ In vain, as with a comet’s warning fire, 
Did Chatham’s genius o’er his country burn, 
And thy prophetic lips did truth inspire ; 
In vain, oh thou for whom the people mourn, 
Whose light is gone, whose like shall ne’er return ! 
Great Patriot, canonized whilst thou art, 
While yet the tear falls warm on Fox’s urn, 
We shall not yet be slaves, nor from the heart 
Shall public love of truth and liberty depart. 


“ For thou wast made of truth; the noblest light 
Of every muse was shed upon thy mind, 
That, like the diamond, gave it back more bright ; 
A soul, a voice, an intellect designed 
To think, and feel, and speak for human kind. 
Conciliation, mercy, peace he planned. 
Weep, Africa, for him that did unbind 
Thy bleeding limbs; and raise thy sable hand 
To bless the chief that chased destruction from thy land.” 


The most ambitious, and, as we think, the best of his poems 
which has been preserved, is the sonnet on the Field of Griitli, 
already referred to. The lines are the following :— 


THE FIELD OF GRUTLI. 

“ Bright o’er Italia’s land the sunbeams play, 
And lake, and plain, and palace float in light ; 
What scene is fairer than her close of day, 
What sky is brighter than her cloudless night ? 
Say,—who have seen the sun on Como’s lake, 
In loveliest purple dye the unruffled wave, 
Have seen the midnight moon o’er Venice break, 
Silvering her domes, all silent as the grave. 
Yes; I have seen: and on Benacus shore 
Have heard the night wave rippling to the land, 
And dreamt till Fancy from the Gulphs of yore 
Before me bid the lyric Roman stand ; 
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And I have seen from Jura’s piny height 

The giant of the ancient world uprear 

His sun-gilt crest, when all around was night, 

Then shroud him in his ashy mantle drear ; 

But never feeling to my inmost soul 

So thrilled, as when the dark Waldstetter sea 

I felt beneath in waves tumultuous roll, 

Bearing to Griitli’s field of liberty, 

To Griitli’s field, where when the o’erhanging tower 

Of Salisberg at midnight still had flung 

To rock, and vale, and lake, the startling hour, 

So far that forked Mythen’s echoes rung,— 

In former days, by midnight unappall’d, 

The gallant Schweitzer launch’d his silent bark, 
y of Unterwald 

A 

The cynosure of freedom kindled there : 

And there, with pure devoted fearless heart, 

Did each stern patriot to his country swear 

Again its ancient freedom to impart ; 

And how they kept their vow, let the page tell 

Which registers the tyrant Gessler’s death, 

The hosts that in Morgarten’s valley fell, 

And Morat’s blood-stain’d lake, and Laupen’s crimson’d heath : 

No; while my memory lasts, my life-pulse beats, 

No other scene can e’er again excite 

The emotion kindled by these wild retreats 

Of patriot-freemen,—or the deep delight 

With which I gazed, green Griitli, on thy shore, 

And those sublime and glacier’d peaks around, 

And the dark surge lashing the rock-base hoar, 

And drank of that pure rill which glads thy sacred ground.” 


On the continental tour to the Rhine, Richardson made the 
acquaintance of Charles, afterwards Sir Charles Vaughan, then 
travelling Fellow of All-Souls, and author of the Stege of Zara- 
goca: and with him visited Paris in 1801. He saw Bonaparte, 
then First Consul, pass through an anteroom in the Louvre on 
his way to a review in the Place Carousel, and the motion of 
the two Englishmen taking off their hats attracted the attention 
of the great man, who noticed them by a half-smile. He also 
mentions that on this visit to Paris he dined in the house of 
the Senator Barthélemy, nephew of the author of Anacharsis. 
“Lord Lansdowne was there. I sat next to B. Constant, who 
had studied in Edinburgh, and had been a visitor at Niddry.” 

teturning to Edinburgh in 1802, with the at that time rare 
recommendation of continental trav el, he was at once admitted 
into the best and most intellectual society of Edinburgh. He 
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numbered among his friends, Dugald Stewart, Playfair, Alison, 
Thomas Thomson, Henry Mackenzie, Horner, Murray, Clerk, 
Thomas Brown, Lord Webb Seymour, Sir James Hall, Sydney 
Smith; in short, he was made free of that notable fraternity, 
and being elected a member of the Friday Club, his ambition, 
as he says, was more than satisfied. Highland expeditions with 
Cockburn, the charms of a circle never surpassed in wit, con- 
versation, or intellect, and moderate professional occupation, 
made his stream flow pleasantly and placidly, without wish for 
change. 

It was at this time, when a frequenter of the great Temple 
sacred to Justice and Gossip, of which Edinburgh boasts—the 
Parliament House—that he composed a parody on Scott’s Hel- 
vellyn, the fame of which has been embalmed in the hearts of 
the frequenters of the Outer House, and made his name dis- 
tinguished among all its denizens for the time, from the Presi- 
dent to the macers. Its allusions are too local for general 
readers ; but Richardson’s forensic fame in Edinburgh rested so 
much on the reputation of having been the author of this effu- 
sion, that for the benefit of the sons of the Caledonian Themis 
we give it in a note, with a commentary by a hand that our 
readers cannot fail to recognise.! 

Richardson had now been several years, and very happy years 
they seem to have been, engaged in the profession of a Writer to 
the Signet. Between the time he went to college and 1806, he 
had seen the germinating of those great abilities, the maturity of 
which was to bear such fruit, and at the end of the period the 
fruit itself was appearing. Scott had published The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel ; Campbell had stormed the heights of poetical 
reputation by the Pleasures of Hope. Brougham and Horner 
had both commenced their career in London, and already were 
designated as men whose course was to be watched with interest 
and expectation. The Hdinburgh Review, the work entirely of his 
college companions, had become a power in Europe. The knot 
of young men whose friendship he had so early secured by merit 
and congenial tastes, were in all directions raising a solid fabric 
of reputation, and shedding lustre on their country and their 
times. 

Richardson seems to have thought his professional prospects 
in Edinburgh slender, and yielded not unwillingly to a suggestion 
of James Brougham that he should migrate to London, and try 
his fortune as a Parliamentary Solicitor. Thither Brougham, Hor- 
ner, Allen, and Campbell had previously repaired, and thither 
also with a heavy heart he resolved to go. He had come to 
Edinburgh a comparatively solitary lad; he was now to leave 

1 See Note, page 495. 
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it, and to part with a circle of friends as distinguished and 
attached as man could wish to find. In January 1806, James 
Grahame, Cockburn, and Jeffrey accompanied him to Leith, and 
thence, with a sorrowful heart, he went by mail to London. 

Cockburn, in his Memorials, thus chronicles Richardson’s 
departure :— 


“ John Richardson was the last of the association who was devoured 
by hungry London. This was in 1806. But he has been incorporated 
privately and publicly with all that is worthy in Edinburgh, and much 
that is worthy in London throughout his whole life. No Scotchman in 
London ever stood higher in personal or professional character. The 
few verses he has published, like almost all he has written, are in the 
style of simple and pensive elegance. His early and steady addiction 
to literary subjects and men, would certainly have made literature his 
vocation, had he not foreseen its tortures and precariousness when relied 
on for subsistence. But though drudging in the depths of the law, 
this toil has always been graced by the cultivation of letters, and by the 
cordial friendship of the most distinguished men of the age.” 


Swallowed in the abyss of the metropolis, it was not for 
several years that he could reconcile himself to the change. 
One friend he had in whose sympathy he reckoned, and who 
had suffered similar expatriation, the late Sir Charles Bell ; 
nor did he recken in vain. Charles Bell received him on his 
arrival, and could not restrain his merriment at the rueful 
countenance he presented. From that day forward they con- 
tinued on terms of constant intimacy; and for some time the 
companionship of this friend, and occasional visits to Camp- 
bell at Sydenham, were the chief distractions from his regrets. 
Gradually, however, although that in the large sphere of Lon- 
don was a slower process, he began again to form a circle of 
associates. Some offshoots of the Friday Club were to be found 
in London, comprising Hallam, William Murray, Brougham, 
Ward, Loch, and William Adam. He met Wordsworth more 
than once in 1807; on one occasion at breakfast, in company 
with Scott. He says of Wordsworth :— 


“ His familiarity with the south of Scotland was remarkable, and 
he talked of it with great enthusiasm. He seemed imbued with all 
poetry, didactic and ballad. He repeated parts of ‘ Michael Bruce’ 
with great feeling. Walter and he spouted and praised Hamilton of 
Bangour’s ‘ Braes of Yarrow’ as one of the first of human compo- 
sitions.” 


The progress of his friends, Horner and Brougham, became 
to him, as it did to all their circle, a subject of the greatest 
interest. He seems to have seen much of the former, and to 

1 Cockburn’s Memorials, p. 182. 
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have regarded him with unmingled admiration. He writes to 
Cockburn in 1808 :—* Horner rises daily in my mind. I never 
part from him without bearing away a deeper impression of his 
worth and excellence. If you were not my friend, I should 
envy Murray.” He watched and noted down his progress year 
by year, and watched and noted too, with too just forebodings, 
his gradual decline. 

The limits of this notice will not permit us to illustrate as we 
might, by further extracts, his musings on men and things 
during the first years of his London life. They were years of 
struggle; yet even in the course of them we find, in his 
memoranda, that he is more solicitous to record the progress of 
his friends than his own. That Horner has much business 
at Sessions; that Brougham is getting many briefs; that 
Cockburn’s fee-book is larger this year than last; that Charles 
Bell’s class is as good as ever: these, and such like notanda in 
his private journal exhibit the genial unselfish friendliness 
which marked him throughout life. Some ten years later, when 
his friends, from being struggling lawyers, had become the leaders 
of the Bar, we find him recording the triumphs of Cranstoun, 
Moncreiff, and Murray at the bar of the House of Lords as if 
they had been personal distinctions. “Proud,” he says in one 
passage, “that the Lords should see what men we have in 
Scotland.” Indeed, a friend from Scotland was ever sure of a 
welcome from John Richardson: his house was a certain 
anchorage in the wide sea of London, and a never-failing 
centre of hospitality. In the end, perseverance and courage 
had their reward. He succeeded, and in the year 1811, found 
himself in a position to offer his hand to Miss Elizabeth Hill, 
the cousin of Campbell, his first introduction to whom, by the 
poet, we have already mentioned. They were married by Sir 
Henry Moncreiff in 1811; and his friends Cockburn and Sir 
Charles Bell were also married in the course of that year. The 
union proved to Richardson one of the. greatest felicity. His 
wife had a congenial taste for all his favourite pursuits, and 
no man was ever blessed with a happier home. 

He took, soon after his marriage, a furnished house at Hamp- 
stead, close to the residence of Miss Joanna Baillie; his 
acquaintance with whom, which had commenced before, ripened 
into close and confidential friendship. Of this happy Hamp- 
stead home, he tells the following anecdote. Many years after- 
wards, when he had ceased to live there, he used to walk out 
to look at the scene of so many sunny recollections :-- 

“On one occasion, when I was looking wistfully over the gate, the 
then tenant, a respectable gentleman from the city, approached and 
said, You seem to take an interest in this place ; would you choose to 
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walk in and look at it? I said I gladly would, for I had lived twenty 
pleasant years there, and if he would permit me, would walk round the 
garden with him. When he had proceeded a little way, I said, That 
(pointing to a bush) is from the garden of the author of the Pleasures 
of Hope at Sydenham ; that sweet-william, I said, is from the garden 
of Miss Joanna Baillie, your neighbour. He seemed agreeably ex- 
cited. I then pointed out some beautiful Scotch roses from Lord 
Meadowbank ; but when I said, ‘ This rose is from the garden of Sir 
Walter Scott at Abbotsford,’ he was quite overpowered, and exclaimed 
cordially, ‘ Will you dine with me to-day, sir?’ But I was engaged 
to Miss Joanna.” 

We find in the ms. : “ 1813.—Began a Hogmanay observance, 
the Bells having been with us to welcome in the year.” What 
a “Hogmanay” is, doubtless the Saxon is ignorant. But let 
him, for his instruction, possess himself of Mr. Burton’s two 
pleasant volumes called Zhe Scot Abroad, and in these he 
will find, amid much other necessary information, a full pedigree 
of this un-English word, showing its undoubted origin from the 
French Eqguimené, or other cognate root. Its vernacular mean- 
ing is the last day of the year, and so it is used in this memo- 
randum.? 

These Hogmanay festivals were continued and commemorated 
for many years afterwards. The party were generally Joanna 
Baillie and her sister, and Sir Charles and Lady Bell, varied, 
however, as time went on, by other guests. The 1822 Hogma- 
nay is “T. Campbell, the Baillies, and the Bells; I record it as 
a very happy meeting, and T. C. went off with the Baillies, who 
housed him for the night.” 1824 found the Hogmanay guests, 
“ Baillies, Bells, Lushingtons, Malthus.” 1831,“ Jeffrey, Joanna 
Baillie, Sir C. and Lady Bell, Bosanquet, and David Dundas.” 
So passed the time, pleasantly and prosperously. As business 
increased, the memoranda become more curt and sometimes 
obscure ; but we find new names creeping into the dinner 
parties. Thus, in 1840, “Jeffrey, Empson, Rogers, Mount 
Stuart Elphinston, David Dundas, and Austin,” come to dinner. 
1841 has this notice, “ Read the Maiew Kalende, and break- 
fasted with Rogers; Hope and Helen” (Richardson’s daughters) 
“and Tom Moore being of the party. Rogers most affable, and 
walked home with the girls.” Gradually the names change; 
1847, “To dine with us on my birth-day, Loch, Rutherfurd, 
Lushington, David Dundas, Sir C. Vaughan, Lord and Lady 
Minto, and Lady Bell.” 1848, “Macaulay, Hallam, and Lord 
Campbell dined with us.” The same year, “ After the outbreak 
in Paris Guizot came to us. I provided a quantity of books 
for him with a view to the history in hand.” He became after- 
wards very intimate with Guizot, who visited him in Scotland. 

? Richardson’s own derivation of the word was “‘ Homme est nait.” 
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In 1851 even these disjointed fragments stop. They had 
become, alas! as much an obituary of his friends as a record of 
his intercourse with them. Time had not failed to overshadow 
his lot with melancholy change. The first half of the century 
had closed. It found Richardson fresh, vigorous, and animated 
as ever; but too many of his compeers had departed. Horner 
was the first to drop, in 1817; his wife, the partner of his joys 
and sorrows, he lost in 1836; Charles Bell died in 1842; 
Campbell in 1844; Sydney Smith in 1846; Jeffrey in 1850. 
The next few years lost him Cockburn and Rutherfurd ; and 
now the happy, light-hearted, brilliant band who had stood by 
each other through so many summers and winters of change is 
broken up. A new generation begin to surround the old man’s 
genial table, not less than their predecessors charmed by his 
society, but all unequal to fill the eternal blank created by the 
want of the “old familiar faces.” 

- The loss of Charles Bell was a sad bereavement to him. 
As even this hurried sketch shows, they were for many years 
inseparable, and during the whole period most affectionate 
comrades. In 1860, when the shadows were beginning to 
deepen, he writes to Lady Bell, “ Kindest thanks to you for 
your kind letter. It sent me a-dreaming back to times which 
owed their chief happiness to you and Charlie, in combination 
with the enjoyments of home. It was a blessed life when we 
lived so much together, and for each other. It cannot return ; 
but it needs not, for memory gives it back in all its truth. One 
can treasure up no such wealth as those happy remembrances.” 
Sir Charles Bell was a man of originality and genius, fine taste, 
and the warmest of hearts. The brother-like relations on which 
they stood are evinced by the story told of them, that when out 
fishing, the boys who accompanied them used to call out, “ Run, 
John, Charlie has caught a fish.” Lady Bell has survived her 
husband and her friend, and continued to the last the old 
familiar companionship. There were none of all the circle who 
engaged a greater portion of his regard, or who contributed 
more to the solace of his later years. 

Such is the touching record from which we have, for the 
most part, extracted this hurried sketch. One or two more 
passages, selected much at random, must conclude our drafts 
upon it. 1808, he says— 


“JT made my first and very pleasant visit to Finchley. Mr. 
Alexander told me that walking some thirty odd years ago in the 
Temple Gardens, wishing that he had £200 a year whereon to retire, 
instead of possessing his then gloomy prospects at the bar, he met his 
friend old Mr. Strachan, the printer, then worth £100,000, and a 
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member of Parliament, who, inquiring into his depression, bade him 
go and write down in his commonplace-book that he, Mr. Strachan, 
in the beginning of life, when without any pecuniary means, had a 
prospect of doing some business, and went to Scotland and solicited 
five rich relations to aid him by lending him £100 a-piece, which 
they all refused. He came back and struggled through without 
assistance, and you see (he added) what it has come to. There were 
two things Mr. Strachan said, which in those days I could never 
believe, that a man did not know how much money he had in his 
pocket, and was not hungry when he sat down to dinner. I always 
knew to a farthing what was in mine, and I never wanted a good 
appetite.” 

1813. He tells the following story of the authors of the 
Rejected Addresses :— 

“Tn reference to the Rejected Addresses by the two Smiths, 
though they might be great lions, they despised the thing. Horace 
Twiss being asked to dine with a fashionable literary lady in the 
west end of the town, and knowing the Smiths well, endeavoured 
to enhance his own value with his entertainer, by undertaking to bring 
them to her party in the evening, and wrote to them accordingly, 
pressing them to come, and received an answer which he was fool 
enough at first to exhibit, to this effect, ‘Dear Twiss, I am very sorry 
that we cannot have the honour of waiting upon Lady , brother 
Jim being engaged to swallow fire at Bartholomew Fair, and I to roar 
at Bow.’ 

1815. “Playfair, Miss Barthes, and Alexander dined with us. 
The first remained the night. Betsy gave him porridge and peaches 
to supper, the former of which he attacked manfully, and he walked 
in with me next morning over Primrose Hill, with a step as vigorous 
as Cockburn’s of old up Benledi,—a most delightful person.” 

Same year: ‘‘ James Chalmers took me over to Highgate to call on 
old T. Coutts, then 82. He was very kind, and asked us to stay 
dinner, which we did not. He remembered the Rebellion in 1745 
quite distinctly. He told us when at Rome he received from the 
Pretender a medal of himself as King of England, which he after- 
wards presented to George the Third at St. James's.” 

Same year: “I dined in company with Southey, who praised highly 
the publication The Espagnol and its author. Southey, a very poeti- 
eal-looking man, full of knowledge about Spain and Portugal, spoke of 
the curious article in the then last Quarterly, about the colony of Pit- 
ceairn’s Island, sprung from the mutineers against Bligh. To see 
Southey Poet-Laureate, and Stoddart writing in the Times, are curious 
facts in the history of men’s opinion.” 

1822. “Within a few days of the first of the year, the Baillies, 
Dr. Lushington, Maria Edgeworth, and Barry Cornwall, dined with us. 
Mr. Proctor was very unwell, and sitting in our small room tended to 
increase his malady. Miss Edgeworth sat next to him. Dr. Lushing- 
ton is always entertaining; but poor Proctor hardly spoke. When 
most of the guests were gone, I was seated beside Miss Edgeworth in 
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the drawing-room, and I asked her how she liked Barry Cornwall ? 
‘Barry Cornwall!’ she said, ‘I never saw Barry Cornwall.’ Yes, I 
said, you sat beside him at dinner to-day. ‘And was that Barry 
Cornwall ? she said; ‘and may I be split into seventy-nine pieces, if I 
did not take him for a dull lawyer.’ It was Jeffrey brought him to 
Ilampstead, and made him and us acquainted, and we liked him so 
far as we knew him, very much.” 

Miss Edgeworth was a friend and correspondent of Richard- 
son. The following letter, though couched in jocular formality, 
may be interesting to our readers :— 


“Miss Edgeworth’s compliments to Mr. Richardson. She hears 
with much regret and shame from her friend Miss Wren that she is 
out of favour with Mr. R.’s sons, from having omitted to perform her 
promise to send them the Sequel to rank. She has now ordered her 
bookseller to send the little books immediately; and she hopes that 
the young gentlemen will forgive her, and permit her to think they 
are again her young friends. 

“There is something, after all, gratifying to human vanity in their 
being angry about it. If they did not care for her or her books, it 
would not have been so. If the father be not affronted for the sons, 
Miss E. hopes he will write to ease her mind, if he can, upon a subject 
on which she is seriously very anxious. Sir Walter Scott,—how much 
truth is there in these reports about Constable and his losses? She has 
not yet heard from any of her friends in Scotland on the subject. She 
entreats Mr. Richardson to write as soon as he can, and as fully. 
Miss Fanny and Miss Harriet Edgeworth beg to be very kindly 
remembered to Mrs. Richardson. So does Miss E., in all humility and 
contrition; for she is sure if she is out of favour with the sons, she 
must be with the mother. She is conscious, too, it is a terrible length 
of time since she has written to two other friends at Hampstead, who 
might have pleaded for her, and two friends whom she loves dearly 
nevertheless, and who could never plead in vain with Mr. Richardson. 
The box from the lantern of Westminster Abbey will live in their 
family long after Maria Edgeworth is no more. 

“* Edgeworthstoun, I’eb. 12, 1826.” 

Many years afterwards, in 1849, she wrote to Miss Richard- 
son, his daughter :— 


“Thank you for proving to me, by the number of links of con- 
nexion you have counted and mentioned to me, how I have been hooked 
on and held to your kindly recollections. The Beauforts, Lockharts, 
and dear Charlotte, the Elliots, the Campbells, the Romillys, Lady 
Bell, and dear Joanna Baillie, Scotch and English, all our mutual 
friends, thank you for mentioning.” 


One letter from Joanna Baillie we extract a passage from. 
It is dated Hampstead, September 9, 1827. After congratulat- 
ing Richardson on the birth of a son, addressing him as “ My 
good friend and some time neighbour,” she says :— 
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“To make some set-off against all this desertion, we have the 
interest of amusement of Sir Walter’s Napoleon, which helps us out 
wonderfully. I am now reading the sixth volume, and shall be sorry, 
I believe, when I finish the ninth,—even I, who am no reader at all, 
and could pass my life without books nearly as well as any country- 
woman on the moors of Drumclog. The narrative is very clear, the 
spirit of the work is manly and impartial, and his remarks are excel- 
lent, to say nothing of his general views at his different halting-places, 
which are given, as far as I can judge, with great ability. The style 
certainly is very careless, and like a hurried task, and there are too 
many similes and metaphors, though generally very appropriate for 
my taste. But as these faults do not diminish my pleasure and profit 
in reading the while, I am little entitled to complain of him. If you 
see the author soon, thank him on my part for his last friendly letter, 
which I feel as I ought, though I respect his time and avocations 
too much to intrude upon him with an answer to it. He has really 
exerted himself like a Hercules for a noble purpose, private as well as 
public, and we ought to consider nothing but his ease and con- 
venience.” 


Same year, 1827 :— 

“T dined at the Baillies with Mrs. Siddons, who told us all her 
anecdotes of Johnson and Sir Joshua, and read a large portion of Othello. 
It was a great feast. I told her that Cockburn and I squeezed into 
the pit of the small theatre in Edinburgh, for nine nights running, to 


see her.” 


The reader is not to suppose that the character we have 
attempted to sketch, though he was the friend of Scott as well 
as of Campbell, of Lockhart as well as of Jeffrey, was a meek 
assumer of things as they might happen to be: all things to all 
men, and nothing very definite in himself. He was greatly the 
reverse. He was a man of gentle manners and thoughts, but of 
firm, nay, fierce opinions. The old Covenanting blood which he 
inherited, developed itself in strong and firm views on all topics 
connected with personal or popular liberty. From the first he 
had cast in his lot with the remnant of Whiggery which had 
survived at the beginning of the century, and to it he had 
held without waver or misgiving throughout all its career 
in the shade. Roland Richardson would not have gone more 
cheerfully to the question before Lauderdale, than would his 
descendant have suffered martyrdom for his belief in Fox. 
He lived to see, and he had to live twenty-five years before it 
came, the true principles, as he held them, triumph at last. He 
saw Brougham Chancellor, Jeffrey Lord-Advocate, Cockburn 
Solicitor-General,—a large contribution from his individual 
circle. And he himself had his reward, if hard work, great 
responsibility, the consciousness of usefulness, and the absence 
of tinsel notoriety can constitute a public man’s reward. He 
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became Crown-Agent for Scotland in London, as well in the ordi- 
nary public business as in peerages ; and for thirty years, with 
few intervals, he discharged that duty. He had, in the course of 
that period, the preparation of many of the great political mea- 
sures affecting Scotland during those eventful and critical years ; 
and no one who only saw him in his happier hours, could have 
surmised with how much interest, industry, clear and perspica- 
cious discrimination, and never-failing spirit he elaborated the 
Parliamentary measures relative to Scotland in his time. It 
was a pleasure to work with him, he was so patient, so clear, so 
thoroughly informed, so good-tempered, and so completely 
absorbed in his occupation. No dreaming then—no reveries ; 
worldly men and worldly cares, let them be poets, novelists, or 
who they might, were utterly shut out. The hard dry thing was 
to be done, and done it w as ; and looked the less hard and dry i in 
the doing of it. It is a kind of work for which the public is un- 
grateful, ‘because it knows nothing of it ; but if the patriotic and 
successful legislator deserves well of his country, no one ever more 
fairly earned his laurels in that field than John Richardson. 

As Crown adviser in Peerages, he was in an element very 
congenial to his habits. He had a genuine love of old books ; 
and great taste and knowledge in that captivating pursuit. He 
was a diligent antiquarian, and early in his London life had 
rummaged out and copied manuscripts in the British Museum. 
These habits, and the information so acquired, he brought to 
bear on the peerage questions in the House of Lords, in a 
way most useful for the public service. We believe that 
he became one of the most learned peerage lawyers of his 
day. 

One trait nrore, without which the picture would be incom- 
plete. He, like his friend Sir Charles Bell, was a most de- 
voted brother of the angle. With his rod, and on the burn- 
side, he was “ ower a’ the ills o’ life victorious ; ;’ a deadly foe 
to the speckled tribe, and a most wily and skilled deceiver of 
them. There the love of nature, and the love of sport; the 
love of dreaming and the love of action, found opportunity 
alike ; and though the long years in which he had broken him- 
self to run in harness, quenched the wild promptings of the 
poetic heresy within him, and set himself, with strong resolu- 
tion, to unremitting toil, he ever indulged the hope that he 
might spend the evening of his days beside some tumbling 
stream, in a retreat where he might converse with Nature, and 
realize some at least of his early dreams. In the following 
sonnet, which seems to us full of beauty and feeling, he pours 
out the aspirations of his heart. It was written in "his dingy 
chambers in Fludyer Street, which looked out on the old 
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Foreign Office ; not an exhilarating or poetical prospect, as we 
can attest :— 
“Thirty long years and three in this dark street 
It has been, by Heaven’s decree, my lot to toil, 
And oft by cock-crow, and by midnight oil, 
In winter’s chilly day and summer’s heat, 
I’ve strained with heart and hand for living meet, 
To save my age from all this anxious moil ; 
And still, ’midst heaviest labour would I dream, 
And Heaven for some quiet refuge would implore, 
Embowered in shady wood, by inland stream, 
With tomes of god-like worthies in good store ; 
Where, in the mellow light of life’s last beam, 
I might repose me, ere I left the shore. 
But fast the tide ebbs ; when the hope I clasp, 
The rainbow form flies far and farther from my grasp.” 


In part, at least, his vision was fulfilled. He purchased in 
1830 the little property of Kirklands, a beautiful spot on the 
river Ale in Roxburghshire, where the river winds round 
the knolls of Ancrum Park. The erection of his house, and 
the decoration of the pleasure-grounds, with pleasant fishing 
in the Ale, and pleasant visits to his Roxburghshire neighbours, 


formed the subjects of much thought, interest, and occupation 
of his later life. He bought the place on the recommendation 
of Sir Walter Scott; and as the letter written by Sir Walter 
about the purchase has been preserved, we give it entire :— 


“Dear Ricuarpson,—I went over Kirklands yesterday, and really 
never saw a place lying more beautifully compact, or more entirely suited 
for your purpose. It consists of about 76 acres, lying bounded on 
one side by a long sweep of the Ale, and on the other by a good parish 
road, resembling bow and string, excepting about a score or two of 
yards at the upper or western extremity, where a brook divides it 
from the Duke of Roxburgh’s farm of Hobtown. There is a bank of 
about three acres of wood along the Ale, thriving, and in high order. 
The soil is the best turnip land in Roxburghshire. There is another 
bank of about three acres also planted, but with larch only. The 
opposite side of the Ale lies partly in the Park of Ancrum, partly 
green craggy pasture, beautifully mingled with wood. There are 
several excellent situations for building. The whole scene is retired 
and yet cheerful. I own I feared the vicinity of Ancrum, the villagers 
having no good character. But it is about a mile off, and totally out 
of sight, and Mr. Sheriff says he never lost fruit but once, though his 
orchard is only surrounded by a broken hedge, and but 200 yards 
from the house. On the other hand, you will never want labourers ; 
and if you incline to set grass parks, being the best and safest mode 
of using the ground which you do not occupy, you will have plenty of 
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bidding for them among the feuars; also a ready market for potatoes 
and turnips, if you incline to keep a plough. I do not anticipate a 
single objection to the place, except the price, which must be high. 
I suspect from some indications that Sheriff found he could get more 
than Captain Stewart had agreed for, and so picked a hole in the bar- 
gain. I told him to send you a statement of the farm, with measure- 
ments, price, ete. It is certainly a most desirable place. The present 
house is execrable, but would do for a farmer’s, with some repair, or 
might serve you as a bachelor well enough for a summer. A but 
and a ben, with two storeys, is the accommodation; the ceiling is not 
even plastered. 

“T think if you come down and see the place you will be enchanted 
with it. Sheriff is a sharp, spare man, with a thin countenance, grey 
worldly eyes, and ad d bargain-making look about him. 

“Tf you come down 1 hope you will take quarters with us, as you 
can have all means of conveyance at command. I can get a valuation 
of the property from Brown of Rawflet, who has managed it on the 
part of Admiral Elliot and Miss Carnegie; but I am sure it will be 
lower than Sheriff will ask and probably get. 

“T sincerely hope your dear patient is better; repose and affection 
does much in these cases. Charles came down loaded with rheuma- 
tism. Sophia is laid up with ditto. I have taken my wettings, which 
are almost daily, with impunity, taking care to change.—Yours in 
haste, Water Scorr.”’ 


“ ABBOTSFORD, September 8, 1829.” 


The inducements so urged, and painted by such a master, 
proved irresistible. Richardson became the master of Kirk- 
lands, and for thirty years he spent his autumn months in this 
picturesque retreat, surrounded by friends and visitors. It is 
in truth as pretty and picturesque a spot as his dreams could 
have imagined: the banks of the Ale, and the noble woods of 
Ancrum Park, forming the foreground of the landscape it com- 
mands, while Tweed and Teviot, within a couple of miles, hold 
out bright temptations to the angler. So far, the vision had 
come true, but something still remained, to shake off the weary 
harness—to escape from the tyranny of dust, parchment, and 
musty law, and raise the free spirit at length above them, in 
company with nature and his books. That, too, seemed within 
his reach. In his eightieth year he at length resolved to retire 
from active business ; gave up his London residence; carried 
off his books to Kirklands; resolved there, in philosophic ease 
and literary relaxation, to spend what might be spared him of 
life. But, alas! for the vain hopes and aspirations of man. 
The end had been gained, but his reward was to be in the 
battle, not in the victory. Hardly had he established himself 
in his retreat, when the hand of sickness laid him on a bed 
from which he may be said never to have risen; and though 
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he survived for more than three years, he was entirely unable 
to derive any enjoyment from the realization of the long- 
cherished wishes of his heart. The “rainbow form” vanished, 
and melted in his grasp. 

Lord Campbell’s seat of Hartrigge was in the immediate 
vicinity of Kirklands, and he and Richardson had been long on 
intimate terms. One evening, after Richardson’s illness had 
lasted for some time, Lord Campbell, conversing after a dinner 
party at his house in London, happened to speak of his friend 
at Kirklands, and he remarked that he thought the Church 
Service should contain a prayer for preservation from lingering 
sickness, rather than from sudden death. The conversation was 
prophetic. That night was the last of Lord Campbell’s life ; 
and he passed away, as he wished to do, in the fulness of vigour 
and usefulness. Richardson survived him for two years; and 
on the 4th of October last his gentle and affectionate spirit took 
its flight. 

Such was John Richardson. We have endeavoured in faint 
lineaments to convey to those who did not know him an impres- 
sion of what he was. Those who did, require no memorial 
to help them to retain his image in their recollection. We 
knew him chiefly after most of his companions had departed ; 
‘but old age, while it brought with it all that should accompany 
it, had not blunted in him the sense of enjoyment in the re- 
fined or the beautiful; nor in associating with a younger gene- 
ration had he lost any of those charms of manner, conversation, 
or heart, which had won his cotemporaries. When we recall 
the pleasant open smile, the never-failing courtesy, the kindly 
greeting, the playful humour, the unfeigned genuine solicitude, 
the cheerful interest in all which related to his friends ; the 
ready, willing aid, never invoked in vain; the warm pulses of 
his heart, never appealed to without response, we sigh, as we 
take leave of our task, to think that all these things are gone 
for ever, and that we shall never look on his friendly face again. 





NOTE. 
11th April 1845. 


“ The verses were a parody on Scott’s Helvellyn. They were published 
for the first time about two years ago, in a compilation called the 
Court of Session Garland. It is there stated in one place that the 
parody was the joint composition of Lord Jeffrey, Lord Murray, Lord 
Cockburn, and Mr. Richardson; and in another place this error is 
corrected by another, where it is said that except one line by Lord 
Jeflrey, it was all Richardson’s. Both statements are inaccurate, and 
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the explanatory notes are meagre and incorrect. Neither Murray, 
nor Cranstoun, nor I wrote or suggested one word or idea of it. 
Jeffrey wrote most of the second stanza; all the rest, and the general 
idea even of this stanza, was Richardson’s alone. The parody was 
written and privately shown in ms. within a few weeks of the appear- 
ance of the original, which, I think, was in 1804. Nobody was more 
diverted by it than Scott, between whom and Richardson there was 
always a cordial and unbroken friendship. Like all good men, 
Richardson has always been flirting with the Muses. Few laborious 
men of business, and certainly no Scotch London solicitor, have 
written more verse. Amiableness and elegance are its character, and 
some of his songs are extremely beautiful. Ludicrous resemblance is 
generally the only object or pleasure of parody. This one has some 
greater interest from its graphic touches of the old Outer House, and 
of some of its old characters. It evokes men and scenes once far 
more talked of than more important things. So first here, for the 
sake of reference, come the lines :— 


I. 


‘“‘T climbed the High Street as the ninth bell was ringing, 

The Macer to three of his roll had got on ;? 

And eager each clerk to his counsel was springing, 
Save on thee, luckless lawyer, who fee had got none !* 

On the right, Nicodemus his leg was extending,® 

O’er the stone Johnny Wright his brown visage was bending ;* 

And a huge brainless Judge the fore-bar was ascending,® 
When I marked thee, poor Otho, stand briefless alone !* 


Il. 


“ Dark-brown was the spot by thy love still distinguished, 
’"Twixt the stove and the side-bar, where oft thou didst stray,° 
Like the ghost of a lawyer, by hunger extinguished, 
Who walks a sad warning to crowds at bright day ! 
Yet not quite deserted, though poorly attended, 
For see, Virgin Smith his right hand hath extended,’ 
And Haggart’s strong breath thy retreat hath defended,* 
And chased the vain wits and loud scoffers away ! 


IIl. 


“ How eager thou look’st as the agents rush past thee ! 

How oft as the macer bawls loud dost thou start ;° 

Alas! thy thin wig not much longer will last thee,’ 
And no fee will the hard-hearted writer impart. 

And oh! is it meet that a student of Leyden 

Should hardly have whole coat or breeches to stride in ;"! 

While home-breds and blockheads their carriages ride in, 
Who can’t tell where Leyden is placed on the chart ! 
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Iv. 
‘When Balmuto or Banny the bench hath ascended, 
The former to bellow, the latter to sleep,!* 
Or Hermand, as fierce as a tiger offended, 
Is mutt’ring his curses, not loudly but deep ;'* 
Then are all the fee’d lawyers most anxiously waiting, 
Some ready to prose, and all ready for prating ; 
While some for delay are most nobly debating," 
Lamenting a cause through their fingers should creep ! 


v. 
“ But meeter for thee with old Thomas Macgrugar,’® 
Thy heart’s dearest friend in condolence to sigh, 
And to some moral question in words sweet as sugar, 
To urge in soft answer a gentle reply ; 
Far meeter, I ween, than for gowns idly hoping, 
With the Corsican fairy thy way darkly groping,'® 
To spend the gay hours in John Dowie’s deep toping, 
And sup on salt herring and hot penny pie!” '" 


And here comes what it’s all about :— 

(1.) The Outer House met then, as now, at nine, and therefore as 
nine was still ringing, the macer, in calling out his list of causes, 
should not have been at No. 3. But this is a sneer at an abuse, then 
far from uncommon, arising from the practice of paying the Judges’ 
clerks partly by fees on enrolments. The more causes that were 
called in people’s absence, the better for the clerk, for it made a new 
enrolment necessary. 

(2.) This “ Luckless Lawyer, Poor Otho,” was an advocate, who 
can’t, at least, be said to have made no figure at the Bar, because for 
about forty years he was an absolute target for Parliament House 
jokes. His familiar title was Otho Wemyss, which James Grahame, 
the author of The Sabbath, used to enrage him by translating “ O 
quamvis parvula puella.” But his full and respectful address was 
Otho Herman Wemyss, for he had been sent to study Civil Law in his 
youth at Leyden, and testified his gratitude to his master, on coming 
away, by inserting his name between the two parts of his own, being 
the only fee that the learned Dutchman was supposed to have got. 
At his first appearance, Otho was thought intelligent and clever, and 
twice or thrice he certainly did write good papers, and he was always 
kindly. Ihave been told that he used even to be talked of as the 
probable rival of Cranstoun ; but this was when Cranstoun was scarcely 
a visible star. These predictions, however, were all vain. He was 
doomed always to be laughed at, and never to rise,—a fate sufficiently 
accounted for by his appearance and his pretension. An air of con- 
scious gentility contrasted ludicrously with very poor though ambitious 
raiment, and a yellow, hungry look. His modest assumption of supe- 
riority from what he called foreign travel—which meant having been 
a year at Leyden—might, perhaps, have been offensive, if this had 
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not been avoided by the absurdity of his elegant and patronising 
politeness. 

(3.) Nicodemus was Edward M‘Cormick, advocate, why so nick- 
named I do not know, unless it was that, being assessor to the town 
of Leith, he was “a ruler of the Jews.” Large and stately ; one leg, 
with a black silk stocking on it, and a huge foot, and a silver buckle 
at the end of it, was always projected before him; and there he stood, 
with his great bland countenance, as if for the world to worship. 
President Blair used to say, that if a man’s intellectual power could 
be judged by mere look and air, Nicodemus would be the greatest 
of men. 

(4.) John Wright, advocate, a curious species of man, if indeed he 
belonged to this genus. Short, stumpy, and as brown as deep-tanned 
leather; a large head, a huge mouth, which gaped to its utmost pos- 
sible wideness whenever cogitation or liquor or wonder made the enor- 
mous chin drop. He must have sat to the framer of the first Dutch 
nut-cracker. There is a portrait of him in Kay’s Edinburgh Cari- 
catures, which, outrageous as it may appear, owes its only unlikeness 
to its being so little caricatured. The whole professional practice of a 
.long life was said to have consisted of one cause, and it about a trunk. 
But he professed to teach Civil Law, a form for begging a guinea which 
several people gave him yearly for what he termed his course. No 
less a person than Francis Horner did so once. Horner told me that 
on first meeting, the class, consisting of seven or eight, sat round a 
table in what the learned lecturer announced as the parlour, a small 
smoky place down a close, and that Johnny seemed to be in the throes 
before he began, and took the cube-shaped Corpus between his hands, 
and squeezed, and turned, and dandled it affectionately, and then pro- 
ceeded: ‘‘ Gentlemen, this wee bit bookie conteens the haill Ceevil 
Law!” The first lecture generally closed the course. It was a worthy 
creature ; miserably poor, in so much that it was fed and slaked at 
last almost entirely on charity ; much addicted to golf, and not at all 
bigoted against strong drink; though in its general habits rather tem- 
perate and philosophical. The general sturdiness of its structure, and 
the slowness of its gait and speech, exposed it to many adventures. 
He was believed to have been once fired at for a seal when bathing. 
The first shot missed, because he had ducked; and on preparing for a 
second fire, the sportsman was petrified by hearing the fish grunt, as 
soon as its head was up, “ Stop, sir! I’m a man, and not a beast!” 

(5.) The “huge brainless judge” was not meant by Richardson as 
generic, but was intended to describe a good man, but huge and brain- 
less certainly ; in voice, stare, manner, and intellect, not much above 
an idiot, but respectable from bulk, good-nature, broad Scotch, and 
slow, grievous stupidity. 

(6.) “’Twixt the stove and the side-bar.””—This was a well-known 
spot, very accurately laid down in the parodist’s geography. It was 
towards the south-west end of the Outer House. There were no Per- 
manent Lords Ordinary in those days, only one Lord Ordinary for the 
week, whose throne was called the Fore-bar. The other Ordinaries 
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came out from the Inner House apparently according to no other rule 
or system except their own pleasure, and sat on what were termed 
Side-bars. Now there was a side-bar and a stove on the west side of 
the House, and between these two was this “dark-brown spot,”’—a 
cosy, dingy recess of about a dozen of feet or so, which the junior 
counsel were too fine, and the senior too dignified to enter, but it was 
the favourite howf of some unemployed, middle-aged disreputables of 
the faculty. 

(7.) “ Virgin Smith” was John Smith, Esq. of Balquharron, advo- 
cate. He obtained and kept the title here given to him by his timid, 
blushing modesty. Downcast eyes, pink cheeks, a low voice, and 
retired air, perfect respectability, and comfortable circumstances, 
make him a good deal out of place in the company he here stands in. 
But the explanation is that he did sometimes do the very thing 
Richardson says, extended his hand, by way of disarming the coarse 
jeers of these fellows at his gentle diffidence. But he never did more. 
He was no member of their craft. I think I see him shrinking past the 
“ dark-brown spot,” detecting a gibe coming, for his trying to pass, paus- 
ing for an instant and deprecating it, sometimes successfully, by a 
momentary extension of the hand, and after shuddering at the recog- 
nition, pass on. His being obliged occasionally to shake their hands, 
is meant as a proof of the power of their free-masonry over weak 
sensitiveness. 

(8.) “ Haggart’s strong breath.”—John Haggart. He too was an 
advocate, and it may be doubted if so famous and peculiar a light 
ever shone at any other bar. He was the only one of the eminent 
lawyers here immortalized who got any fees. On one occasion, which 
I myself witnessed, when a rogue, who had never seen or employed 
him, but knew him by reputation, was suddenly ordered by the Court 
to be taken by the neck, he no sooner felt the macer’s hand upon him 
than he exclaimed instinctively, “Gude God! where’s Maister Hag- 
gart ?”’ 

(9.) “ The macer bawled loud.’’—I wonder if there be any other Court 
where counsel, instead of being obliged to wait on for their causes 
within earshot of the judge, lounge as they list, being sure to be sum- 
moned by a brazen-throated herald, whose strong ringing voice 
makes their names resound wherever they may be lurking, so as to 
startle them in their own ears. It is a very gentleman-like institution, 
and greatly promotes legal ignorance, for no one need attend a moment 
longer than he pleases, and therefore, having the library and the Outer 
House at his command, the practice is for each barrister to be in 
Court when his own affair is under discussion, and never to listen to 
the proceedings merely for the sake of learning his profession. Hence 
we have more jokers and poets and philosophers than lawyers. I 
wish one of the poets would give us an ode on the first call after the 
long vacation. Jeffrey compared it to the first note of spring. It 
recalls in one moment all the associations of the place. A rush of 
counsel, like “ eagles to the prey,” to which Peter Peebles compared 
it, always follows the proclamation of each case. How many a good 
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talk have these proclamations dissipated! how many an anecdote 
interrupted! How often robbed us of Erskine’s wit, of Scott’s 
story, of Jeffrey’s speculations! 

(10.) “ Thehard- hearted writer,” persisted in imparting no fee; but the 
“thin wig ” survived its owner. It was a very curious article. He 
had bought it at second-hand, so that its original colour was lost in 
antiquity. But time and smoke (he lived in the Canongate) had made 
it a sandy yellow. It was certainly thin. The ground had been 
scourged till the subsoil was bare; yet such is the force of inborn 
elegance, it had really an air of gentility even in its dotage. 

(11.) “‘ Should hardly have whole coat or breeches to stride in.’’—The 
“hardly ” expresses the very thing. There were no slits or tatters in 
the worthy gentleman’s integuments—a thing his feelings could not 
have endured. But the garments, though still entire, were so abraded, 
that it seemed as if one other rub would be dangerous; and a few 
auxiliary threads that had been added to close rivets up might be 
seen lurking in the confidence of retired nooks. Still gentility pre- 
vailed. I see him! There he goes! with the bright cobbled shoes, 
the brown gold-headed cane, the antique, often pawned ring, the black 
silk stockings, their frailties hid beneath faded gaiters, the snuff and 
dust of his session black or vacation brown suit, swept in visible streaks 
by a brush worn to the stump; an air of pensive, ill-fed, self-satisfied 
fashionableness,—the downward aspect as if of a poor gentleman 
thinking, but truly surveying the process of decay in his general man, 
and inwardly indignant at the world’s neglect of talent and foreign 
travel. 

(12.) “ Balmuto and Banny, the former to bellow, the latter to sleep.” 
—These were two of the Judges ; the first was Claude Boswell of 
Balmuto, a very worthy man ; as huge and strong as a cart-horse ; his 
language broad Scotch; an ogre to those who did not know his real 
kindness. The other was M‘Leod Bannatyne, a nice, merry old Celtic 
gentleman, the greatest public sleeper, and the most successful com- 
pounder of incoherent interlocutors, that ever tried these arts. His 
judicial slumber was owing to an inhuman practice of rising at four 
or five in the morning; and he rose thus early, apparently for the 
sake of the nap onthe Bench. The nodding used to set his wig awry, 
and nothing could be more ludicrous than his good-natured stare, when 
on awakening suddenly he found himself in Court, and everybody 
laughing; but he soon relieved himself by another nod, after which 
they might laugh as they pleased for him. His interlocutors were like 
the song by a person of quality. Cranstoun’s imitation in his Diamond 
Beetle is no caricature. Nevertheless, Banny was a gentleman, and 
popular, with all the warmth of the Highland heart, and all the defects 
of the Highland understanding. 

(13.) “ Hermand, as fierce as a tiger offended.” —Lord Hermand. 
He was my uncle by affinity, and therefore I shall only say, that though 
he certainly had very often the appearance of being a tiger in public, 
he was never anything but a lamb in private. Richardson did not 
know him when he wrote these lines; they were great friends after- 
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wards, and the lines were retained just because they had been 
written. 

(14.) “ And some for delay were most loudly debating.” —In the old 
state of the Court, where almost nothing was peremptory, it is absolutely 
beyond belief how many hourly wrangles there were for a delay. The 
loudness of debate was never so conspicuous as in roaring for, or 
against, procrastination. 

(15.) “ But meeter for thee with old Thomas Macgrugar.”—Macgru- 
gar was an advocate, and, except in elegance, the second self of Otho. 
They were alike in the indication of early talent and in subsequent 
failure, but most unlike in this, that after Macgrugar’s death it was 
discovered, to everybody’s surprise, that he was worth £3000 or 
£4000. While alive, he had the look and appearance and habits of a 
famished beggar. He was a good lawyer, anda skilful writing pleader, 
insomuch that some of the great guns of the profession got consider- 
able praise for successful shots which Macgrugar had loaded and 
pointed for them. 

(16.) ‘* The Corsican fairy.’”’—Not Napoleon, but Mr. George Sandy. 
He was once secretary or something to the first Lord Minto, when that 
nobleman was something in Corsica, and got this title from his huge 
hairy grey bulk. 

(17.) “John Dowie’s.”—Fired at the sound! John was the last of 
his class in Edinburgh. He kept a mean but respectably conducted 
tavern in Forrester’s Wynd. It was nearly empty till about nine at 


night, when crowds of parties, composed chiefly of young men belong- 
ing to some of the departments of the law, went tosup. There can be 
no doubt, since Richardson, who knew the haunt well, says so, that 
they got red-herrings and penny pies; but there can be just as little 
doubt that toasted cheese and ale were the staple.” 


INDEX. 
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Richardson’s circle of friends, 472; his 
interview with Sir Walter Scott when the 
latter was on his deathbed, 473; John 
Leyden, 473; anecdote illustrative of 
Scott’s power of memory, 474; other anec- 
dotes of Scott, 475-7; Richardson’s inti- 
macy with the poet Campbell, 477-9 ; spe- 
cimens of Richardson’s versifying powers, 
479-81; continental tour, 481, 482; the 
Parliament House, 484; removal to Lon- 
don as a Solicitor, 484 ; intimacy with Sir 
Charles Bell, Horner, and Brougham, 
485-8 ; his marriage, 486; Joanna Baillie, 
486-490 ; Hogmanay festivals, 487; ex- 
tracts from his mss., 488-90; Miss Edge- 
worth, 490; his political views, 491; his 
love of angling, 492; purchase of Kirk- 
lands, and removal thither, 493, 494; 
Lord Campbell, 495 ; Richardson’s death, 
495 ; his parody on Scott’s “ Helvellyn,” 
495-501. 

Robertson, Principal, 467. 

Romanism, 93, et seq. 

Russia under Alexander 11., 134; the Holy 
Alliance, 135; Alexander 1. and his bro- 
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ther Nicholas, 135, 136; the Crimean dis- 
pute,137; change on Russian society conse- 
quent on the death of Nicholas, 138 ; con- 
dition of the Russian peasantry previous 
to 1861—various classes not serfs, 138-40; 
M. Tourguénef, 141; tue ‘ Mir,” 142-4; 
serfdom in Russia, 145; serf-emancipa- 
tion and its effects, 146-8; Poland and 
the Czars, 148-50; state of parties in 
Poland, 151; a good book on Poland a 
desideratum, 152; the Polish insurrection, 
153; the Rus-ian Church, 154; Roman and 
Byzantine Christianity, 155 ; the question 
of the Dissidents, 155, 157; England and 
Russia, 158, 159; tie future of Russia, 
160, 161; parties in the State, 162-4; the 
so-called Russian nobility, 165; censor- 
ship of the press, 166; jouraalists, 167; 
the University system, 167, 168; hopes 
and fears of Russian Liberals, 169. 


Scorr, Sir Walter, and Wordsworth, 47-9 ; 
his intimacy with John Richardson, 473- 
477. 

Sebastopol, siege of, 73. 

Sellar, Professor,—his ‘“‘ Roman Poets of the 
Republic ;” see Early Roman Tragedy. 
Simony, law of, in Church of England, 346. 

Smith, Rev. Sydney, 484. 


Stewart, Dugald, and his illustrious pupils, 
471. 
Sumner, Archbishop, 89. 


Tennyson's Enoch Arden, etc., 231 ; charac- 
teristics of his earlier poems, 231-2 ; Brim- 
ley on the claims of married love as a fit 
subject for poetry, 233; its great draw- 
back the lack of incident, 234; how this is 
supplied by Tennyson in ‘‘ Enoch Arden,” 
234-8 ; critique of the poem, 238-9; ‘‘ Ayl- 
mer’s Field,’”’ 239 40; development of the 
story, 241; drawbacks to the poem, 242-3; 
the minor poems, 244-50; Mr. Tennyson 
the true poet of his age, 252. 

Thomson, George,—his Collection of Scot- 
tish Airs, 479, 480. 

Todleben, Francis, 55; see Crimean War. 

Tractarian movement, origin of, 90, 91. 


Vaueuay, Sir Charles, 483. 

Vision, Berkeley’s Theory of, 199 ; Abbott’s 
attempt to disprove that theory, 199; 
what is meant by seeing things or persons 
in the “ ambient space?’ 200; things 
seen, and their signification, 201; visual 
and tactual phenomena, 202; the discovery 
of Berkeley, 203; incidents in the life of 
Locke, 204 ; Berkeley’s long-continued in- 

uiries and discussions, 205; how his 
heory was received, 205, 206; Samuel 





Bailey’s review of it, 207 ; Abbott’s failure 
to distinguish between Berkeley’s theory 
and the analysis on which it rests, 208, 
209; the conditions which must be ful- 
filled before he will accept the theory as 
proved, 209, 210; his criticism of the 
Berkleian analysis of what we are con- 
scious of in seeing and touching, 210, 211; 
distance and tactual externality, 212-14 ; 
the facts of vision, 214-17; Berkeley’s 
manner of sifting the facts on which his 
theory rests, 217-22 ; Abbott’s proof of the 
visivility of distance, 222-24; his objec- 
tions to Berkeley’s theory of explaining 
the connexion of visible and tangible ob- 
jects, 225-28; the real turning-point in 
the controversy about that theory not 
reached by any of Berkeley’s critics, 
228-30. 


Wauate ty, Archbishop, 88. 
Wildbad and its Water, 393; how we came 


by a lame leg, 393-4; fall upon fall, 395 ; 
where were we to go? 396; why not to 
Wildbad ? 397; healing efficacy of its 
water, 398; start for Wildbad, 399; our 
fellow-passengers in the train, 400-403 ; 
at last on German soil, 403; railways in 
Southern Germany, 404; the Hilwagen, 
404; from Pforzheim to Wildbad, 405; 
a German professor, 405, 406; arrival at 
Wildbad, 407; straight legs and bow legs, 
407; Mr. Klumpp and “ the Bear,” 408 ; 
the doctor and the table-d’héte, 409; 
Prince Ringwormowski, Lord Antecham- 
bers, and Princess Ohr-Feige, 410; an 
after-dinner walk, 411; Herr Kuhn and 
his band, 412; our first bath, 413, 414; 
the doctor’s warning : after the bath, 415; 
the professor at breakfast, 416 ; the cleans- 
ing bath, 417; rafts, radoteurs, and the 
sword-exercise, 418, 419; Herr Oberrath 
and Frau Oberriithinn, 420 ; the Wolf and 
the Vulture, 421; the daily review of 
Wildbad’s regiment of cripples, 421, 422 ; 
‘he King and Queen of Wildbad—the 
rulers, temporal and spiritual, of the 
cripples, 422, 423; Marie the housemaid, 
423, 424; life at Wildbad, 425; our ex- 
perience of the baths, 426; amusement, 
427 ; the theatre, the fair, the cow with six 
legs, 428-30 ; General Ziindschwamm and 
his exploits, 430-6; the Schah and his 
opal, 431-3 ; the North Pole described by 
the General, 434; the musk-ox, 435; walks 
with the professor, 435; our farewell to 


« Wildbad, 436. 
Women, education of, 119. 
Wordsworth, the man and the poet, 1; poets 


in the first thirty years of this century, 2; 
fluctuations in popularity of poets, 3; early 





INDEX, 


nevlect of Wordsworth, 3, 4; his lineage 
and childhood, 5, 6; school-time at Hawks- 
head, 7, 8; college-life at Cambridge, 9, 
10; his last long vacation spent abroad, 
11; London, Orleans, and Paris, 12, 13; 
how affected towards the French Revo- 
lution, 12-14; mental unhingement and 
restoration, 15-17; Raisley Calvert’s be- 
quest, 18; settles at Racedown, in Dorset- 
shire, with his sister, 19; first meeting 
with Coleridge, 20; removal to Alfoxden, 
21; Coleridge and he undertake a joint 
volume, 22; winter in Germany, 23; 
return to England and settlement at Gras- 
mere, 24, 25; the “ statesmen” of the 
district, 25, 26 ; the Earl of Lonsdale, 26 ; 
Wordsworth’s marriage, and first tour in 
Scotland, 27; death of his brother, and its 
effects on him, 27, 28; publication of the 
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Grasmere poems (1807), and. Jeffrey’s 
attack on them, 28-30; main character- 
istics of his poetry, 31; its interpretative 
power of nature—and of man, 32-4; his 
power of spiritualizing nature, 35, 36 ; his 
penetration of the heart and character of 
man, 36-8 ; brought into poetry many new 
characters, 38-40; freedom in subjects 
and in language, 40, 41; his moral patho- 
logy, and restorative discipline, 42 ; philo- 
sophic aim of ‘‘ The Excursion,” 43, 44; 
“The White Doe of Rylstone,” 45; poems 
on classical subjects, 46; sonnets and later 
poems, 46, 47; Sir Walter Scott and 
Wordsworth, 47-49; death of Words- 
worth’s daughter, and his sorrow “ for 
life,” 50; his last years, 51; his poetry, 
how far religious, 51-4; its general ten- 
dency, 54. 
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